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PREFACE. 



The Title which I have assumed for this little book, 
bringing it, so far, in juxta-position with the world- 
renowned work of the elder D'Israeli, might lead to 
the expectation of elaborate disquisitions and ex- 
tended remarks on various subjects, which its nature 
would seem to include. 

It is true that the field of research is extensive, 
fertile; and rich in its treasures ; and will, no doubt, 
under younger and more vigorous labourings, yield 
ample and productive harvests. Herein, however, 
I have simply gleaned D'~ii3331 riKBa, "in the comers 
and among the first-ripe fruits," content if I may 
have pointed out to others where plenteously to 
gather in the golden grain. Repeating the words of 
my prospectus, my readers will please to remember 
that this is a work of little pretension. It is simply 
a selection, with references to every original source; 
" it does not aspire to the dignity of history, nor even 
of a chronological arrangement." Still, it is hoped 
that it may be found amusing and interesting, and, 
in some degree, useful to those who wish to investi- 
gate Jewish affairs subsequent to Scriptural periods. 
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Jewish Schools in the South of France, 

Long before Poetry spread a brilliant klat among the 
population of Southern Francej a remarkable literary move- 
ment took place, although this was generally unknown, 
because it operated but indirectly among the branches of 
knowledge of the Middle Ages. We refer to the studies, 
and the philosophical works, which the Jews undertook 
with such great success, at this epoch, in the bosom of the 
schools which they had founded at Narbonne, at Lunel, at 
Saint-Gilles, and at other towns of the South. 

A Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled from 
iiSoto 1173, to visit his co-religionists in various places, 
has transmitted several interesting details respecting these 
establishments and those who directed them. We shall 
supplement his account by what we gather from the writings 
of these celebrated rabbins themselves, but in this intro- 
duction we shall simply glance on the inCeileclual move- 
ment, and particularly on the schools and establishments 
which have favoured and advanced it, limiting ourselves 
here to a general view, but reserving for further remarks 
particulars of different men who have taken part in this 
movement 

Benjamin of Tudela relates, that after having admired at 
Montpellier the science and riches of a great number of 
Israehtes, he visited, at Lunel, the celebTWed \itvwCTSi\.-^ 
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^^^V which was annexed to the synagogue of that town. At 

^^^1 the head of it was the renowned Rabbi Messukm ; five 

^^^1 of hie disciples and some other rabbis, versed in theo- 

^^H logical studies and in inedicine, seconded his efforts. 

^^H This university enjoyed a merited reputation among the 

^^^B Jews ; it is asserted that Solomon Jarchi (whom some 

^^^1 authors assert to have been a native of Lunel) taught there 

^^^1 in the eleventh century. But what ought to secure it 

^^^B a place in history, is the part which it undertook in the 

^^H discussions which arose during the second half of the 

^^^B twelfth century, respecting the works of Maimonides. The 

^^^f university maintained and defended the Talmudical tradi- 

II P lions, which the celebrated philosopher of Cordova seemed 

inclined to sacrifice to the Aristotelian philosophy. The 

Spanish rabbis, and those of Narbonne at the head of the 

latter town, sided with. Maimonides ; those of Lunel, Vau- 

vert, Saint-Giiles and Provence declared, on the contrary, 

against the innovator (nova/eur). The quarrel burst forth 

I just about the time that Benjamin was visiting these locali- 
ties, and the names of those whom he mentions — among 
others, of Messulam of Lunel, and Abraham, the son of 
David, of Vauvcrt, — were precisely of those who engaged in 
and continued the contest. A great number of students 
flocked to Lunel, and there received, not only learned 
instruction, but also food and clothing. 
About two leagues (/ieiis) from Lunel was a large village 
called PosquiSres (now Vaubert), where the traveller found 
forty Jewish famOies, distinguished among whom, by his 
riches and his virtues, was a celebrated rabbin, whose 
name was venerated among his people. This was Abra- 
ham, son of David. This learned and generous man, 
dispensed at the same time to his disciples nourishment 
for the body and for the soul. Surrounding him were 
j^^^ several intelligent Jews (whose names Benjamin has ^^- 
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served to qs). It was in this iittle centre of intellectual 
activity, that Maimonides encountered the most lively 
opposition, which was perseveringly maintained. Still some 
leagues further, on the borders of the Rhone, at Saint- 
Gilles, another synagogue had a congregation of about a 
hundred families. A school, under the management of 
teachers of renown, was established at its side ; and the 
teaching there, as at Lunel and Vauvert, had a decidedly 
conservative character, strictly guarded against any infusion 
of the philosophy of Aristotle, which was so well received 
by the Spanish rabbins. There was also at Aries, a Jewish 
congregation of about two hundred, among whom were 
many distinguished in theology and in medicine. Such are 
the facts which Benjamin of Tudek transmits to us respect- 
ing the Jewish schools of our country : they prove to us, 
that, in the midst of that nation repulsed by Christians, 
there was at this period a great intellectual movement, and 
that the Jews who inhabited our localities, enjoyed there 
a considerable importance. It is scarcely possible to de- 
tennine what influence these schools may have had over' 
the population of our country, when we consider the pro- 
found separation which religious opinion traced between 
Jews and Christians. But on the other hand, we know 
that during the twelfth century, and almost during the 
whole of the sO'Called Middle Ages, talented Jews were 
what we might designate the literary agents, or brokers 
{courliers) of the learned world, transmitting to Christian 
doctors, who were in general ignorant of the Greek 
language, the works of ancient philosophers and physicians, 
translated and commented on by the Arabs. In any case, it 
must be admitted that the school of Montpellier profited, 
not only by the intelligence of rabbins well skilled in the 
knowledge of medicine, but also by their talents, whicK 
enabled them to render into La.tin the ongviMi'wciiVacS.ftia 
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Arabs, as well as those which the latter had themselves 
I made from the ancient writings of the Greeks. — Nicholas. 
Histoire LitlSraire de Nhnes et des LocaUth Voisines. > 

d 

Obligations of Christians. ^pi 

If Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from whom the Jewish 
Nation had their originals, were holy, the Branches also 
that spring from this root are holy. 

If, then, some of the natural branches were broken off, 
and if some of the natural Jews of the stock of David were 
broken off and rejected, and thou 1 an Heathen of the wild 
Gentile race, wert taken in and engrafted into the Church of 
God in their room ; and thou partakest of the blessings 
promised to Abraham and his seed ; be not so conceited of 
thyself as to shew any Disrespect of the Jews. 

If any such Vanity possess thee, remember that the 
privilege which thou hast in being a Christian, is derived to 
thee from the promise which was made to Abraham and his 
seed ; but nothing accrues to Abraham and his seed from 
thee. — Locke. 

Letters to Voltaire. 
Voltaire having, with his usual sneering cynicism, reviled 
the Jews and their Scriptures, a series of letters was pub- 
lished in refutation of his calumnies, bearing the title of 
"Letires de qudquet Juifs Portuguais, AUeniands, et Polonais; 
& M. de Voltaire" This was in fact written by Abb^ Gui- 
men^e, in 1769, and it has since gone through ten editions. 
It is a most excellent production, combining an assemblage 
of great erudition and vigorous reasoning, with a remark- 
able purity and precision of style. The work, although 
written by a Catholic, is well worthy the attention of Israel- 
ites. It has been translated into English. 
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rMlLTIADES. 
St. Clement says, "Miltiades, general of the Athenians, 
and conqueror of the Persians at Marathon, who , had 
studied the tactics of Moses, imitated him in the following 
manner — he made his troops march at night by imprac- 
ticable ways" {sic). Should we not rather say, "the tactics 
of Abraham " ? rh'h DH'^J? p'?n'l.— P. A. 

Young Meyerbeer. 
"Venice, February, 1817. A new Italian opera, 'Ro- 
muldi and Constance,' the music of which has been com- 
posed by a young German Israelite, M. Mayer Beer, son 
of the banker. Hers Beer, has met with great success in the 
theatre of this city and of Padua." 

^^B Object of Governments. 

^^r Though all governments have the same general end, 
which is that of preservation, yet each has another parti- 
cular object. Increase of dominion was the object of 
Rome; war, that of Sparta; religion, that of the Jewish / 
laws; commerce, that of Marseilles; navigation, that of the 
laws of Rhodes ; natural liberty, that of the policy of 
savages. — Montesquieu. Esprit des Loix. 

^^V Frynne's "Short Demurrer." 

^^^ During the period of the revival of letters, there were no 
Jews in England, and Jewish books therefore escaped the 
effect of the hostile spirit which existed in other countries 
against them. We fear that we owe our exemption from 
being chargeable with this species of persecution, to ihe 
early date at which we exiielled the Jews — in 1279. The 
theologiajis of the court of Edward I. and his VTede.<:a^^c.\%, 
: should \tnagme, fcncw very Utt\e O^ Ociftvt evi'sl.^tic.t, 
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except as books of Black art, of cultivating which the Jews 
were very generally accused in the Dark Ages. The belief 
has lingered in the superstitions of this country, and the 
witch reads her magic lines backward, for no other reason 
than because such is the method of reading Hebrew.* 

The people who, at the accession of Richard I. burnt 
the Jewish papers, took care to burn those of most im- 
portance against ithemselves, content with flinging into the 
fire contracts and slars,\ they let the Talmuds and Medra- 
shim escape. 

When Cromwell, on the soundest maxims of policy, per- 
mitted their return, at the solicitation of Menasseh Ben 
Israel, the outcry that was raised against the measure 
proved that the unfriendly feeling had not abated in the 
course of four centuries. Cromwell was accused of being 
looked on as the MessiaTi by the Jews ; and a visit paid 
by a wandering rabbi to Cambridge, in quest, as he said, 
of Hebrew MSS., was construed into a design of seeking 
in Huntingdonshire the genealogy of Oliver, for the pin- 
pose of tracing his pedigree to David. 

Prynne took a most active part in this clamour, and 
brought his ever ready pen to abuse the unfortunate 
Hebrews. His " Short Demurrer " is worthy of being read, 
because it contains a history of the cruel treatment which 
the Jews suffered in this country, drawn from authentic 
records. It is written with all his usual asperity of temper, 
silliness of argument, and accuracy of research. His hatred 

• An iBnonint bookseller, maldng out his calalt^ue, and not knowing 
how to insert the title of a certain Hebrew book in his collection, 
printed it aii, *' A book, the beginning of which is at the end." 

■f The deeds, obligation!; and releases of the Jews were usually called 
" Stars" in our early records ; as for instance in Kiug John's lime — 
" Istud Star fecit Hagius, liliua Magri de London, Domine Ade de 
Slrattona," etc. They were written in Hebrew, not Latin. It i* 
derived from the Hebrew "ItJt?. 
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of the Jews makes him give a reatiy credence to all the absurd 
stories of the Middle Ages against them, even so far as lo 
swallow Popish miracles, which under other circumstances 
he would have called anti-Christian; and he absolutely 
revels in describing cruelties which disgraced the perpe- 
trators as much as they injured the victinns. Prynne's 
arguments are folly, but his researches are profound ; he 
however finds everything among the Jews abominable, 
even to " their base parsimony, industry and frugality," — 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxxiii, 1827. 

The Jews and the Pretender. 

At the time of the proposed Naturalization Bill, in 1732 
the town was flooded with pamphlets, pro and con, on 
this controverted measure. One argument, pressed by the 
friends of the Jews, is rather whimsical ; they claimed, it 
seems, much merit for their exertions against Charles 
Edward, in 1745 ; and the answer this plea received from 
one of the most eager of their antagonists is, perhaps, 
worth copying, though little complimentary to any party: — 
" Fifthly. A piece of political merit — they saved the State, 
if you may credit the apologist. When the constitution was 
in danger, in the year 1745, then the heroic Jews raised all 
Duke's Place ; they mustered, they marched out, and took 
the field ; they raised money, imported specie, filled the 
royal coffers, lent money on the land-tax, entered into asso- 
ciations and subscriptions, preser\'ed our sinking credit, and 
saved the bank. All this the Jews did, which, when the 
ragged Highland crew heard at Derby, they fled from these 
intrepid Jews like so many frighted sheep from a troop of 
wolves, and never stopped until they received intelligence 
that the Jews' army was returned to its head quarters in 
Duke's Place." — Answer lo a Pamphlet eniiileil, Consickro- 
tions on a BUI, tv{-., refn/ikd by tht Ciiizmi of London- 
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Aptitude for Music. 



I 



It is remarkable that the great susceptibility and fondness 
for music, which the ancient Hebrews evidently possessed, 
have been preserved by the race until the present day. 
Many of our distinguished musical composers, as well as 
virtuosi, are Jews, or of Jewish origin. It would be easy to 
make out a long list of them, but I shall mention only 
three celebrated composers — Hal^vy, Meyerbeer, and Men- 
delssohn. The Jews, it must be remembered, are limited 
n their choice of occupation for gaining a subsistence by 
their religious laws, as well as in many countries by civil 
laws. This may in a great measure account for their so 
often choosing the art of music as a profession and means 
of livelihood. Their innate delight and perseverance in 
carrying out any fixed plan, would not be sufficient for their 
, attainment of those accomplishments in music, by which 
they often distinguish themselves, did they not also possess 
extraordinary talents for this art. Some of them exhibit in 
their compositions, peculiarities which remind us of the 
Synagogue. This is, in my opinion, also the case in the 
music of Mendelssohn, who, though a Christian, was of 
Hebrew origin. These peculiarities are more easily felt 
than described ; they consist especially in the employment 
and frequent repetition of short melodious phrases, and 
passages of a peculiar rhythmical effect, especially in minor ; 
and of a certain monotony, which Mendelssohn, however, 

I knew how to render highly interesting by a skilful harmony. 
— ^Engel. Music of Ancient Nations. 
u 
: 



Shortening Pravers. 
In India there is a sect that includes in its religiout 
belief a very strange idea. They assert, that God com- 
mands an angel to gather up on this earth the passages ol 
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prayers and orisons which mortals have skipped with the 
intention of shortening their prayers. Were this tradition 
real, and applicable to the people of Israel, what a harvest 
of shortened passages would he not glean in our temples, 
where, in consequence of the length of certain prayers, the 
faithful so negligently fulfil their pious exercises. — Archives 
IsraeliUs, tome ii. 

Persecution in Germany. 

A circumstance equally extraordinary and disgraceful in 
the annals of modem Germany, was the persecution, of 
which the Jews were the victims, during the year 1819. 
The motive of the injuries inflicted on this unfortunate 
people is somewhat obscure, but it seems to have been 
some sentiment more akin to political or commercial 
jealousy than to the ancient religious antipathy. 

The condition of the Jews in Germany had received the 
most important amelioration within the last twenty years. 
Buonaparte (sk) on entering Germany, had effaced the 
ancient stigma impressed upon this race, by declaring them 
citizens and members of society. Yet during the then 
recent wai, hoping to obtain from the legitimate sovereign 
of Germany a confirmation of the privileges thus granted 
them, the Jews had freely offered their fortunes, and even 
their lives, for the defence of their country, and in return 
had obtained strong testimonies of approbation from several 
of the allied Powers; and from the King of Prussia the 
lights of citizens, with eligibility to all offices. These 
acquisitions of civil privileges, when combined with their 
extensive command of capital, enabled the Jews in some 
commercial towns to assume a port, which some of their 
Christian neighbours considered as presumptuous and 
offensive. A cry was raised against them, and but for the 
powerful and prompt protection en.lendcA \i-^ ■Csve, d^timasi. 



[ sovereigns, the fury of the people would have quenched 
I itself in their blood. — Annual Jiegisler, voL Ix. 

Animosity at Lubec. 
The Senate of the free town of Lubec had been the 

r first to mark its animosity against the people, by re-enforcing 

I an edict of 17S8, forbidding all strangers to carry on com- 
merce of any kind within that city, a prohibition which 

' is said to have been followed up with regard to the Jews 
by measures of great harshness and insult. The police 
officers were ordered to search all Jews openly in the 
streets, and to burst open their houses, and taie posses- 
sion of their property, sealing up even the common neces- 
saries of life. The Senate further decreed, that any person 
acting for, or in any shape transacting business with a Jew, 
should for the first offence be fined ; and for the second, 
should be further visited with imprisonment and loss of 
citizenship, and that any clerk, porter or menial servant 
living with a Jew should be imprisoned and expelled the 

( town. — Ibid, 

SiMILARETV OF THE ARABIC. 

Aben Ezra observes, in commenting on Exodus xii. 9 — 
n'-iaU yxhh non ■•Zia \Vih nn " The Arabic language has 
a great similarity with the Hebrew." 

Prohibition of Usury. 
The prohibition of usury among the Jews, in their own 
mutual transactions, while they were permitted to take a 
premium for the raoney which they lent to strangers, was 
in perfect consistency with the other principles of their 
political code ; commerce being interdicted, as leading to 
ircourse with idolaters i and mortgages prevented by 
the indefeasible right which every man had to his lands. — 
DvcAUi Stewart. Philosofhy. 
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Young M ever beer. 
Les Archives Israelites (Jan. 7, 1862), cites from Die 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, a piquant anecdote, 
which, as the editor observes, proves how much prejudice 
had infiuence even among minds of a cultivated nature. 
This phenomenon, so astonishing to the present times, 
demonstrates also what pains must have been taken to 
uproot it. Among the friends of the family of Beer, of 
Berlin {of which the celebrated Meyerbeer was a member), 
one of its most assiduous guests, was the composer Weber. 
He had given lessons to young Meyerbeer, and he often 
made applications, which were not always without fruitful 
resuhs, to the purse of his pupil's father. When the young 
German maestro resolved to make liis first journey into 
Italy, he asked Weber for a letter of introduction to the 
manager of the theatre, the " Fenice " at Venice ; this he 
easily obtained, and departed. But he had no necessity to 
use it. A long while after, when all Italy had given a 
brilliant reception to the young composer's Croaato, he 
accidentally lighted on Weber's letter, and curiosity led him 
to open it. What there did he read ? " The bearer of this 
letter, son of a rich Jew, has studied music with some 
success. That the Jews, in their insatiable desire for 
control (jmdssanct) were not contented with the sceptre 
of the exchange, but that they wished also to reign in the 
sphere of art, and to usurp the staff -of the leader of the 
orchestra ; consequently that the Venetian manager need 
not do anything lo smoothen the road for the young Jew." 
The composer hastened to send this letter to his mother, 
Madame Amelia Beer, who simply icaused it to be placed 
under the napkin of this " friend of the family," the first 
time that he came to dine with them. The confusion of 
Weber may be welil imagined. — Art:Ams /sraetites,NQ\. ■«&■&. 
p. 48. 
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Amusing Anecdote, 

The two great sections of our community in Holland, 

the Germans and Portuguese, are rot, it appears, on the 

t intimate terms, A German hawker called on a lady 

to sell some goods ; she refused to see them, saying she 

would not deal with Jews, "Why not, madam?" asked he, 

"Why?" answered she, "because they killed our God." 

" Nay, madam," the Jew replied, " that was not we, the Ger- 

l man Jews, it was the Portuguese Jews." " Oh !" said she, 

n that case let me look at your wares." 

Dialogues on Love. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, a captain in the service of the 
King of Spain, was a son of one of the unscrupulous con- 
querors of Peru, and, by maternity, of the blood royal of 
the Incas. He was born at " Cuzco, in Peru, the seat of 
Atabalippa," in 1540; when twenty years old be was sent 
to Spain, where he maintained an honourable reputation 
during a life protracted to the age of seventy-six. 

The military part of his personal history was not of much 
consequence ; the part he gave to letters was raore in- 
teresting and important. This portion he began in 1590, 
with a translation of the " Dialogues on Love," by Abarbanel, 
a Platonizing Jew, whose family had been expelled from 
Spain in the persecution under Ferdinand and Isabella ; 
and who in Italy had published this singular work under the 
name of " The Hebrew Lion." The attempt, as far as Garci- 
lasso was concerned, was not a fortunate one. The " Dia- 
logues," which enjoyed considerable popularity at the time, 
had been already printed in Spanish, a fact evidently un- 
known to him ; and though, as it appears from a subsequent 
statement by himself, be had obtained for his translation the 
fevourable regard of Philip the Second, still there was an 
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odour both of Judaism and heathen free-thinking about it, 
that rendered it obnoxious to tJie ecclesiastical authorities 
of the State. Garcilasso's first work, therefore, was speedily 
placed on the Index Exptirgatortus, and was rarely heard 
of afterwards, — Ticknor. Mistory of Spanish Literature. 
vol iii. p. 144. (See further.) 

Spanish Intolerance. 
The condition of things in Spain at the end of the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, seemed to announce a long 
period of national prosperity. But one institution, destined 
soon to discourage and check that intellectual freedom, 
without which there can be no wise and generous advance- 
ment in any people, was already beginning to give token of 
its great and blighting power. The Christian Spaniards 
had from an early period been essentially intolerant To 
their perpetual wars with the Moors, had been added, from 
the end of the fourteenth century, an exasperated feeling 
against the Jews, which the government had in vain en- 
deavoured to control, and \vhich had shewn itself at dif- 
ferent times, in the plunder and murder of muhitudes of 
that devoted race throughout the country. Both races were 
hated by the mass of the Spanish people with a bitter 
hatred; the first, as their conquerors, and the last, for the 
oppressive claims which their wealth had given them on 
numbers of the Christian inhabitants. In relation to both, 
it was never forgotten that they were the enemies of that 
Cross under which all true Spaniards had gone to battle ; 
and of both it was taught by the priesthood, and willingly 
believed by the laity, that their opposition to the faith of 
Christ was an offence to God, which it was a merit in His 
people to punish. When, therefore, it was proposed to 
establish in Spain the Inquisition, which had been so effi- 
dently used to exterminate the heresv oi t\ve t&i\?,e.-Mies., 
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and which had even followed its victims in their flight from 
Provence to Arragon, little serious opposition was made to 
the undertaking. Ferdinand, perhaps, was not unwilling 
to see a power grow up near his throne, with which the 
political government of the country could hardly be in 
alliance ; while the piety of the wiser Isabella, which was, 
however, but little enlightened, led her conscience so cona- 
pletely astray, that she finally asked for the introduction of 
the Holy Office into her dominions as a Christian benefit 
to her people.* After a negotiation with the court of 
Rome, it was established in the city of Seville, in 1481 j 
their first Grand Inquisitors being Dominicans, and their 
first meeting being held in a convent of their order, on the 
and of January. Its earliest victims were Jews. Six were 
burned within four days, when the tribunal first sat ; and 
Mariana slates the whole number of those who suffered in 
Andalusia alone, during the first year of its existence, as 
two thousaud, besides seventeen thousand who underwent 
some sort of punishment less severe than that of the stake ; 
all, it should be remembered, with the rejoicing assent of 
the mass of the people, whose shouts followed the exile of 
the whole body of the Jewish race fi-om Spain in 1492, 
and whose persecution of the Hebrew blood, wherever 
found, and however hidden under the disguises of con- 
version and baptism, has hardly ceased down to our own 
days. — TiCKNOR. History of Spanhh Literature, vol. i. 
p. 408. 

Religious Freedom. 
Mary de Medicis sent to Italy for a celebrated physician, 
named Montaho. He was of the Jewish religion, and ex- 
pressed a willingness to come to the French court, but only 
on condition that he might be allowed there to exercise 

• Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella, Part I. c. 7. ^_ 
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lieely the requirements of his faith. As soon as he arrived 
in Paris, Henry IV. sent for him, and thus addressed him : 
Freedom of conscience is a holy thing, God forbid that I 
should violate it ; exercise then uninterruptedly, you and 
your family, the worship of your fathers, your conscien- 
tiousness in religion is a pledge to me of your conscien- 
tiousness as a physician." The king did still more ; he 
loaded Montalto with proofs of his favour, and his respect 
for conscientiousness went so far, that he allowed him a 
relay of horses, when he ha.d to visit a distant invalid on 
Friday, in order that by arriving in Paris before sunset, he 
might not encroach upon the sanctity of the Sabbath rest. — 
Quoted in the Voice of Jacob, vol. iv. p. 109. 

The Holy Sf.pulchre. 
It is known that the Ennpress Helena, mother of the 
Emperor Constantiue, pretended to have discovered in a 
'miraculous manner the site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. There is an old tradition that Helena did not 
trust altogether to supernatural guidance in her quest, but 
that she tortured some Jews in order to elicit any informa- 
tion which might be preserved and kept secret by members 
of the old faith. Three Israelites of note were immured in 
a. dungeon without food, and when they were almost dead 
by stan'ation, one of ihem said to his fellow-suflerers, that 
the place where Jesus had Ijeen executed had been shewn 
him by his father, to whom it had been pointed out by his 
grandfather. His companions mentioned that disclosure to 
their jailer. The Jew was taken from his dungeon and 
forced to conduct the empress to the place of which he 
had spoken. — Sunday at Home. 

Extraordinary Information. 
In the Genlleman's Magazine^ vol. liQcm.p. Sji^fiiS.^ '&« 
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^^H following peculiar piece of information : " By the Jewish 
^^H law as to adultery, the woman was put to death as well as 
^^^L the man, so that ilu parti€s should neither of them marry 
^^^ i^ain." 
^^B Intolerance. 

There can, indeed, be little doubt that a chief cause of 
the hostility felt against the Christian Church was the in- 
tolerant spirit it at one time displayed. The Romans were 
prepared to tolerate almost any form of religion that would 
tolerate others. The Jews, though quite as obstinate as 
the Christians in refusing to sacrifice to the emperor, were 
rarely molested, except in the periods following their insur- 
rections, because Judaism, however exclusive and unsocial, 
was still an unaggressive national faith. But the Christian 
teachers taught, that all religions, except their own and that 
of the Jews, were constructed by devils, and that all who 
dissented from their church must be lost. — Lecky. Euro- 
pean Morals. 

CuRiotrs Tradition. 
The rabbins aver that there are seven persons over 
whom the worms of the grave have no power, viz., Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Miriam and BeDJamin, 
Some add David to these, because it is said, " My flesh 
shall rest in safety." — Yalkut Shimoni, fol. 95, Frankfort 
edition. 

Feae of God. 

II y a des gens, dont il ne faut pas dire qu'ils craignent 

Dieu, mais bien qu'ila en ont peur. — Diderot. Pensies 



The idea is also strangely confused in the remark : — 
Je Grains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d'autre crainte. 
—Racine, Athalie. 
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There are few words so mucli misunderstood as the word 
nsi', usually rendered " fear," and which in many minds 
is confounded, as shown above, with the idea of "terror." 
In most instances " awe " or " reverence " would be a pre- 
ferable translation. — P. A. 

Beechek on the Jews, 
There is one people that has endured, I refer to the Jews. 
Their national economy was based upon a regard, not merely 
to God personally, but a regard to that righteousness, which 
is the marrow of the providence of God in this world. 
Though they did not strictly adhere to this, they were the 
earliest nation, and the only nation in early times, that 
attempted to organise a temporal polity on the immutable 
principles of righteousness. And what is the result ? They 
are as vital to-day as when Abraham went forth. The old 
patriarch himself was not more a man, than are his pos- 
terity men. In the days of Moses, and King David, and 
Solomon, when the military power of the Jews was felt all 
over the world, there was not so much in that stock, as 
there is to-day. There is scarcely a count:y in Europe, in 
which the principal chairs of some of the best institutions 
are not held by the Jews. There is not a school of philo- 
sophy, of statesmanship, in which you shall not find the 
Jew-mind to range high. Wasted? They have been blown 
about like dust I They have endured persecution, enough 
to blot out any ordinary people a dozen times ; and, to-day, 
nowhere shall you find more national breadth of character 
than among the despised, vagabond Jews, But although 
they have no place to put their foot as Jews, they are 
Americans in America; Europeans in Europe; and Asiatics 
in Asia. Although they are J ews only by sufferance and 
historical reminiscence, yet they exist, and hold their own in 
(be world. — Rev. Henrv Ward Beecher, Church Union. 
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Conversion of the Jews. 

Lewis Dufour Lingeme, who lived in the reign of Louis 
XIV., says, " A Jew, a man of understanding, but of an 
advanced time of hfe, told me that it was wasting water to 
baptise a Jew." See instances of this opinion in Spain and 
Portugal. The fact is, a Jew will continue a Jew, till the 
tenih generation. If a Jew were to turn Christian, he 

>uld be of the sect of Socinians, because they deny the 
divinity of Jesus Cims,t.~ Recreative Revieiv. 

The Human Voice. 

The qualities of the human voice are commonly distin- 
guished under three heads, according to the natural organs 
which appear most particularly concerned in its modulation 
and tones. First, when the sound appears to issue almost 
entirely from the lungs, it is distinguished as a chest voice ; 
secondly, when the throat appears the chief organ connected 
with the production of sound, it is called a throat voice ; 
thirdly, when the process of breathing seems more than 
usually connected with the nostrils, and the sound is accor- 
dingly modulated by their influence, it is called a head 
voice. 

There is a fourth kind of voice, which is but little appre- 
ciated, that does not seem to come naturally from the 
chest, but the quantity of sound that I allude to, is not that 
which is produced in the throat, and distinguished under 
the name of falsetto ; nor is it the voce di iesta. It is a 
cies of ventriloquism, a soft and distinct sound, produced 
apparently in the chest, and chiefly in the back of the throat 
and head — an inward suppressed quality of tone, that con- 
veys the illusion of being heard at a distance. It is a sweet 
and soft melodious sound, wafted from afar, like unto the 
magic spell of an echo. Mr. Braham is the only public 
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singer I ever heard wtio has availed himself of the proper 
advancement which the feigned voice affords. This kind of 
voice is in common use among the Hebrews, and is termed 
by them t?' ^S" hp, "voice of a child." I am decidedly of 
opinion that it is partly in consequence of their cultivating 
this particular tone, that they possess that peculiar sweet- 
ness of voice that has ever distinguished them from other 
singers. — Nathan, History qf Music. 

Cruel Custom. 
It is said that Charlemagne instituted a ceremony at 
Easter, which consisted in a Christian's giving a box on the 
ear to a Jew ; and it appears that the brutal ignorance and 
superstition of those times made those who were appointed 
to perform this scandalous ceremony very zealous to 
make it as hurtful to the poor Jew as possible ; for in the 
time of Count William the third, Hugo, Chaplain to the 
Viscount of Limoges, having been appointed to perform it, 
exerted himself with so much 2eal, that he made both the 
brains and the eyes of the poor Jew drop out of his head 
to the ground. This execrable custom was, about the middle 
of the 12th century, changed into a tax, which was appro- 
priated to the Canons of Saint Serin. — Raynal. Histoire 
de Thoulouze, 

Prejudicial Remarks, 
The Jews have at all times been the object of numerous 
prejudices, of monstrous accusations. We may well behevc 
that many of those crimes have been imputed to them 
wrongfully; but that which by no means is an error or 
a calumny is the love which this degraded {dkhu) people 
ha^ for lucre ; a love which often causes them to adopt the 
most vile practices to obtain it. Neither is it a prejudice 
to assert that the hereditary haired of lYie Jew a^oit^il siNtvj 
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religion except his own, and specially against the Christian 
religion, causes him to consider himself as an enemy, even 
under those governments which grant him the greatest pro- 
tection, and leads him constantly to the commission of con- 
demnable deeds. 

M. Amedee de Batz says, in one of his works, " The Jew 
is a Jew before he is a Frenchman ; he is a tradesman, 
before being a citizen ; he is a being apart in a great city, 
who has not the heart of a man, except for the brethren of 
his own faith, and who looks upon all other men as far 
below his co-religionists. Neither the arts, nor literature, 
nor science, is able entirely to efface the prodigious love for 
gain which is in his heart with his life-blood. Let the Jew 
be a broker, a lawyer, a sculptor, an architect, a notary, or 
a judge, he will always speculate ; the base of his actions 
will be always money, and nothing but money." — Migne. 
Troisiime Etuyd. Thtologtqtie, tome xx., p. 513. 

[As the present work professes to give various opinions 
respecting our nation, I have included ihe above without 
comment. — P. A.] 

Types of Judaism. 

There are types of races which have a wonderful power 
of adaptation to the changes of climate, while others are 
scarcely able to support the least change. Among the 
former we may cite the Jew and the Gipsy. The Jew, at 
the present moment, is to be found in every part of the 
world ; in Europe, from Norway to Gibraltar ; in Africa, 
from Algiers to the Cape of Good Hope ; in Asia, from 
Cochin to the Caucasus, from JafTa to Pekin. In America 
he is to be met with from Montevideo to Quebec; he has 
peopled Australia ; and has given proofs of his powers of 
acclimatisation under the tropics, where people of European 
origin have constantly failed to perpetuate themselves. Jn 
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relation of altitude, though he seldom inhabits the i 
tains, for his tendencies are mostly industrial or c 
cial, yet there is nothing to make us suppose but that he 
possesses a physical compatibility for residence in elevated 
localities. On the other hand, he has lived for many ages, 
and lives still, on the only part of the globe — the valley of 
the Jordan — which is situated more tJian 400 metres below 
the level of the sea, and where it is doubtful whether any 
European would succeed in propagating his race. Finally, 
wherever the Jewish race has been studied up to the 
present time, it has been found to present to statistics of 
births, deaths, and proportions of sex, differing completely 
from those which govern the nationalities among whom 
they reside. Assuredly so unexpected a fact, and one so 
contrary to reasoning, is not one of the least interesting of 
the facts which medical geography has demonstrated to us. 
— BoUDiN. La Giographie ei Stathque Mkditales. 

Rabbinical Histories. 
The I'DPIV IBO of Zacuto, or " Book of Genealogies," is 
the most important of the Jewish histories ; but it has not 
met with the luck of a translator, from the circumstance of 
some anti-Christian passages, which might easily have been 
expimged. We have the nn nas, or the " Branch of 
David," by Ganz, illustrated by Vorstius. Gentius has 
given a better version of Solomon ben Vergas, min* [332", 
or "Book of Judah." Vergas was a Spanish physician, 
who collected sixty-four afflictions of his people, among 
which he classes "public disputations with Christians," 
and the number of false Messiahs. These rabbinical histories 
do not reach lower than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It is a pity that Menasseh Ben Israel did not complete his 
design of a history of Judaism, — Isaac D'1sb.xe\.\, 
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Shibboleth. 

n^ae' (see judges xii. 6). This is the Hebrew word 
which the Gileadites under Jephtha made use of at the 
passages of the Jordan, after a victory over the Ephraimites, 
to lest the pronunciation of the sound sh by those who 
wished to cross the river. The Ephraimites, it would 
appear, in their dialect substituted for ^ sh, the simple 
sound B*J; and the Gileadites, regarding everyone who 
failed to pronounce B* sh as an enemy, put him to death 
accordingly.* 

The word npas" has two meanings in Hebrew; first, an 
ear of corn ; secondly, a stream, or flood ; and it was per- 
haps in the latter sense that this particular word suggested 
itself to the Gileadites, the Jordan being a rapid river. 
There is no mystery in this particular word ; any other be- 
ginning with the sound C' sh would have answered equally 
well. Before the introduction of vowel points {which 
took place not earlier than the sixth century) there was no- 
thing in Hebrew to distinguish the letters t^' and ^ ; so that 
it could not be known by the eye in reading, when k was 
to be sounded after j, as in the English, Sugar, or as in 
German after the most common pronunciation in ©ijradit, 
©Itiel, Sliefet, and many similar words, which are also pro- 
nounced as if with ,t alone. 

It is to be noted that the sound sh is unknown to the 
Greek language, as the English th is unknown in many 
other modem languages. Hence, in the Septuagint, proper 
names combine simply with s, which in Hebrew contain 

• Something similar to this was done at the time of Jack Cade's re- 
bellion, in the reign of Henry VI., when anyone suspecled of being a 
Frenchman, or Flen.ish, was asked to say, " Bread and Cheese." If 
unable to prononnce these simple words salisfaclorily, the obnoiioos 
foreigner was at once despatched. 
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^^^He sound of K* sft. One result has been that through the 
^^HkiXX. and the Vulgate some of these names such as li"'P? 
^^■"S'D?', liUpB'j nbV, having become naturalised in the Greelc 
Tonn, have been retained in the English version, as Samson, 
Samuel, Simeon, and Solomon ; also as ^^'^, '^^'!?\ have 
become Anglicised as Moses, Isaiah, etc. Hence, likewise, 
there is a singularity of the Septuagint version, that in the 
passage quoted from Judges xii, 6, the translator could not 
introduce the word " Shibboleth " ; but has substituted one 
of its translations oTa\iif: (an ear of com), which certainly 
destroys the point of the narrative, and the sense of the 
passage. The LXX. version says, " Say now, Stachys." 

In proper names, not natunilised through the Septuagint, 
the Hebrew form is retained, as in Shiloh, Sheba, Mephi- 
bosheth, etc. — Compiled. Smith. Dictionary of the Bible, 
etc. 

Note. — Other letters are also transformed in the LXX., 

particularly n, ' and V. There is little doubt that n, rendered 

I sometimes by j, sometimes by /, would mostly best be ren- 

■ dered by tk; as we find in old Latin versions, "B'raisheeth 

If n'SPKia, cum muUus aliis."—?. A. 



Commandments to Noah. 
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According to tradition, the seven commandments given 
Noah and his sons, known as n: '33 niSO jau' were I'n, 
due administration of justice j QB'n T\l-a, to worship God ; 
mr mi3V, to avoid idolatry ; ni""W '1^'3, chastity and moder- 
ation ; Q'DT nD'aE!', not to be guilty of bloodshed ; H\\, to 
abstain from robbery ; 'fin \a "ins, not to eat from a living 
animal, or deprive it of a limb. The Rabbins hold, that 
whatever non-Israelite holds these seven obligations, has a 
share in the world to come ; and that wherever the power 
of the Israelites prevails, it is their duty to enforce the above 
observances. 
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Eating Bacon. 
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The custom of eating a gammon of bacon at Easter, still 
maintained in some parts of England, is founded on the 
abhorrence our forefathers thought proper to express in that 
way, towards the Jews, at the season for commemorating 
the Resurrection. — Drake. Shakesfeare and his Times. 

N0M5 DE Guerre. 
Looking at the contests in which history records them to 
have been engaged, and their unremitted persecution of our 
own race, surely we are not wrong in calling the assumed 
names of Clement, Innocent, Benedictj and Pius, in sober 
earnest, noms deguerre. — P. A. 

Inscription on a Cemetery. 
At Great Strelitz, in Silesia, may be seen a burial-ground, 
which a generous Israelite presented in 1842, for the inter- 
ment of the Jewish community there. He had the follow- 
ing remarkable inscription engraved on a stone at the 
entrance : — ■ 

Contristis Consolalio ! nnijn nn 'NDI^. ^^m 

Improbis Moestitia ! nniK 3^ "Sph. ^^| 

Justa Laetitia ! nnot? 3^ '1E"S. ^^| 

— Archives Israelttei. 

Emancipation in WOrtemberg. 
According to a special law voted in 1861, the Jews resi- 
dent in Wiirtemberg had already obtained the right of 
citizens, which had been previously withheld from them by 
the Constitution of that State. The legal commission of 
the Chamber of Deputies has just made another step in 
advance, by proposing that henceforward Jews should be 
admitted to all political rights, and that they should be put 
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on the same footing as Wurtemburgers of other religious 
professions. Besides which, the commission has proposed, 
by five votes against four, the abolition of the Israelitish 
oath, the right of intermarrying between Jews and Chris- 
tians, and an equal claim for help to poor, without distinc- 
tion of faith or creed. — ArchiTes Israelites, tome xxv., 1864, 
Die Allgtmeine Zeilung ties Jiidenthums, writing on the 
same subject, says, " The Chamber of Deputies at Stuttgard, 
has discussed the proposal of a law relative to the civil 
position of the IsraeUtes of this country. The first para- 
graph of this law runs thus ; ' The Israelites of tliis country 
are subject in every respect to the same laws as affect all 
other of its subjects ; they shall enjoy the same rights and 
will have to fulfil the same duties.' This proposal wa-s 
adopted almost unanimously (Sa against 1). Another 
article, proposing the authorisation of marriages between 
Christians and Jews, was more strongly opposed ; but was 
subsequently carried by 49 votes against 34. As might 
have been expected, the clergy were the opponents, and the 
Liberals, as well as several professors, in favour of this pro- 
position. The whole of the law, in which also is included 
the suppression of the oath more judaia, has been adopted 
by 64 votes against \^.—Alleg. Zeiiung des Judenlhums. 

Synagogue at Poona. 
The ceremony of laying the first stone of a new syna- 
gogue in the Deccan, was solemnly performed at Poona. 
The attendants were not numerous, but they were of the 
^/iV^of society. According to the Hebrew ritual, and under 
established forms for such celebrations, Mr. David Sassoon 
fixed the comer-stone of an edifice which will soon rise 
majestically from its foundation. Many persons came from 
Bombay to witness this ceremony. tsaXms txxvv lami. 
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cxxxii. were recited. After the laying of the stone, the 

miniater invoked the blessing of heaven on the Queen of 

England and her Government, as also on the generous 

r founder of this Temple, — Archives Israelites, tome xxv., 



Hugh Broughton, 

Broughton, a learned divine, descended from an ancient 
family, was bom at Oidbury, in Shropshire, in 1549. At 
Cambridge he became one of Ihe Fellows at Christ's Col- 
lege, and there laid the foundation of his knowledge of 
Hebrew, in which he afterwards made such remarkable 
proficiency. 

In 1589 he went to Germany, and stayed some time at 
Frankfort, where he had a long dispute in the Jewish Syna- 
goge with Rabbi Elias, on the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. He appears to have been very solicitous for the 
conversion of the Jews, and his taste for rabbinical and 
Hebrew studies led him to take pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of those learned Jews whom he occasionally met with. 
In the course of his travels he had also disputes with the 
Papists; but in his contests both with them and with the 
Jews, he was not very attentive to the rules either of pru- 
dence or politeness. 

As may be supposed, he was a very voluminous writer, 
even for those times. Most of his works were collected and 
printed in London under the following title : — "■ The Works 
of the great Albionean Divine, renowned in many Nations 
for rare Skill in Salem's and Athen's Tongues, and familiar 
Acquaintance with all Rabbinical Learning, Mr. Hugh 
Broughton." This edition of his works is bound in one 
large volume folio, and is replete, as may be supposed, with 
much recondite and " Thalmudique " lore, which might be 
of interest to Hebraique students, though of course all have 
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I tendency in favour of the opposite belief. — Condensed 
l^m Rose. Bi^. Dictionary, 1857. 



Menasseh (ben Joseph) ben Israel. 
Those who may be desirous of inspecting the first printed 

' copy of his address to Cromwell, will find it in the British 

[ Museum Library, under the Press mark ^^ b, a small 
quarto, which also contains several other tracts incident to 
the Jews. The title-page is addressed " To His Highnesse 
The Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the Humbie Addresses of Men- 

f asseh Ben Israel, a Divine and Doctor of Phvsick, on 
bthalfe of the Jewish nation," There is also in the same 
volume " The Hope of Israel," etc., by the same erudite 
writer. The second edition, corrected and amended, 
*' Whereunto are added in this second edition, some Dis- 

I courses upon the Conversion of the Jewes, by Moses Wall, 

r J652." 

Many very interesting extracts could be given from these 
' tracts ; but a few must suffice. 

Cromwell is thus addressed : — " And beseech you for 

God's sake, that ye would according to that Piety and 

Power wherein you are eminent beyond others, to grant," 

. " Now we know, how our Nation at the present is 

I spread all about, and hath its seat and dwelling in the most 

\ flourishing parts of all the Kingdomes and Countreys of the 

' World, as well in America as in the other three parts 

thereof." He heads the address in different sections "How 

I profitable The Nation of the Jewes are ; " " How Faithfull 

the Nation of the Jewes are." " The Nobility of the Jews," 

is also cited, but not enlarged on, " as lately it hath bene 

most worthily and excellently shewed and described in a 

y certain Booke, called 'The Glory of Jehudih a.\ii.\?s^; 



I 

^^B . dedicated to our Nation by that worthy Christian Minister, 
^^P Mr. Henry Jessey {1653, in Dutch), where this matter is 
^^B eet at large; and by Mr. Edw. Nicholas, Gentleman, in 
^^H his Eooke called 'An Apologie for the Honourable Nation 
^^m of the Jewes, and all the Sons of Israel' (in English, 

^K 1648)." 
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It is said that the iate Duke of York, on the eve of his 
departure from Lisbon, was waited on by the Inquisitor- 
General of Portugal, who humbly requested his Royal 
Highness to stay a few days longer, and he would treat him 
with an au/o dafk — that is, burn a few Jews for his diver- 
sion. — Recreative Review, vol. i., p. 294. 

Quid pro Quo. 
The Jews are a race of people very difficult of conver- 
sion; and if they are converted — as we have lately found — 
they must be paid for it. In Rymer's " Fcedera," we have 
an account of Elizabeth, a Jewish convert, the daughter of 
Rabbi Moses, who was aOowed tivopence per day, as a con- 
sideration, in 1603, for being deserted by her family, on 
account of her change as to religion, — Jbid., vol. ii., 
p. 128. 

GoNDEMAR AND Bacon. 

Gondemar, the Spanish Ambassador, happening to meet 
the ex-Chancellor, after his fall, wished him a merry Easter. 
" And to you, Signor," replied Bacon, " I wish a merry Pass- 
over," The reply, it must be remembered, not only com- 
prehended a wish that the ambassador were well out of the 
kingdom, but alluded to his supposed Jewish origin. — 
Secret Bislory pf fames I. 
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Vitality of the Jewish Nation. 
■a people scattered wide indeed, 
Yet from the mingling world distinctly kept ; 
Ages ago the Roman standard stood 
Upon their ruins ; yet have ages swept 
, O'er Rome itsdf, like an o'erwhelming flood; 
Since down Jerusalem's streets she poured her children's 

And still the nation lives ! 

— Bull's Museum. 

A Peculiar People. 
; And yet it is certain this is a peculiar people. Let us 
* consider the prophecies given so long ago, of which they 
see the fulfilling at this day with their own eyes, of tiie state 
of the Jews for many ages past; and at present, without a 
king or priest, or temple, or sacrifice ; scattered to the four 
winds, siaW as with a sieve, among all nations ; yet pre- 
served and always to be so, a distinct people from all others 
of the earth ; whereas those mighty monarchies, which 
oppressed the Jews, and which commanded the world in 
L their turns, and had the greatest human prospect of per- 
' peiuity, were to be extinguished as they have been, even 
that their names should be blotted out from under heaven. 
— Recreative Review, vol. iii., page 321. 

Conversion of a Jew. 
The following wonderful account of the conversion of a 
Jew, is extracted from "The Golden Legend; imprynted 
at London, in Fleete Strete, at the Sygne of the Sonne, by 
Wynkyn de Worde, ^^ August, 1527;" and is not only 
curious for its antiquity, but for a surprising parallel to a 
Btoiy to be found in "Don Quixote," Ttie old aXQrj x'OTis, 
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thus : — There was a man y had borrowed of a Jewe a 
somme of money, and sware upon the awter of Saynt 
Nycolos, that he wolde rend re and paye it agayne as soone 
as he mj'ght, and gave none other pledge. And this man 
, helde this money so longe. that the Jewe demanded and 
asked his money. And he sayd, that he had payed him : 
then the Jew mayd him to come before the lawe in judge- 
tnent, and the othe was given to y" dettour, and he brought 
with him an holowe staffe, in wyche he had put the money 
in golde, and he lenle upon y° staffe. And when he sholde 
make his othe, and sware, he delivered his staffe to y" 
Jewe to kepe and holde whyles he sware, and then sware 
' he had delyvered more than he ought to hym.* And 
vha he had made the othe, he demanded his staffe back 
agayn of the Jewej and he, nothynge knowing of his mahce, 
delyvered it to him; then this deceyvour went his waye, 
and laid him in the waye, and a cart with four wheles, 
came with grete force and slewe him, and brake the staffe 
with golde, that it spred abrode. And when the Jewe 
herde this, he carae ihyder, sore moved, and saw the fraude. 
And manye sayd to him that be sholde take to him the 
golde. And he refused it, sayinge. But yf he y' was deed 
were not raysed agayne to life by y' merits of Saynte 

I Nicolas, he wolde not receyve baptysm and become 
Chrysten. Then he that was deed arose, and the Jewe 
was christened. — Reereat. Rev., vol. ii., p. 128. 
: 
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See the history of Sancho Panza's judgnients 

Baraturia. The More Judaico (see furlhtr) would necessilate the giving 

the staff while the oath was administered. The tale is, I believe, 

mted in the Talmud; but as Cervantes was most likely not a 

Hebrew scholar, he must have acquired his knowledge of it through 

BOme Arabic version, rendered into the Spanish language. — P. A. 
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Noah and his Wife. 



In Chaucer's " Miller's Tale," we have this passage, ver. 
3,538 :— 

Hael thou not herd , quod Nicholas also, 
The sorweof Noc with his felawship, 
Or tiial he might get his wif lo ship ? 

This anecdote about Noah also occurs in the "Chester 
Whitsun Playes," where the authors, according to the 
established indulgence allowed to dramatic poets, perhaps 
thought themselves at liberty to enlarge on the sacred story. 
MSS. Harl., 2,013. This altercation between Noah and 
his wife takes up almost the whole pageamit of these inter- 
ludes. Noah, having reproa-ched his wife for her usual 
forwardness of temper, at last conjures her to come on 
board the ark for fear of drowning. 

His wife insists on his sailing without her, and swears 
by Christ and Saint John that she will not embark till 
some of her old female companions are ready to go with 
her. She adds, that if he is in such a hurry, he may sail 
alone, and fetch himself a new wife. At length, Shem, 
with the help of his brothers, forces her into the vessel; 
k^and while Noah very cordially welcomes her on board, she 
T gives him a box on the ear. 

This salutation is still carefully preserved in the puppet- 
low, where Punch says, "Hazy weather, Master Noah," 
Warton. History of Engiish Poetry, vol. 11., 
W*- 373- 

B I SHOP Grosthead. 
Greathead, or Grossteste, Bishop of Lincoln, a uni- 
il scholar, and no less conversant in polite letters than 
t abstruse sciences, cultivated and patronised the 
idy of the Greek language. He wrote about two hundred 
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Hebrew Books. 



r 

^^H books.* He is also said to have been profoundly skilled 
^^H the Hebrew language. 

I- 

Ft 



William the Conqueror permitted great number of Jews 
to come over from Rouen, itnd to setde in England about 
the year ro87. Their multitude soon increased, and they 
spread themselves in vast bodies throughout most of the 
cities and capital toivns in England, where they built 
synagogues. There were fifteen hundred of them at York 
about the year 1189. At Bury, in Suffolk, is a very com- 
•plete remain of a Jewish synagogue of stone, in the Norman 
style, large and magnificent. Hence it was that many of 
the learned English ecclesiastics of these times became 
acquainted with their books and language. In the reign of 
William Rufus, the Jews were remarkably numerous, and 
had acquired a considerable property ; and some of their 
rabbis were permitted to open a school in the university, 
where they instructed not only their own people, but many 
Christian students, in the Hebrew literature, about the year 
1054. Within two hundred years after this, they were 
banished the kingdom. This circumstance was highly 
favourable to the circulation of their learning in England. 

The suddenness of their dismission obliged them for 
present subsistence and other reasons, to sell their movable 
goods of all kinds, among which were large quantities of 
rabbinical books. The monks, in various parts, availed 
themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford, there was a prodigious sale of 
effects, containing immense stores of their manu- 
scripts, which were immediately purchased by Gregory of 
Huntingdon, prior of the Abbey of Ramsey. Gregory 
speedily became an adept by means of these valuable 
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^^^Ricquisitions, which he bequeathed to his monastery about 
^^Hthe year 1250.* Other members of the same convent, in 
^^ consequence of these advantages, are said to have been 
equal proficients in the same language soon after the death 
of Prior Gregory, among which were Robert Dodford, 
Librarian of Ramsey, and Laurence Holbech, who com- 
piled a Hebrew Lexicon. At Oxford, great multitude of 
their books fell into the hands of Roger Bacon, or were 

k bought by his brethren, the Franciscan friars of that Uni- 
versity. — Warton, vol. i. cxxxv. • 
Gift of Queen Anne. 
There is a beam in the roof of the Portuguese Syna- 
gogue in Bevis Marks, which came from the timbers of a 
man-of-war in the reign of Queen Anne, by whom it was 
presented to the Synagogue, It may also be noted that 
there are, in the same place of worship, some seats more 
than two hundred years old, having been moved thither 
&om the ancient synagogue in King Street, Aldgate, the 
first place of worship established since the return of the 

PJews to this country, about the year 1655. — Compiled. 
Jews in Berlin. 
The number of Jews allowed to live in Berlin was fixed 
byanedict of Frederick the Great, in 1752. It was a pri- 
vilege that had to be purchased. A Jew was obliged to 
pay for the permission to marry ; he had to pay for every 
child ; and if the number of Jews exceeded that authorised 
by law, the surplus had to quit the country. They were 
not even allowed to enter the army. Manufactures and 

* Among the MSS, in Bibl. Lambeth may be seen " Libri Prions 
Gregotii de Ramesey : Prima pars Bibliolkecae liebnticat," etc TbiB 
^ .ma; be well worthy the inspeelion of Hebrew scholaTs.^? . K, 
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agriculture were forbidden to them, as well as liberal 
fessions ; mathematics and medicine alone were excepted. 
A Jew who was not bom at Berlin could not reside there, 
unless he was in the service of one of his co-religionists. 
Moses Mendelsohn was only tolerated at this capital in the 
capacity of a shopman, in the employ of Bemhard, the 
manufacturer. It was a Frenchman, the Marquis D'Aigens 
who procured for him the privilege of domicile, by address- 
ing to Frederick, who was partial to him, the following 
petition ;— " A bad Catholic philosopher, entreats a bad 
Protestant philosopher, to grant the privilege to a bad 
Jewish philosopher." The king granted this privilege for 
Mendelsohn, but not for his descendants. Moreover, a 
thousand thalers were demanded from hira for the grant ; 
this fine, however, the king remitted. 

Nationality of Chief Rabbis. 
It may not be generally known, that the former Chief 
Kabbi, Reverend Solomon Herschel, was an Englishman 
by birth, his father having been Chief Rabbi in London 
when his son Solomon was bom. The present Chief 
Rabbi, Reverend Dr. AdLer, was bom a subject of tbe 
United Kingdom, his birthplace being Hanover, at the 
time of its connection with the British Cioyra.— Jewish 
Chronicle, i86g. 

Inscription at Frankfort. 

In the public promenade of this city was a board bearing 

this inscription — " Jews and dogs are not allowed here." 

Napoleon, when here, observed this, and instantly ordered 

the removal of the insulting notice. — Ibid. 

"Place aux Dames." 
The tirst series of proverbs, originating in so far a period 
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Ipttt they are lost in the mist of time, I intend laying 
Kfore you, are, in deference to "Place aux Dames," 
relating to the gentler sex, I exclude, of course, all those 
that are to be found in that part of Semitic literature called 
sacred ;^" A good wife is a good present." " Happy the 
man that has a beautiful wife, his days are increased." 
" Descend a step to choose a wife, ascend a step to choose 
a friend." "If your wife is little, stoop to her." "A 
woman can love a poor boy better than a rich dotard." '• A 
man can only find real delight in one wife." " When the 
wife is asieep, the basket is asleep also." "A wife speaks 
and spins." "A man should not, while drinking from one 
cup, look into another." 

I have only quoted a few of the many proverbs that lie 
scattered everywhere in the Hebrew literature, and it is 
perfectly evident that woman occupied as high and respect- 
ful a position as she does at the present day. It has been 
the fault of many writers to select the worst possible 
garbled and detached extracts, misquoted and mistranslated, 
and deduce from this that woman owes her true and equal 
rank only to northern races, — E. L, Benas, Lwerjiool Phi- 
lesephical Socidy, 1869. 

MONTEFIOKE, 

One of the most euphonious of Italian family names is 
the designation which has been so brilliantly illustrated in 
our own country by the present head o£ the family " Mon- 
tefiore." The family bear on their arms mounds of flowers 
(monte di fiore). Montefiore is the name of a town or 
village in Italy. 

Estimation of the Talmud, 
The Talmudists are accused of esteeming their own 
rka more than the Bible, and of lecotameuim'^ 'Oae. 
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Mishna and Talmud in preference to it. Their traducera 
endeavour to support this truly absurd charge by two pas- 
i from the Talmud itself. One (according to their 
representation) runs thus : — " They who study the Bible, 
do what is deemed neither virtue nor vice. They who 
study the Mishna, perform something of a virtue, and on 
that account receive a reward. But they who study the 
Gemara, perform what may be esteemed the greatest virtue." 
{Talmud Baba Meziah.) The other runs thus:—"The 
Bible is like water, the Mishna like wine, and the Talmud 
like spiced wine," etc. (Treatise Sophrim.) From these 
passages it is inferred that the Talraudists preferred their 
own works to the Scriptures. But really I cannot see how 
fiuch an inference can fairly be drawn from them. For 
what regards the first quotation, the first part thereof is 
evidently mistranslated. The original doth not say, " That 
those who study the Bible, do what is deemed neither virtue 
nor vice, but mD WNl mo Nip03 a'pE^Wn. " Those who 
study the Scripture, do what is deemed avirtue and no virtue," 
that is to say, the knowledge of Scripture is so indispensably 
necessary to every Israelite, that those who are engaged in 
it, have no right to arrogate any particular merit to them- 
selves, since they are only doing their duty. " Those who 
study the Mishna (not, indeed, to the exclusion of Scrip- 
ture, as those writers would have us believe, but in addition 
to it) do what is meritorious, for which they may expect 
a reward." Because a knowledge of it is not absolutely 
necessary for every individual, but for those who are 
designed to instruct their brethren, because also it cannot 
be acquired without great industry and application. And 
a knowledge of the Talmud, in addition to the preceding, 
is still more laudable. The second proposition inculcates 
the same sentiments. The Holy writings are compared to 
water, water being indispensably necessary for the preser- 
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ration of every individual, so are the Scriptures. The 
Mishna is compared to wine, wine being very acceptable, 
but surely not absolutely necessary.* Still less necessajy 
is spiced wine, to which the Talmud is compared j though 
happy is he who possesses all three in abundance. — 
HuRWiTZ. HArew Tales, etc. 



r. 



Respect for the Jewish Nation. 
r look upon that people (the Jews) with astonishment 
and reverence ; they are living proofs of facts most ancient 
and most divine. Wherever we have a Jew on the surface 
of the earth, there we have a man whose testimony and 
whose conduct connect the present time with the memory 
of all time. — Bishop Watson. 

D'IsRAELi's jEwtsH Origin. 
Mr. D'lsraeli is himself of Jewish origin, and he has iden- 
tified his own natural powers, and his own ambition, with 
the history and destinies of that people ; he has done 
more, he has sacrificed to his natural feelings his own good 
sense, and his appreciation of the circumstances of his own 
age and time. It is indisputably to his honour that while 
so many persons of his blood have condescended to the 
smallest devices, such as the elision of vowels, or the trans- 
position of consonants, to veil the classical names of their 
families, or have dropped them altogether, out of a false 
shame, he should, without even, the obligation of the reli- 
gious duty, have frankly avowed the fact, and repudiated 
the notion of disgrace in this alien origin. This is not 
only honourable, but, like other bold avowals of the truth, 

■ Analogiius to this I remember a passage in my English grammali- 
eal eiercises, when nnder the educational charge of my respected 
schoolmaster whom I have quoted above : "It is mi great merit 10 spell 
ccrTectly, but a great difict 10 do il incorrectly," — ?. A. 
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it is wise ; for what distinction Mr. D'Israeli may hereafter 
achieve, this circumstance can never be thrown in his 
teeth, and he has taken at least one weapon of prejudice 
out of the hands of his opponents. — Edinburgh Review, 

1847. 

The Oath " More Judaico." 
Among the (arrfets) decrees of the " Court of Colmar," 
vol. iv., page 368, etc., may be found the extract of a 
decree of said Court, under date of February 10, i8og, 
which (translated) reads as follows : — In conformity with 
the Imperial decree on this subject, and noting those of 
the Emperors Sigismund and Charles V., of the dale of 
August 12, 1530, concerning the privileges of the Jews; 
of the jurisprudence adopted by the Court of Appeal 
of Brunswick-Luneburg ; the regulations of the Imperial 
Chamber of Lower Austria ; of those of Frankfort, under 
date of December 7, 1705; and of other States of Ger- 
many, it appears, that any Jew who has to take an oath, 
must present himself in the Synagogue, accompanied by 
ten Jews of the same sex, whose age must not be less than 
thirteen; his head being covered, his forehead and his 
hand bearing the Thephillin Schel Rasch*, and Schel 
Vad, covered with his Tallis, and wearing his Area 
Canphor (sic) with the Zizzes. He must then present 
himself before the Osen, or the tabernacle. The Coscher 
Sepher Thora must be taken out, and carried with pomp 
to the Almemor, where shall be read the passage concern- 
ing the oath. The Thora shall then be placed on the arm 
of the Jew, his right hand extended on the verse in the 
fifth book of Moses — " Thou shall not take the name of 

' The names of the hoi; appendages, etc, sie all worded according 
ir desigiiatiuii iu tlie Hebrew. 
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wj God in vain " After having heard the explanation of 
ine Rabbi respecting the oath, and of the evil consequences 
stEending perjury, he is to repeat the following formula : — 
Adonai ! Creator of heaveri and all things, who is equally 
fflyGod, and that of all assembled here, I invoke Thee, by 
Thy Sacred Name, at this moment, when the truth is 
required to be declared, and I swear by Thee to speak all 

. 'he truth. 1 swear, consequently, that I pray Thee, 

Adonai, to aid tne, and to confirm this truth ; but in case 
^i I should now employ any fraudulent concealment of the 
f^cts, may I be eternally cursed, and consumed, and anni- 
iiilated by the fire in which perished Sodom and Gomorrah, 
^^ punished by all the maledictions written in the Thora, 
Md may then the Eternal, who has created the leaves, the 
grass, and all things, never corae to my help, nor to my 
sssisiance, in any of my affairs or of my troubles. But if I 
speak truly and act rightly, may Adonal be a help to me, 
and then only. — Hallez. Des Juifs en France. 

Although time and improved intelligence have greatly 
modified, if not entirely abrogated, this invidious distinc- 
tion, it will not be uninteresting to read the decision of the 
Court of Colmar of January 13, 1S28, with the detailed 
opinions that preceded the decision. It may be found in 
Hallez, pp. 352 — 365. 

The gist of the argument seems to be that the Chamber 
considers the oath as partly civil, and in a great measure as 
a religious obligation ; that the Jews in Alsace being reci- 
pients of the Talmud obligations, are bound to adhere in 
ihis case to the dicta of their rabbins; but that the Jews 
of the South, who consider themselves amenable only to 
the Mosaic dispensation, do not require any special form 
of oath to verify their evidence. The decision concludes 
with Slating that the enormous disproportion which exists 
between the two localities in this respect, ex^Vala^ ui^jo ^i^fc 
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enonnous difference between the respective Jews who 
people them, and that, if in fact, the judges of the South 
have the pleasing satisfaction of seeing in the Jews who are 
under their constant observation, only men who are honest, 
active, industrious— in a word, citizens, who equally are aa 
useful to the country as to themselves — it may easily be 
conceived that they may, with perfect approval of con- 
science to justify themselves, release themselves from a 
special form of oath, no longer necessary, and which even 
could never have been legally prescribed to these southern 

, Jews. 

But, at the same time, these' decrees do not decide any- 

■ thing for the Jews of Alsace, because they have among 
themselves a special rite and legislation, particularly with 
regard to oaths ; and it is therefore more important to 
retain for them a formula, because it fulfils more effectively 
the purpose of the law, that of associating religious obli- 
gations with civil requirements. 

It is to be hoped, that by the concurrence of those 
rabbins who exercise great authority, and have great 
influence, the desirable end may be obtained, of effacing 
all distinction between Frenchmen in general ; it will then 
be easy for legislators to make this change, when facts and 

I the spirit of progress shall have proved the real utility of 

L such a measure. — Condensed and compiled from Hallez, 

Orthographv of Proper Names. 

One of our correspondents, a good Hebraist, objects to the 
general orthography of many Jewish eminent men. He 
observes — "The true name is Avravenel, and the proof is, 
that there is here (Constantinople) a Chacham named 
R. Jehuda Avravenel, and all the Eastern rabbins, pro- 
nounce the name in the same manner. There also are 
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Other persons of the same siimame residing here, and they 
are most prt'^ably descendants of the same Portuguese 
family. It is the same with the name of Kimchi, R. David 
Kimchi (the celebrated Hebrew grammarian) in which way 
also Western Jews pronounce it ; but his name was Kamchi ; 
there are many families of that name here. So also with 
regard to the poet Salomon ben Djibirul, who with you 
is Gebiral, because people are ignorant of Judaic- Spanish 
names. R. Elias Misrachi is the name of this sage, and 
not Misrochi, as you sound iL" I could easily, adds the 
writer, increase this nomenclature. Here I hear the names 
correctly spoken, and I venture to rectify that wiiich is 
erroneous in Western designations, — Archives Israelites, 
torn. XXV., 1S64. 

Hasty BAPTis.y. 
B Geoffrey, son of Otho, succeeded his father in 1049 in 
1 ttie County of Macon, where there were many Israelites. 
An anecdote is related which testifies more to his zeal than 
to his intelligence. It was customary in the Church of 
Macon to baptise a child on Holy Saturday, at the Bless- 
ing of the Fonts. On one occasion, no infant having been 
brought for that purpose. Count Geoffrey, who was present, 
rushed out of church with some of his nobles, ran to the 
Hebrew bridge, seized a Jewish child, and brought him to 
the font for baptism. The Countess Beatrice, his wife, 
became godmother to the child, to which she gave the 
name of her husband. When he grew up (a prototype of 
Mortara), having persisted in his imposed Christianity, he 
became a monk of Cluny. — L'art de verifier Its Dates, 
annh 1049. 

Jewish Biography. 
Mr. L. B. Phillips, who has published an elahoTa.Xft'^'a^ 
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on Biography, containing more than 100,000 references, 1 

writes to the editor of the "Jewish Chronicle" (June 1, 
i86q): — "I am not forgetting to notice as many of our ' 

race as the works and writings in the public and private 
collections which I am working will afford; and your 
readers will be enabled to judge that they will not be un- 
■ worthily represented, when they learn that I have carefully 
I, digested the following works, and extracted the names and 
' qualifications of the authors, scholars, etc., mentioned 
therein ; Wolf, ' Bibliotheca Hebraica;' Bartolocci, 'Magna 
Rabbinica,' and ' Bibl. Heb. cum comm. Rabbin. ;' Le- 
long, 'Bibl. Sacra;' Jost, 'Geschichte der Israellten ;' 
Buxtorf, 'De Abhreviaturis Hebraicis;' and the 'Biblio- 
theca Espafiola,' of J. R. de Castro, which latter work has 
I been quite forgotten by former biographers, although it 
I contains notices of seven hundred works of the rabbis, 
which escaped the ravages of time, superstition, and the 
' Inquisition, the writers of which have been thus described 
I by Prescott — ' The whole bearing most honorable testimony 
' to the talent and various erudition of the Spanish Jews.' " 
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Embassy from Charlemagne. 
It has frequently been asked, why Charlemagne included 
a Jew in the famous embassy which he sent to the Caliph 
Aroun-el-Rashid, at the end of the sixth century. We 
must always bear in mind the manners of the times ; the 
ambassadors did not know how to read or write; they did 
not know the manners of the East The Jew, who knew 
all this, was a precious man, indispensable, and it is there- 
fore not astonishing that he formed part of the embassy. — 
Bail. Elat des Juifs en France. 

The Targum Dialect. 
In the impenetrable Alpine mountains of Kurdistan, no 
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^^V&ss than in the plains of Urmiah, there are Jews .who 
^^W^speak the language of the Targum, that is, the language 
^* which the exisLing Chaldean people of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures have more or less faithfully preserved since ancient 
times. The number of Jews in the Persian and Turkish 
States, who speak the language of the Targum, or modem 
SyriaCj is not ascertained. — Rev. A. Lowv. 

The Rabbi's " Ticket of Leave." 
In the Synagogue at Metz is still obsen-ed a min "IBD 
(Roll of the Law), which belonged to Gabriel Cohen, 
rabbi of that community from 1638 to 1649. He would 
never permit any one to rise on his account, though it was 
according to the adage, DlpH n3't? '3DD, " thou shall rise 
before the hoary head." Seeing, however, that this custom 
was persevered in, he adopted the plan of carrying a small 
"n "D under his arm, so that the homage might be rendered 
to the sacred roll and not to himself. Having once asked 
permission of absence to visit his family, he exceeded the 
permitted time of his irmge, and on his return the com- 
munity refused to receive him ; wishing to remain by force, 
they took off the doors and windows of his residence, and 
compelled him to quit the town. — Archives Israelites, 

On Miracles. 
The miracles in the Bible are not, like those in Livy, 
detached ; they do not disturli the civil history, which goes 
on very well without them. But the miracles of the Jewish 
historians are intimately connected with all the civil affairs 
of which they make the necessary and inseparable part 
The whole history is founded on these, and consists of 
little else ; and if it were not a history of them, it would be 
1 history of nothing.— Bolingbroke. Posthumous Works, 
voL iii., p. 279. 
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Paul IV. on the J 
In a passage of a Bull by this Pope, we find 
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wretched people {malheureiese peuplade) attests by its exist- 
ence the truth, the triumph, and the perpetuity of religion," 
I And yet — strange contradiction — this Pope (Caraffei) was 
I one of the most violent persecutors of the Jews in Italy 
[ about the middle of the loth century. It was this pontiff 
I who, after having imprisoned them in those species of 
r called the Ghetto, caused their books and their 
persons to be burnt by the Inquisition. 

First Russian Jewish Synagogue. 

The Jews here (St Petersburg) have at length, after 
much negotiation with the Government, obtained permis- 
erect a synagogue. Hitherto the Jews have legally 
had no right to reside in the empire, and were consequently 
obliged to account for their presence under various pre- 
texts ; for the admission of which by the authorities they 
had to pay large sums, and as they were regarded as tem- 
porary residents only, they were not allowed to erect any 
permanent houses of prayer. A committee, consisting of 
the wealthiest Jews of St. Petersburg, has now been formed 
to collect funds for the new building, which is to be got up 
on a scale of great magnificence. 

The Golos, ever ready to suspect separatist principles 
. in the empire, takes this opportunity to lecture the Jews on 
their attachment to their rehgion and customs, and to re- 
commend such of them as wish to remain in Russia to 
become Russians. — Pali Mall Gazelle, November 3, 1869. 



Prosperity of the Jews. 
Selden says, " Talk what you will of the Jews, that they 
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are cursed ; they thrive wheresoever they come ; they are 
able to oblige the prince of their country by lending him ■ 
money. None of them beg ; they keep together ; and for 
them being hated, my life for yours, Christians hate one 
another as much." 

I Jews in Scotland. 

■ " Jews do not thrive in Scotland, they find the place too 
hot for them, or pre-occupied ; we dare not decide which." 
This absurd remark is found in the " Edinburgh Review," 
vol. xxviii., p. 386. Elsewhere, however, I read, "There is 
an opinion that when Edward I. expelled the Jews, many 
of them fled to Scotland, where they have propagated since 
in great numbers." Witness the aversion this nation has, 
above all others, to hog's flesh. 

I Jews in the Middle Ages. 

The Aristotelian, or Arabian philosophy, continued to 
be communicated from Spain and Arabia to the rest of the 
world by means of the Jews, particularly to France and Italy, 

■ which were overrun with Jews about the loth and nth 
I centuries. About these periods, not only the courts of the 

Mahommedan princes, but even those of the Pope himself, 
were filled with Jews. Here they principally gained an 
establishment by the profession of physic, an art then but 
imperfectly known and practised in most parts of Europe. 
Being well versed in the Arabian tongue, from their con- 
nection with Africa and Egypt, they had studied the 
Arabian translation of Galen and Hippocrates, which had 
become still more familiar with those of their brethren who 
resided in Spain. From this source also the Jews learned 
philosophy, and Hebrew versions, made about this time 
from the Arabic, of Aristotle and the Greet ^Vv-jtitxaBsxtv^, 
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mathematicians, are extant in some libraries. ■ Here was a 
beneficial result of the dispersion and vagabond condition 
of the Jews, I mean the. difliision of knowledge. 

One of the most eminent of these learned Jews was 
Maimonides, a physician, philosopher, astrologer, and 
theologist, educated at Cordova under Averroes ; he died 
about the year 1 208. Averroes being accused of heretical 
opinion, was sentenced to live u>ith the Jews, in the street of 
the Jews, at Cordova, 

Some of those learned Jews began to flourish in Spain as 
early as the beginning of the gth century. Many of the 
treatises of Averroes were translated by the Spanish Jews 
into Hebrew; and the Latin pieces of that author, now 
extant, were so translated from these Hebrew verses. It 
was in the time of Averroes that one of our Jewish philo- 
sophers, having fallen in love, turned poet, and his verses 
were sold publicly in the street. My author says, that " re- 
nouncing the dignity of the Jewish doctor, he took to 
writing verses." 

" Amore capitur et digcitate Doctorum 
Postbabitu coepit edere caimina." 

Warton. Hist. English Poetry. 

Queen Mary's Relics. 
Her Majesty has accepted certain relics, bequeathed to 
her under the will of the Lord Belhaven, of great historic 
value, as souvenirs of the ill-fated Mary Stuart, from 
whom the Queen is directly descended. They consist 
of a beautiful ebony cabinet, which about aoo years ago 
' came into the possession of the Belhaven family, through 
a granddaughter of the Earl of Mar, to whom it was pre- 
sented by the Scottish queen ; of a purse, the work of 
Mary's own hands ; of a lock of her hair, which is of a 
light colour; and of a piece of unleavened bread, under- 
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id to be a fragment of thai used by Mary in some of her 
ious rites. — Glasgow Herald, 1869. 

The Tape Worm. 
In the " Annales de M^decine" of February, 1841, Pro- 
fessor Wawurch observes, that of 3,864 patients whom he 
attended at the hospital (La Clinique) at Vienna, he found 
J06 affected by tape-worm {^er solitaire), among whom 
"ere only three Jews. And what more particularly struck 
film was, that in the course of thirty-four years' previous 
practice, he met with but one Jew labouring under that 
disorder. He explains this pathologically that the Jews 
do not feed upon impure food, and what confirmed him in 
this opinion was that the three persons mentioned above 
did not at all conform to the Jewish dietary. — Arch. 
Israelites. 

The Beard. 
When the custom was introduced among the Jews of 
Pmssia of shaving off the beard, it occasioned great scandal 
among the orthodox, who considered that parting with the 
beard was equivalent to renouncing the Jewish religion, 
A preacher (T)D) enlarged verj' strongly against this prac- 
tice, and took for his text ^n!<s3 nnn inai -\»zz nnx -\\-S2 
" Blessed shall thou be when thou comcst in, and blessed 
shalt thou be when thou goest out," and cited a passage in 
the Mishna, which applies the text to the birth and death 
of man, and imposes upon him the necessity of quitting 
the world with the same degree of innocence as when he 
entered it. A would-be wit, without his beard, charmed 
with the text, approached the orator, and told him that 
if he had cut off his beard it was that he might quit the 
world as he had entered it. " You have not badly applied 
the text," said the lecturer, "only to be consistent, you 
should pluck out your teeth." — Jbid. 1 
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Jewish Munificence. 

The late Mr. Alfred Da.vis, who, during his lifetime was 
a most generous benefactor of the Jews' Free School, has 
bequeathed to that institution the .princely legacy of thirty 
thousand pounds.-— y«c/jA Chronicle, Jan. 14th, 1870. 

In the same number of this journal will be found a detail 
of the life and character of this " true philanthropist" 

Early Jewish Grammars. 

It was only about the commencement of the loth cen- 
tury that the first efforts were made by the Jews in com- 
piling their grammars after the example of the Arabs. 
The earliest attempts by Rabbi Saadi and others are lost, 
but those of R. Yehuda Chayyug {called also Abfl-Zakarla 
Yachya), about the year 1000, and of R. Jona (Abu'l Walid 
Marwan ibn Ganuch), about 1030, composed in the Arabic 
language, are still extant. Assisted by these pioneer- 
labours, Abraham ben Ezra (about 1150) and R. David 
Kimchi (about izoo) especially won for themselves a classic 
reputation as grammarians. The father of Hebrew philology 
among Christians was John Reuchlin, to whom Greek 
literature also owes so much. But he, as also the gram- 
marians of the next succeeding period, down to John 
Buxtorf, still adhered almost exclusively to Jewish tradi- 
tion. It was only after the middle of the 17 th century that 
the field of view gradually widened, and that the study 
of the sister tongues, chiefly through the labours of Albert 
Schultens and N. W. Schroder, became of fruitful service 
to Hebrew grammars. — Dr. Davies. Translation. Gex- 
tiius's Hebrew Grammar. 

Naturalisation of the Jews. 

A remarltable history is the attempt of the Pelhams, in 
1752, to legalise the naturalisation of Jews. The Jews, 
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ssis irell-known, had been completely banished from Eng- 
land by a statute of Edward I. ; and they did not attempt 
to return till the time of the Commonwealth, but were 
not formally allowed to establish themselves in England till 
after Ihe Restoration. The first synagogue in London was 
erected in 1662. It is possible that occasional physicians 
or merchants may have secretly come over before j but their 
noniber must have been very few, and it is more than prob- 
able that Shakespeare, when he drew his immortal picture 
of Shylock, had himself never seen a Jew. 

The hatred, indeed, of that unhappy race in England, 
was peculiarly tenacious and intense. The old calumny, 
ibat the Jews were accustomed on Good Friday to crucify 
a Christian boy, which was sedulously circulated on the 
Continent, and which, even now, forms the subject of one 
of the great frescoes round the Cathedral of Toledo, was 
firmly believed, and the legend of the crucifixion of yoimg 
Hew, of Lincoln, sank deeply into the public imagination. 

The story was told by Matthew Paris ; it was embodied 
in an early ballad ; it was revived, many years after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews, by Chaucer, who made the Jewish 
murder of a Christian child one of his most graphic tales 
("The Prioress's Tale ") ; and in the same spirit Marlowe 
painted " The Jew of Malta " in the darkest colour. 

There does not appear, however, to have been any legal 
obstacle to the Sovereign and Parliament naturalising a 
Jew, till a law, enacted under James I., and directed against 
the Catholics, made the sacramental test an essential pre- 
liminary to naturalisation. Two subsequent enactments 
exempted from this necessity all foreigners who were engaged 
in the hemp and flax manufacture ; and all Jews and Pro- 
testant foreigners, who had lived for seven continuous years 
in the American plantations. In the reign of James II., 
the Jews were relieved from the payment of t\\e. aXvea 4\iV^', 
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bat it is a significant fact that it was re-imposed after the 
Revolution, at the petition of the London merchants. In 
the reign of Anne, some of them are said to have privately 
negotiated with Godolphin, for permission to purchase the 
town of Brentford, and to settle there with full privileges of 
trade; but the minister, fearing to arouse the spirit of re- 
ligious intolerance and of commercial jealousy, refused the 
application. The great development of industrial enter- 
prise, which followed the long and prosperous administra- 
tion of Walpole, naturally attracted Jews, who were then, as 
now, pre-eminent in commercial matters, and many of tbem ■ 
appear at the time to have settled in England, among 
others, a young Venetian Jew, whose son obtained an 
honourable place in English literature, and whose grandson 
has twice been Prime Minister of England. 

The object of the Pelhams was not to naturalise all resi- 
dent Jews, but simply to enable Parliament to naturalise 
those who applied for it, although they had not lived in the 
Colonies, or been engaged in the hemp or flax raanufactnre. 
As the principle of naturalisation had been fully conceded 
by these two Acts, which had been passed without any diffi- 
culty, and had continued in operation without exciting a 
murmur ; as the Bill could only apply to a few rich men, 
who were prepared to undertake the expensive process of a 
parliamentary application, and as they were among the 
most harmless, industrious, and useful members of the 
community, it might have been imagined that a Bill of this 
nature could scarcely offend the most sensitive ecclesiastical 
conscience. Wben it was brought forward, however, a 
general election was not far distant ; the opponents of the 
Ministry raised the cry that the Bill was an un-Christian 
one, and England was thrown into paroxysms of excite- 
:, scarcely less intense than those which followed the 
impeachment of Sacheverdl. 
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According to its opponents, the Jewish Naturalisation 
Bill sold the birthright of Englishmen for nothing; it was 
a distinct abajidonment of Christianity; it would draw 
down upon England all the curses which Providence had 
attached to the Jews. The commercial classes complained 
that it would fill England with usurers. The landed classes 
feared that ultimately the greater part of the land of Eng- 
land would pass into the hands of Jews, who would avail 
themselves of their power to destroy the Church. One 
member of Parliament urged that to give the Jews a resting- 
place in England, would invalidate prophecy, and destroy 
one of the principal reasons for beht^mg m the Chnstian 
religion, • • • The Mayorand Corporation of London 
petitioned against the Bill. The cltryy all over England 
denounced it. The old story of the crucifi\ion of children 
was revived, and the bishops, who had voted for the BiU, 
were libelled and insulted in the streets It passed, after a 
severe opposition, through the Commons, and received the 
Royal assent ; but, as the tide of popular indignation rose 
higher and higher, the ministers, m the next year, brought 
forward and carried its repeal. It is probable, that m the 
excited slate of popular feeling, if they had not done so, 
the Jews could not have lived safely m England — Lecky 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

Benjamin of Tudela. 
The first European traveller who went far eastward, is 
Benjamin of Tudela, in Navarre. He penetrated from 
Constantinople, through Alexandria in Egypt, and Persia, 
to the frontiers of Tzin, now China. His travels end in 
1173. He mentions the immense wealth of Constantinople, 
and says that its ports swarm with ships from all countries. 
JIc exaggerates in speaking of the prodigious u\im\je\ ^a^ 
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Jews in tlmt city. He is full of marvellous and romantic 
histories. — Warton on English Poetry. 

An English translation of these travels, with notes by Dr. 
Zunz, has been published by Asher, Berlin. 

Sh.^kespeare. 
The only places (with the addition of those in The Mir- 
chant of Venice) wherein Shakespeare mentions the Jew, are 
as follows: — Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scenes 3 
and 5 ; Much Ado about Nothing, Act ii., scene 3 ; Mid- 
summer NighCs Dream, Act iii., scene i; Loa/^ s Labour Lost, 
Act iii., scene i ; Macbeth, Act' iv., scene i ; first part of 
Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4, In accordance with the spirit 
of the times, the allusions are not very complimentary to 
the Hebrew race. — P. A. 
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i IN Imperial Rome. 



As early as the reign of Augustus, there were many thou- 
sands of Jewish residents in Rome, and their manners and 
their creed spread widely among the people. Josephus 
{" Antiq." XVII., xi. \ i) says, about 8,000 Jews, resident 
in Rome, took part in a petition to Casar. If these were 
all adult males, the total number of Jewish residents must 
have been extremely large. See the famous fragments of 
Seneca, cited by St. Augustin ("De Civ. Dei, VI. n), 
" Usque eo sceleratissimffi gentis consuetude convaluit, ut 
per omnes jam terras recepta sitj victi victoribus leges 
dederunt." 

There are numerous scattered allusions to the Jews in 
Horace, Juvenal and Martial. It would appear at first sight 
that the persecution which attended the innovation of all new 
religious oppositions, would have been directed against the 
Jews as strongly as against the Christians ; but a moment's 
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is sufficient to explain the difference. The Jewish 
ffligion was essentially conservative and un expansive. 
Although in the passion for Oriental religions, many of the 
Romans had begun to practise its ceremonies, there was no 
spin! of proselytism in the sect; and it is probable that 
almosi all who followed this religion, to the exclusion of 
others, were of Hebrew nationality. The Christians, on 
the other hand, were ardent missionaries ; they were, for 
the most part, Romans who had thrown off the allegiance 
of their old gods, and their activity was so great, that from 
a very early period of their history, the temples were in 
some districts almost deserted. Besides this, the Jews 
simply abstained from and despised the religions around 
them. The Christians denounced them as the worship of 
doemons, and lost no opportunity of insulting them. — 
Lecky. Hist. European Morals, passiin. 

Filial Ingratitude. 
The Jewish religion is an old trunk which has produced 
two branches that have covered the earth — I mean Mahom- 
medanism and Christianity — or, rather, it is a mother, that 
has brought forth two daughters, who have crushed her 
{fnfU accablee) with a thousand wounds. — Montesquieu. 
Another French author thus expresses himself; — 
The Jewish religion is a venerable mother, whose age 
is lost in the obscurity of time. She has given birth to two 
daughters, the Christian religion, and the Mahommedan 
religion, who respect her, and rend her at the same time \ 
who glory in being descended from her, and desire nothing 
so much as to see her exterminated ; who approve all she 
has done before becoming a mother, and condemn all she 
has done since, although her conduct has always been the 
same ; in a word, who have for her, at the same time, ad- 
ind horror. — Colz-jn de Planct. 
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The VErLED Prophet of Khorassam. 
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" For far less luminous, his votaries said, 
Were ev'n the glories, miraculously shed 
O'er Mousa's cheek, when down the mount he trod, 
All glowing from the presence of his God." 

Moore's Lalla Rookh. 
"Ses disciples assuroient, qu'il se couvroit le visage, pour 
ne pas ^blouir ceux qui rapprochoit par I'lSclat de son 
visage, comme Moyse." — D'Herbelot. 

Hebrew Virtue. 
The character of virtue of Marcus Aurelius, though ex- 
hibiting the softening influence of the Greek spirit, which 
in his time pervaded the Empire, was in its essentials 
strictly Roman. Though full of reverential gratitude to 
Providence, we do not find in him that intense humility, 
and those deep and subtle religious feelings which were the 
principles of Hebrew virtue, and which have given the 
Jewish writers so great an ascendancy over the hearts of 
men. — Lecky. European Morals. 



Great Synagogue, Duke's Place. 
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August 31st, 1766. This afternoon the ceremony of 
dedication of the new built Synagogue in Duke's Place was 
performed with the greatest pomp and solemnity, in which 
the chief and other eminent rabbis belonging to the Portu- 
guese Jewish nation assisted ; when the prayer for their 
Majesties and the Royal Family, which was always read in 
Hebrew, was at this time pronounced by the Chief Rabbi 
in English, and followed by Handel's "Coronation An- 
them," performed by a numerous band of the most eminent 
miisicians. The procession and other ceremonies on that 
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Kcasion in the synagogue were -accompanied with several 
atlhems, choruses, etc., by the same performers. — Annual 
R%iikr, 1766. 

Aguilae. 

The Hebrew word for an eye, signifies also a fountain, 
DIJil ]>jf; hence, perhaps, the Spanish and Portuguese 
derine their " oihat d'aqua. — Lightfoot. 

Query, — By conversion, A gui(o)lar? thoughsome, Ibelieve, 
derive this name from Aquila, In the copy of an old letter 
to Henry VIII., under date March 3rd, 1513, I find men- 
tioDed the " Comendador de Aghilar."^P. A. 

Cordoba (Cordova). 

No city has been honoured witli so proud a list in many 
departments of literature as Cordova. Strabo speaks of the 
learning of its inhabitants, and so does Cicero (" Oral, pro 
Archia "). 

The two Senecas ajid Lucian among the Romans ; Aver- 
roes and Abenzoar, distinguished Arabic writers ; the three 
most famous Hebrew Rabbis, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and 
Mairaonides ; Ferdinand, the logician ; Juan de Mena, the 
father of Spanish poetry ; Gongora, the poet, and Cespeda, 
the universal genius, were all natives of Cordova. Repeated 
efforts have been made to revive the spirit of learning in 
this interesting capital ; but Cordova continues without a 
bookseller's stall — a striking monument of the triumphs of 
monkery and ignorance over alt that is great, good and 
generous in the human character. — Compiled. 

Our readers no doubt recollect that the French shoemaker 
derives his designation, " Cordonnier" from cordouanier, 
leather dresser, who is so called from his using the excellent 
leather of Cordova. 
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Authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

Whoever wishes to see the principal arguments for the 
genuineness and fuitiquity of the Pentateuch, brought 
together within the compass of half-an-hour's reading, will 
do well to consult a pamphlet by Dr. Marsh, entitled "The 
Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses Vindicated ;" in 
which the objections are refuted vith all the acuteness and 
perspicuity which so eminently characterise the learned 
professor. — Quarterly Revietv, vol. ix. 

Dr. Marsh, who became successively Bishop of Llandalf, 
and of Peterborough, republished his observations in an 
enlarged work in 1840.— P. A. 

Jewish Law.s. 
God, at the first, gave laws to all mankind ; but afterwards 
he gave peculiar laws to the Jews, which they have ever to 
observe, just as we have the common law for all England j 
and yet you have some corporations besides, that have 
peculiar laws for themselves. — Selden. Table Talk. 

Permanency of Jewish Customs. 

The history of the Hebrews develops those permanent 
customs which are still operating on this insulated race, and 
which, through a long series of ages, by separating the 
Israelite from the Christian, have occasioned a reciprocal 
ignorance of their modes of thinking, their motives of con- 
duct, their dissimilar customs, and their irreconcilable diffi- 
culties. 

Christians, who have written on Jewish affairs, frequently 
describe customs and opinions, as if they solely related to 
the former state of the Hebrews, not aware that customs 
and rites which are purely Oriental are still existing in the 
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c duty of the Jewish citizen, whether a native of 
Bwlin, or Amsterdam, of Paris, or London. The close of 
the Jewish history is imagined to be the final destruction of 
tJie Holy City; but this people have survived their metro- 
polis, their kingdom, their code ; and a terrible interval of 
more than fifteen centuries of merciless persecution, of heroic 
struggle, of blasting calumny, of martyrdom, and of expul- 
sion, constitute the modem history of the Hebrews. — 
I. D'IsRAELi. Genius of Judaism. 

Animosity between Jews and Christians. 

The eager credulity with which baseless accusations 
against the Jews were received, illustrates the reason why 
equally scandalous charges against the Christians found 
implicit believers. Those two religious bodies mutually 
were opponents; and the heretics, in addition, gladly 
accused the Catholics; while the Roman judge, in whose 
eyes Judaism, orthodox Christianity, and heresy were but 
slightly differing modifications of one despicable supersti- 
tion, doubtless found in this interchange of accusations a 
corroboration of his prejudices. 

In the eyes of the Pagans, the Christians were regarded 
as a sect of the Jews; and the Jews, on account of their 
continual riots, their inexhaustible hatred of the Gentile 
world, and the atrocities that frequently accompanied their. J 
rebellions, had early excited the anger and the contempt of 
the Pagans. On the other hand, the Jew, who deemed the , 
abandonment of the law the most heinous of crimes, and 
whose patriotism only shone with a fiercer flame amid the ( 
calamities of his nation, regarded the Christian with an im- 
placable hostility. Scorned or hated by those around him, 
his Temple levelled with the dust, and the last vestige of his i 
independence destroyed, he clung with a des^eiiXc ^.e.a'siiss 
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I lo the hopes and principles of his ancient creed. In his 
I eyes the Christians were at once apostates and traitors. 
He could not forget that in the last hour of his country's 
agony, when the armies of the Gentile encompassed Jeru- 
salem, and when the hosts of the faithful flocked to its 
I defence, the Christian Jews had abandoned the fortunes of 
I their race, and refused to bear any part in the heroism and 
in the sufferings of the closing scene. They had proclaimed 
that the promised Messiah, who was to restore the faded 
glories of Israel, had already come; that the privileges 
which had so long been the monopoly of a single people, 
had passed to the Gendle world ; that the race, which was 
once supremely blest, was for all future to be accursed 
among mankind. It is not, therefore, surprising that there 
should have arisen between the two creeds an animosity 
which Paganism could never rival. While the Christians 
viewed with too much exultation the calamities which fell 
upon the prostrate people, whose cup of bitterness they 
were destined through long ages to fill to the brim, the 
Jews laboured with unwearied hatred to foment by calum- 
nies the passions of the Pagan multitude. On the other 
hand, the Catholic Christians showed themselves extremely 
willing to draw down the sword of the persecutor upon the 
heretical sects.— Leck.y. Mist. European Morals. 



Loyalty of the Jews. 
They have ever been loyal subjects. When, in the 
year 1745, the Pretender advanced triumphantly to the 
very heart of the kingdom, threatening to overthrow the 
government, and exciting throughout the whole land, and 
especially in the Metropolis, the most lively alarm — when 
the finances of the country, owing to the machinations of 
the rebels, were at so low an ebb, and the run on the Bank 
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Tor specie so urgent, as to create serious fears of a national 
l^ntniptcy, associations of the most active and loyal 
citizens were formed to assist an alarmed and oppressed 
government, and replenish an exhausted exchequer. The 
Jews took a prominent part ; they were most anxious to 
^ist their country — they had amassed wealth under the 
pfotection of the State, and they theerfully poured out 
their hoards when the State required it. When the Govem- 
Eient called upon the inhabitants of the country to arm for 
^ they held most dear, pro art's et facts, did the Jews 
siiriuk back? — did they plead their ineligibility that they who 
were unworthy of being trusted among the regular troops, 
should not be trusted as volunteers? No! they one and 
^1 enlisted themselves with the Christians, and had the 
occasion arisen, would have proved themselves descendants 
of the noble Maccabeus, — Basil MoNrACU. The Popu- 
^Recerd, 1834. 

Abraham Mocatta. 
In March, 1 744, when the rumours of a French invasion, 
m favour of the young Pretender were prevalent, the mer- 
chants of the City of London waited on the king (George 
II.) with an address, expressing their " resentment and in- 
dignation at so rash an attempt ; " and declaring their re- 
solution that "we will, at this critical conjuncture, exert out I 
utmost endeavours for the support of public credit ; and at 
all times hazard our lives and fortunes in defence of your 
Majesty's sacred person and government, and of the 
security of the IVotestant succession in your family." 

This address is signed, among other names, with those of 
several loyal Jewish citizens. It is lamentable, however, to 
admit that since that period rapst of the representatives of 
.Aese Hebrew loyalists have either passed avja.^, " asii \A 
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not a wrack behind;" or, worse still, have abjured the 
name and faith of their forefathers. It may not, therefore, 
be deemed invidious to record, as a valued " Curiosity of 
Judaism," one name, now almost unique, in that address, 
which name, now as then, evidences the existence of a 
family whose guiding principle is, " Fides Dei Maa 
P. A. 



Works of Mendelssohn. 



Maxiim^^^ 



Mendelssohn has exercised an immense influence over 
I the civiUsation of Israelites. It appears to be little known 
(at least in England) that a complete edition of his works 
was published in 1845, by F. A. Brockhaus, in Leipsic, in 
seven vols., 8vo. How desirable it would be if this work 
were translated from the German, and made available for 
improvement of English readers. — P. A. ^^m 

Quotations of the Talmudists. ^^H 

'ben the Talmudists do not sport with passages of the 
Scripture, nor bring them forward frivolously and from 
memory, but quote accurately and with care, their citations 
je to be regarded as critical depositions and of some value, 
iS with fragments from an ancient manuscript. It is only 
the most ancient rabbis who lived nearest to the time of 
the Talmud, that are of any critical value in this respect, 
such as Aben Ezra, Kirachi, Jarchi, and Maimonides. — De 
Wctte, on the Old Testament. 

Hereto belongs the formula 13 N^S 13 «Tpri >N, "Read 
not thus, but thus." But this formula is only used when a 
age is treated allegorically, though sometimes it is fol- 
lowed by a proper variant — Buxtorff. 

Emancipation of Swedish Jews. 
The Reichstag, or Diet of Sweden, adopted {on the 17th 
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inst,) the report of the Committee of the Constitution, 
which grants emand[)ation to Jews, and other persons not 
of the Established Swedish Church, the right of silting in 
ihe Reichstag, or Parliament, and of holding office, 'Other 
'han (hose of Ministers of State; 93 members of the 
tJpper House, against 18, and 166 of the Lower House, 
^inst 58, voted for the measure.— _/«&('i/; Chronicle, Feb- 
nary 20, 1870. 

Gesenius. 
This celebrated Hebrew scholar and Professor of Theology 
at Halle, died in 18^2, at the age of fifty-six. It is generally 
owing to him that the study of Hebrew advanced so much 
in civilized Europe, during the last half-century. He was 
bom in 1785 at Nordhausen. After his early studies at 
the Gymnasium in his native town, he went successively to 
the University of Helmstadt, and that of Gottingen. There 
he heard the celebrated Eichhorn, whose manner of reading 
Hebrew struck the youthful student, and excited in him 
his thenceforward devotion to Oriental languages, and 
specially to the Hebrew ; and it was thus that he developed 
the foundation of his Lexicon, of which, when he became 
Professor of Theology at Halle, he published an abbrevi- 
ated edition in 1815. This soon ran through five editions. 
In 1817 he published his great grammatical work, "Lehrge- 
hande der Hebraischen Sprache " on the Hebrew language, 
and its connection with cognate dialects. He also contri- 
buted a work on the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in 1823, 
his " Commentary on Isaiah," which created a great sensa- 
tion. But his greatest work, and that with which his name 
wiU ever be associated, is the "Thesaurus Linguce Hebrse." 
It was he who, in a great measure, softened down the pre- 
judice which had existed annong Christian theologians 
against rabbinical studies ; and, indeed, \l was Ue "«tiQ,v\ j. 
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great measure, evoked in the bosom of modem Judaism a 
desire to avail itself of its own hidden treasure. — Compiled 



Verification of Prophecv. ^TB 

Several rabbis went up to Jerusalem with Rabbi Akiba. 
When they arrived at Mount Zophim (the seer's) they rent 
their garments ; when they arrived at the " Mount of the 
Temple " they saw a fox running out of the " Most Holy of 
Holies " Q'Enpn t^lp n'3D C^such was the name of the inner- 
most part of the Temple). They began to weep, but Rabbi 
Akiba smiled, " Why dost thou smile?" asked they; and 
"Why do ye weep?" rejoined he. "Shall we not weep," 
said they, " seeing foxes inhabit the place of which Scrip- 
ture says, 'And whoso he camelh near he shall die?'" "For 
this very reason, I smile," said he, " because Isaiah has 
said, ' And I took to me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah 
the priest, and Zechariah the son of Berechiah.' In what 
relation can Uriah and Zecliariah stand to each other, when 
Uriah lived during the first Temple, and Zechariah during 
the second? But their respective prophecies are purposely 
connected to show that the fulfilment of the one proves the 
veracity of the other. Uriah prophesied, ' Therefore shall 
Zion for your sake be ploughed as a field ' (Micah iii. 1 2), 
Zechariah prophesied, 'There shall yet old men and women 
dwell in the streets of Jerusalem ' (Zech. viii. 4). Unless 
the prophecy of Uriah were fulfilled, I feared ihat the pro- 
phecy of Zechariah would not either be fulfilled ; but now 
since the predicdon of the former has this day been ful- 
filled before our eyes, it affords strong evidence of the 
verification of the latter." The rabbins thereupon exclaimed, 
"Akiba, thou hast indeed comforted us." — Quoted by Rev. 
Dr. Adler, in his sermon mnj nsB- "n"Tn. 
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A Jewish Parliament. 
I question whether many are acquainted with Parlia- 
menium Judauitm. Yet such a one was held, being the 
2jth of Henry III., as properly deserves that title. For 
the king directed writs to the sheriff of each county, com- 
manding them to return before him, at Worcester, upon 
Quinquagesima Sunday, six of the richest Jews from every 
town, or two only from places where there were but few, 
to treat with him, as well concernicg their own, as his 
lienetit; and threatening the sheriffs that if h fid 
116 Would so terribly handle them, that they wo d m 

'^w it as long as they lived. Great, no doub h 

surprise of those unhappy people to find then 1 h 
^11 of a sudden made councillors to the king, af my 

years spent in ignominious servitude. I would i h k 

he was desirous to become Jew himself; wh h b 
served how little he regarded the Christian Sib h by 
appointing it for their day of meeting. But wl n 

guine hopes this great honour may have inspired them 
with, when they came to understand no other part of his 
Majesty's most gracious speech hut that he wanted money 
—they must raise him money— he had called them 
together to think of ways and means ; to furnish him with 
twenty thousand marks ; their consternation was inexpress- 
ible. But there was no remedy. Liberty of speech for 
this one lime was denied in Parliament ; and they were 
only commanded to go home again and to get half of it ready 
by Midsummer, and the remainder by Michaelmas. — 
Blont. Early History of the Jews. I 

A Female Hebrew Scholar. 

An extraordinary knowledge of Hebrew was possessed 

by a Christian lady named Anna Miriam Schurman. She 
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was descended of a noble family resident at Cologne, and 
was born in 1607. She was considered as a prodigy of 
her age, for not only did sTie excel all women in all kinds 
of needlework and embroidery, in painting, poetry and 
music, but she also understood thoroughly the Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chaldaic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Greek, and Latin, 
and spoke fluently the French, English, and Italian lan- 
guages. She carried on a correspondence in Hebrew 
with some of her literary friends. Two of her letters are 
in the Q'njjn 1132, and display a curious specimen of the 
proficiency in Hebrew of a lady, not of the Jewish faith. — 
ExlracUd/rom the Bikurai Ha-ittcmjor 1S24. 

House of Mendelssohn, 
Berlin. The house once inhabited by the celebrated 
Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, No. 68, Spandau 
Street, was recently bought by the Jewish Community for 
35,000 dols. (,.^5,000), for the purpose of estabhshing a 
Jewish Charity School for children of both sexes. In the 
house was found a marble tablet bearing this inscription : 
" Here lived a s^e, not less distinguished for his great 
wisdom, than for his pure morals and his exemplary life." — 
EUnivirs IsraHite, 1S46. 

On the Baptism of Jews. 
Saint Gregory the Great, who died in 687, wrote to 
the Bulgarians : " No violence must be done to Uie Jews, 
for what is not done voluntarily, cannot be good." Pope 
Innocent III. published an ordinance (1199) in which he 
takes the Jews under his protection against every injury. 
" However blameable (he writes) the unbelief of the Jews, 
they should nevertheless not be subject to grave persecu- 
tions from the faithful, considering' that they serve i 
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confinnation to the Christian faith. No person should be 
"Merced into baptism, but if anybody manifests of his own 
SKwd a desire of becoming a Christian, he must not be 
prevented from receiving baptism, for those who submit 
Wider violence cannot be true believers. The fourth 
Council of Toledo says:— "As for the Jews, the Holy 
synod orders, not to offer violence to any person in order 
to bring him to the faith ; for God ealightens with His 
Sfscehim He chooses, and hardens him He chooses not"! 
Saim Thomas, who died in 1274, said, " It has never been 
f^ustomary in the Church to baptise the children of Jews 
^nst the will of their parents." — Journal of Sacred Lilera- 
""'f. Third Series, page 453. 

This is preceded and followed by some pungent remarks 
■^pecting the (then recent, 1859,) abduction of Mortara. 

Hebrew Civilisation, 
The peculiarity of the Hebrew civilisation did not con- 
sist in the culture of the imaginat ion and intellect, like that 
oflhe Greeks, nor in the organisation of government like 
that of Rome; but its distinguishing feature was Religion. 
To say nothing of the Scriptures ; the prophets, the miracles 
of the Jews, their frequent festivals, their constant sacrifices. 
Everything in their collective and private life was connected 
nilh a revealed religion; their wars, their heroes, their 
poetry had a sacred character ; their national code was full 
of the details of public worship ; their ordinary employ- 
ments were touched at every point by divinely appointed 
and significant ceremonies. Nor was this religion, as were 
the religions of the heathen world, a creed which could not 
be the common property of the instructed and the ignorant. 
It was neither a recondite philosophy which might not be 
communicated to the masses of the people, nor a weak 
superstition controlling the conduct of the lowet c\3a%e!i o.^i. 
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ridiculed by the higher. The religion of Moses was for the 
use of all and the benefit of all. The poorest peasant 
of Galilee had the same part in it as the wisest rabbi of 
Jerusalena. The children of all families were taught to 
claim their share in the privileges of the chosen people. — 
Contrast with Gentiks. And how different was the nature 
of this religion from that of contemporary Gentiles ! The 
pious feelings of the Jews were not dissipated and distracted 
by a fantastic mythology, where a thousand different objects 
of worship, with contradictory attributes, might claim the 
attention of the devout mind. "One God," the Creator 
and Judge of the world, and the Author of all good, was the 
only object of adoration. And there was nothing of that 
wide separation between religion and morality, which 
among other nations was the road to all impurity. The 
will and approbation of Jehovah was the motive and sup- 
port of all holiness ; failh in His word was the power which 
raised men above their natural weakness, while even the 
divinities of Greece and Rome were often the personifica- 
tions of human passions, and the example and sanction of 

The pious Hebrew was always, as it were, in the attitude 
of expectation. It has been well remarked, that while the 
golden age of the Greeks and the Romans was the past, 
that of the Jews was the future. While other nations were 
growing weary of their gods — without anything in their 
mythology or philosophy to satisfy the deep cravings of 
their nature; with religion operating rather as a barrier 
than a link between the educated and the ignorant; with 
morality divorced from theology — the whole Jewish people 
were united in a feeling of attachment to their sacred insti- 
tutions, and found in the facts of their past history a pledge 
of the fulfihnent of their native hopes.— Rev. J. S. How- 
sow. Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
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Neander observes that it has been justly remarked that 

Jtte distinctive peculiarity (die Eiuszeichecde Eigenthiimhch- 

ikdt) of the Hebrew nation from the very first was, that con- 

I sdtnu was more alive among them than any other people. 

~Pflanzung mid Leitung, ^. 91, edit. 1847. 

Early Restrictive Laws. 
The law of the Salien Franks, the law of the Burgun- 
™ns, contain terrible denunciations against the Jews. The 
laws of the Visigoths are not less cruel. It was under 
these latter that the population of the South of France 
^^ of Spain eicisted. About this period the clet^ would 
nave relegated the Jews to complete isolation. About 
"■e year 465 a canon of the Council of Vannes forbade 
priests to associate with Jews, or to eat with them. The 
Councils of Agde (506), and of Epaone (517), extended 
"lis prohibition to Christians in general. The Council of 
Orleans (533) forbids marriage with them. An edict of 
Childebert (533J prohibits the Jews' appearance in public 
during certain days; also the possession of Christian 
slaves. In 618, Ciotaire II. took from Jews the privilege 
of instituting any lawsuit against Christians. At last, a 
decree of Dagobert (633) orders them to quit the domin- 
ions of that prince, unless they consented to profess imme- 
diately the faith of Christianity. — T. Malvezin. Hist, da 1 
Juifs d Bourdeatix. \ 

The Name D'Israeli. 
My grandfather, who became an English denizen in 1748, 
was an Italian descendant from one of those Hebrew 
families, whom the Inquisition forced to emigrate from the 
Spanish Peninsula at the end of the fifteenth century, and 
jtio found a refuge in the more tolerant tetriloiives oC ttit. 
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Venetian Republic. His ancestors liad dropped their 
Gothic surname on their settlement in the terra firma, and 
grateful to the God of Jacob, who had sustained them 
through unprecedented trials, and guarded them through 
unheard of perils, they assumed the name of D'Israeli, 
a name never borne before nor since by any other iamily, 
in order that their race might be for ever recognised. 

Undisturbed and unmolested they flourished as mer- 
chants for more than two centuries, under the protection 
of the Lion of St. Mark, whi ch was but just, as the patron 
saint of the Republic was himself a child of Israel. But 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, the altered cir- 
cumstances of England — favourable as it was then sup- 
posed to commerce and religious liberty — attracted the 
attention of ray great-grandfather to this island, and he 
resolved that the youngest {sic) of his two sons, Benjamin, 
"the son of his right hand," should settle in a country 
where the dynasty seemed at length established, through 
the recent failure of Prince Charles Edward, and where 
public opinion appeared definitely adverse to persecution 
on matters of creed and conscience. — Right Hon. B. 
D'Israeli. Life and Writings of I. Uf Israeli. 

Jewish Families in England. 

The Jewish families, who were then settled in England 

I were few, though from their we^tli and other circumstances 

' they were far from unimportant. They were all of them 

I Sephardim, that is to say, children of Israel, who had 

never quitted the shores of the Midland Ocean, until 
I Torqueraado had driven them from their pleasant residences 
I and rich estates in Arragon, and Andalusia, and Portugal, 

to seek greater blessings even than a clear atmosphere and 
I a glowing sun, amid the marshes of Holland, and the fogs 
b of fiiitain. Most 0f these ^unilies, who held themselves 
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aloof from the Hebrews of Northern Europe (then only 
"i^asionally stealing into England as from an inferior 
<^'e), and whose synagogue was reserved only for Sep- 
nsrdini, are now extinct ; while the branch of the great 
family^ which, notwithstanding their own sufferings from 
prejudice, they had the hardihood to look down upon, 
''are achieved an amount of wealth and consideration 
*liicli the Sephardim, even with the patronage of Mr. 
^slham, never could have contemplated. Nevertheless, at 
t'le time when my grandfather settled in England, and when 
^'- Pelham, who was very favourable to the Jews, was 
PrifQe Minister, there might be found, among other Jewish 
families flourishing in the country, the Villa Reals, who 
brought wealth to this country almost as great as their 
"^e, though that is the second in Portugal, and who twice 
^i'ed themselves with the Enghsh aristocracy; the Medinas, 
'lie Laras, who were our kinsmen, and the Mendez da 
Costa, who, I believe, still exist.— /i/i^. 

Lord Beacon sb'i eld's Grandparents. 

Whether it was that my grandfather on his arrival was 
not encouraged by those to whom he had a right to look 
up— which is often our case at the outset of life — or whether 
he was alarmed at the unexpected consequences of Mr. 
Pelham's favourable disposition to his countrymen, in the , 
disgraceful repeal of the J ew Bill, which occurred a very few 
years after his arrival in this country, I know not ; but cer- 
tainly he appears never to have cordially or intimately 
mixed with his community. The tendency to alienation 
was no doubt subsequently encouraged by his marriage, 
which took place in 1765. My grandmother, the beautiful 
daughter of a family who had suffered much from persecu- 
tion, had imbibL-d thai diUike for htr ia.ce Nj\u<i\ "Ctiii \a.\'! 
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are too apt to adopt when they find that they are bom to 
pubhc contempt. 

Seventeen years, however, elapsed before my grandfather 
entered into this union, and during that interval he had 
not been idle. He was only eighteen when he commenced 
his career, and when a great responsibility devolved on 
him. He was not unequal to it. He was a man of ardent 
character, sanguine, courageous, speculative and fortunate, 
with a temper which no disappointment could disturb, 
and a brain, amid reverses, full of resource. He made his 
fortune in the midway of life, and settled near Enfield, 
where he formed an Italian garden, entertained his friends, 
played whist with Sir Horace Mann, who was his great ac- 
quaintance, and who had known his brother at Venice as a 
banker ; ate macaroni which was dressed by the Venetian 
Consul, sang canzonetlas, and notwithstanding a wife who 
never pardoned him for his name, and a son who disap- 
pointed all his plans, and who to the last hour of his life 
was an enigma to him, lived till he was neaily ninety, and 
then died in iSr?, in the full enjoyment of prolonged 
existence. 

My grandfather retired from active business on the eve 
of that great financial epoch, to grapple with which his 
talents were well adapted, and when the wars and loans of 
the Revolution were about to create those families of 
millionaires, in which he might probably have enrolled his 
own. That, however, was not our destiny. My grand- 
father had only one child, and nature had disqualified him 
from his cradle for the busy pursuit of men. — Ibid. 

Isaac D' Israeli. 

The preceding two extracts are fi-om the 
this celebrated writer, and are compiled by hi 
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present Prime Minister. This memoir, which is prefixed 
to a new edition of "Curiosities of Literature," in three 
volumes, published by G. Routledge, 1858, displays the 
witer as an acute recorder of life and character, and at the 
SMiB time as an affectionate son, gladly recounting the 
good qualities of an esteemed father. It is well worth 
rcsding. Cjiriously, however, it seems to ignore all that is 
connected with his father's secession from Jewish associa- 
tions, which subsequently so greatly influenced the after- 
life of the son himself,— P. A. 

Remonstrance against the Jews. 
In the " Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series," 
''nder date, November 30, 1660, may be found a Remon- 
strance, addressed to the King, concerning the English 
Jews, showing the mischiefs accomphshed by them since 
'Heir coming in at the time of William the Conqueror ; 
the privileges which they have purchased by money ; their 
prosperity, notwithstanding their oppressions and taxations, 
their ill-dealings, and banishment by Edward I., at the 
desire of the whole kingdom ; yet they have since returned, 
renewed their usurious and fraudulent practices, and flourish 
50 much tliat they endeavoured to buy St. Paul's for a 
synagogue in the late usurper's lime, suggesting the issue of 
a commission to inquire into their state, and the imposition 
of heavy taxes, seizure of their personal property, and 
banishment for residence without licence, etc. — State Paper 
Deparimenl, Public Record Office, vol. xxi. 

Petition of Converts. 
July, 1660. Peter Samuel and Paul Jacob, converts from 
Judaism to the Christian faith. That they may partake the 
-.benefit of the charity of Henry III., who founded a house for 
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converted Jews, which, with its lands, etc., was annexed to 
the Office of Master of the Rolls by Edward VI., and he 
settled ;£^zo2 os. 4d. on the converts who have lately been 
very few in number; were converted in the kingdom, but 
are destitute of maintenance. — Ibid., vol ix. 

Grants of Denization. 

May 9, i66z. Denization of Daniel Bueno Enriquez, a 
Portuguese, at request of Sir William Davison. — Vol. liv. 

September 2. Grant to David Dacosta, of denization — 
Vol. lix. 

Permission to Land. 

February, 1665. Petition of Abraham Meza and David 
Baruh, and their families, to the King, for permission to 
come on shore, being all in perfect health. Came from 
Rotterdam, and are on their way to Surinam, but were 
stopped at Tollhaven in the Thames, by his order. — State 
Papers, Domestic Series, vol. cxiii. 

Petition for Protection. 
August 22, 1664. Petition of Emanuel Martinez Dormido 
and two others in behalf of the Jews trading in and about 
London to the king, for protection and leave to remain and 
trade in the kingdom, unless ordered by His Majesty to de- 
part. Have long traded there and behaved with due obedi- 
ence to the laws, but Mr. Rycautand others threaten seizure 
of their estates, and say that both life and estate are for- 
feit ; the Earl of Berkshire says he has a verbal order from 
His Majesty to prosecute them and seize their estates, unless 
they come to an agreement with him. With answer thereto 
that the king has given no such order, that they may enjoy 
the same favour as before, as long as they demean them- 
selves peaceably and obey the laws. — State Papers, Public 
Record Office, vol. ci. 
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Petition for a Pass, 
February 5, 1660. Petition of John d'lUan, Jew, of 
J^sterdam, for a pass for a Holland ship to transport him- 
Mlf and fifty families of Jews from Amsterdam to Palestine, 
t^d has at length begun to gather in His scattered people, 
having raised up a prophet for them. They will pray for 
"IS Majesty when they arrive at Jerusalem. — Slaie Papers, 
^oiKtitic Series, vol. cxivii. 

About this period there was an impostor who gained 
Diany believers as the Messiah. In a letter about this 
°^'s I read, " The Jews hurry from Amsterdam with great 
**pectation of their Messiah, who is said to be a silly 
fallow, a baker's soa" And in a subsequent letter : "The 
"W Messias of the Jews was hanged in chains at Stamboul, 
''^ving first confessed, after some blows on the feet, that 
ne was persuaded by some Jews." A still later letter says. 
The King of the Jews, who was reported to be destroyed, 
^ siiU living." (See further on this.) 

Byron and the niXD Motsos. 

After leaving his lordship, it occurred to me that as he 
*as particularly fond of biscuits, some Passover cakes 
*ould be acceptable to him on his voyage. I accordingly 
Sent some to him, with the following letter; — 

Mv Lord, — I cannot deny myself the pleasure of sending 
yourlordship some holybiscuits, commonly called unleavened 
bread, denominated by the Nazarenes {sic) Motsos, better 
l^nomn in this enlightened age by the epithet Passover 
cakes ; and as a certain angel at a certain hour ensured 
Uie safety of a whole nation, may the same guardian spirit 
pass with your lordship to that land where the fates may 
We decreed you to stay for a white. 

My Lord, I have the honour to remain, etc., 

1. Hk^U^H. 
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Lord Byron's Reply. 

Mv Dear Nathan, — I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your very seasonable bequest, which I duly appreciate ; 
the unleavened bread shall certainly accompany me in my 
pilgrimage ; and with a full rehance of the efficacy, the 
Motsos shall be to me a charm against the destroying angel 
wherever I may sojourn. His serene highness, however, I 
hope, will be polite enough to keep at a desirable distance 
from my person, without the necessity of smearing my door- 
posts or upper lintels with the blood of any animal. With 
many thanks for your kind attention, 

Believe me, my dear Nathan, yours very truly. 

To I. Nathan, Esq. Byron. 

The Herkew Melodies. 
The " Hebrew "Melodies" are a selection from the 
favourite airs which are still sung in the religions cere- 
monials of the Jews. Some of them have, in common with 
all the sacred compositions, been preserved by memory and 
tradition only ; their age and originality therefore must 
be left to conjecture ; but the latitudes given to the taste 
and genius of the performers, has been the means of en- 
grafting on the original melodies a certain wildness and 
pathos which at length become the chief characteristics of 
the sacred songs of the Jew. — Nathan. Fugitive Pieces. 

Jews in Ceylon. 
Two Mussulman travellers in the ninth century, and the 
Nubian geographers, probably on their authority, declare 
that there were many Christian Manicheans, Jews, and 
Mussulmans in Ceylon, and that the learned Hindoos of 
that country used to frequent them, and the king kept 
secretaries to WTite down their respective histories, and the 
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expositions of their doctrines and laws. Ferishta, in his 
general history of Hindostan, says, " Formerly, before the 
rise of the religion of Islam, a company of Jews and Chris- 
tians came by sea into the country (Malabar) and settled as 
merchants or Pishcaras. They continued to reside there 
until the rise of the Moslem religion. — Asiatic Researches, 
vol. X. 

Hindoo Monstrous Statues. 
It is remarkable that ancient travellers make no mention 
of the monstrous stones of the Hindoos. It is not improb- 
able that at the time of Alexander the Hindoos had not 
yst attempted to represent either in stone or wood their 
lions trous deities. 

They were first introduced to notice fay Jews, accord- 
'"R to Claudian, who ftTOte in the fifth century, and who 
saya,~ 

Jam fnigibus a plum 

Aequor, el asauetem silvis delpliina videbo ; 

Jam cochleis homines junctos. et iguidquid inane 

Nulrit JUDAICIS, quie pingitur India velis. 

From this it appears that in his time the Romans adorned 

'heir houses with tapestries worked hy /eivs, and represented 

sii the wild and monstrous figures of Hindoo mythology, 

such as men growing out of shells, etc. — Ibtii., vol. x., 

p. 113, 

Alteration of the Commandments. 

The " Holy Santa Croce," or Ciirist's-cross row (a 
common school book), contains a creed, a short catechism, 
and a manufactured copy of the Decalogue. In this last, 
the second commandment is conapletely omitted, to accom- 
modate the pictures and images of the Roman worship, and 

e tenth is split to make up the number. Indeed, we do 
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not see how the coram andment against idolatry could be 
retained when the practice is so prevalent. — Maria Graham. 
Three Months in Rome. 

■On this the "Edinburgh Review," vol. xxv., page 142, re- 
marks, "Butofallthechanges made in the ten commandments 
above referred to, we may here add that it is not the only 

e introduced to serve the purposes of the hierarchy. The 
fourth, which stands third in their version, requires not that 
the Sabbath, but that the days of festivals should be kept 
holy." The reviewer should not have otnitied to notice 
that the Protestants do the very thing which he cavils at, 
for they " split " the second commandment into two, so as 
to omit the first, which would certainly militate against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. — P. A. 



Hebrew Art. 






Whatever arts the Hebrews may have originally pos- 
sessed, it was obviously the policy of Assyrian and Roman 
conquests to annihilate. To the pages of Holy Writ we 
must refer for information on this subject, although the 
scattered and incidental notices which they contain only 
make the task of realisation the more difficult. Those 
illustrations which have be^en furnished by learned Fathers 
of the Romish Church must be accepted with the reserva- 
tion due to mere assumption. 

It must, however, be recollected, in considering Hebrew 
Art, that the great incentive to art study was wanting to the 
Israelite. Forbidden by divine command from employing 
it for the noblest objects, and for the highest purposes, 
Religion, which in other countries enlisted and almost en- 
grossed the artist's assistance, in Judea rejected his aid, and 
thus deprived of its patronage and excluded from its ser- 
vice, it is not surprising that no school of art should have 
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been formed worthy of a nation which by its poetry and 
its music has established a character for all time. The 
knowledge necessary for the production of the tabernacle 
and its furniture (entrusted to Eezaleel and Aholiab) may 
be partly ascribed to the influence of types suggested by the 
court of the nation of which they had long been subjects. 
Of painting wc hear nothing. Embroidery was an early 
form of the pictorial expression. Tyre and Babylon were 
celebrated for their works of this kind, and although 
Homer is silent on painting, he particularly describes the 
productions of the needle. Vou will also recollect that the 
Cartoons of Raphael were designs to be elaborated through 
•he instrumentality of the embroiderer's skill. 

That the adequate amount of native talent did not exist, 
*lien, in the height of Jewish prosperity, it was sought to 
^ecute a most important work involving multiform 
Mnsiderations of fine art character, is made apparent, when 
*iiDg Solomon, in seeking to realise the plans which his 
fether transmitted to him for the construction of a temple, 
found himself necessitated to apply for assistance to a 
neighbouring monarch. The solicitation itself is an ad- 
mission made by the Hebrew King that his native resources, 
either m material or skill, were inadequate to the importance 
of his task ; while the reply of Hirani is eloquent of the 
great degree of refinement to which the several arts had 
attained under the Phcenicians. This nation is made known 
to us through the pages of ancient and modern history. 
With their arts we have no specific acquaintance. — Con- 
densed from Lectures on Painting by Professor Hart, R.A. 
Without wishing to enter into a polemical disquisition, I 
will here state that it always has appeared to me that the 
Jews were in the wrong in not exercising their talents in 
Painting and Statuary, as they did in the sister arts of 
Poetry and Music. They seem, not lo ha-ve Tio^.\ct4 \'a^ 
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expressive word v, " to thee," in the Commandment which 
forbids the malting of the representation of any material 
form for the purposes of Iheir own worship or adoration. 
But to extend the prohibition as to its forbidding the 
production of any form of grace or beauty, is simply an 
exaggerated and erroneous conception of the Divine behest. 
King Solomon did not so consider it when he had the lions 
placed in his Temple. Surely the Birmingham manufacturer 

I who exports Urahmas by the hundred- weight and Vishnus 
by the gross, or the Protestant artist who may paint a 
Madonna or any of the legion of Saints for a Catholic 
patron, cannot be, therefore, accused of Idolatry. There 
are beauteous works of art " which Jews might kiss, and 
infidels adore." 
As this is, perhaps, the only dissertation on any Scripture 
point this little book may contain, it is hoped its insertion 
may not be deemed out of place. — P. A. 



Travels of Rabbi Petachm 



The Rabbi appears to have been a contemporary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, and his travels took place in the 
twelfth century, previous to 1187, since he describes the 
Holy Land as still in the possession of the Christians. The 
itinerary, however, which goes by tlie name of R. Pelachia, 
must, as appears from internal evidence, be considered as 
an abridgement, and probibly a meagre one, of the original 
work, which has not yet reached us. It is written in the 
Rabbinical dialect, and both internal and external evidence 
shew its genuineness. Several editions have appeared at 
various times on the Continent. There are also in existence 
Latin, German, and French versions thereof; but it does 
not appear to have ever been translated into English. This 
Ur. Benisch proposes to do from the original Hebrew and 
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With the notes of the learned commentator on the legends 
and social system and polity of the Jews, more especially 
of the Captivity, whom the Rabbi specially visited. The 
work nil) be an interesting addition in a particular and very 
curious field of enquiry. The Rabbi appears to have 
enjoyed ease and affluence, and to have been prompted in 
his distant pilgrimage solely by the desire to become better 
acquainted with the state and condition of his distant 
i«il\tten.^/oumal of Sacred Literature, \o\. iii., 3rd series, 

Note. — The learned and lamented Dr. Benisch carried out 
his intended purpose to translate this work. It has also been 
tendered into English by Bialloblotzky, a copy of which I 
liave fortunately been enabled to present to Dr. Williams's 
Library in Grafton Street, W.C, an institution which, 
though of small dimensions, affords great assistance to 
Squiring students. Those who may be desirous of 
fsferring toacopy of thework in Hebrew irnns '1 3"in 313D, 
"ill find it at the British Museum under the press mark, 
fslhahi-ah ben Jacob of Ratisbon, 12904 e. 4, 1750, 4to. 
"■ has been rendered also into Latin by Antoine Zanolini 
fith many notes.— P. A. 

The Najls. 
We are inclined to think that the excessive growth of the 
Nails as indications of rank {the wearers of them being 
necessarily above manual labour)— a fashion not confined to 
China, but followed also in Upper Nubia, where the growth 
is encouraged by holding the nails over small fires of cedar- 
wood — we are inclined, we say, to think that such fashion, 
if it does not date from the time of Adam, prevails in the 
localities named only because of him. There is at all 
events a Rabbinical tradition which says that before the 
Fall, Adam and Eve had a transparent covering, a robe qC 
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light, of which remnants remain in mankind in the nails of 
the hands and the feet. To encourage the growth of the 
nails was probably, in its original sense, only to recover as 
much as possible the robes of light which decked the forms 
of the parents of mankind, — Encyclopceiia Britannica, Art. 
" Fashion." 

Humor 0"us Anecdote. 
Many superstitious persons have absurdly imagined, that 
when cutting their nails, unless they gather up the fragments 
and bum or bury them, they will be sent on earth after 
death to seek for them. A man (say, a PuUak, as all jokes 
are fastened on them, as by others on the Irish) was 
observed performing this operation at the Crystal Palace, 
and allowing the parings to be dispersed by the breeze. 
"How can you do such a thing, here, above all places?" 
said an ultra-orthodox companion ; " don't you know 
you'll have to come and look for what you cut off, after you 
are dead, till you find them?" " Shouldn't I like it— to be 
sent here, above all places, till I do find them?" smilingly- 
answered the recalcitrant Pole, as he continued 
unseemly occupation. 



DlSCLAIMEl 



Of the Portuguese, Spanish, and Avignonians of Par^ 
Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and of the South of France. 

Having been informed that the Council of State is at 
this time engaged with a project of decrees relative to the 
Israelites, those Jews who are known by the name of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish hope, that whatsoever may be the 
5 which the Council of State may think proper to 
adopt with regard to their co-religionists, they may not be 
therein included, since they have always been distinguished 
from the others ; that they have always enjoyed privileges 
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refused to Israelites of certain provinces ; that they have 
always been snbject to the same legislation as all other 
Frenchmen; that they have easily obtained the enjoyment 
of all politicaJ rights; and that there never has been any fault 
ormisconduct alleged against them. The justice of their 
cause, their irreproachable conduct, ought to be for them a 
sufficient guarantee that they will not be included in a 
decree which might brand them in public opinion, although 
they may be not actually implicated, and they are well 
assured that the Emperor will not depart, with regard to 
ttem, from that special benevolence which he has always 
deigned to display towards them. 

They, therefore, request the gentlemen of the Council of 
Stale to have regard to their expostulation, and to except , 
wem from any measure or law which shall not equally 
affect Frenchmen of all religious creeds. This Reclamation 
lias no date affixed, but the printed form has appended to 
" the autographs of Cr^mieux, Carcassonne, Furtavoli, 
Rodrigues Ain^, Depute de Bordeaux, and also at the 
fooi of the page B. Rodrigues, depute de Paris pour les 
Jui& de Bayonne et du St. Esprit. The letter is ad- 
dressed k Monsieur MontaUvet, Conseiller d'Etat, Rue de 
I'Universit^, No. 120, & Paris. 



Burial Charges. 

A claim having been made in 1805 by the Prefect of 
Gironde against M. Carcassonne for certain payments rela- 
tive to the interment of his wife, since the ministers of 
public religion only had the right to supply, or to cause to 
be supplied, all things necessary for funerals, and that the 
Jews had no prescriptive right to be exonerated from this 
decree, the Jews of course resisted this claim. The 
Section of the Interior, at the direction of the Minister of 
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Religion, enquired into ihe customs of the Jews with re- 
gard to funerals. Tlie Paris rabbis said that it did not 
appear to them tliat there would be any infraction of their 
rites (en faisant concourir k I'inhumation de leurs morts des 
personnes Strangers ii leur culte) by allowing persons of an 
opposite faith to assist at the interment of our dead, so that 
they did not touch the body. The Israelites of Bordeaux, 
however, contended that their religion forbade any inter- 
ference of a stranger, direct or indirect. In spite of this 
diversity of opinion the Section agreed with the Minister 
that the greatest freedom ought to be allowed to the con- 
science, and that the decree which mentioned only (" des 
fabriques et des consistoires") funeral appendages and con- 
, sistorial rights did not apply to the Jews, who, above all, 
according to immemorial usages, themselves buried their 
own dead and had their awn cemetery. 

To prevent, therefore, any further contestation, it is de- 
creed that the articles 22 and 24 of the decree are not 
applicable to persons professing the Jewish religion. — 
Rapport et project de D&cret, ^c., sur une Retlamation des 
Jttifs de Bordeaux. 1S06. 

Palindrome. 
We need scarcely remind our readers that a Palindrome 
signifies a line or verse which can be read backwards or 
forwards. 

" B. S.," in the " Jewish Record," July 17, 1868, forwards 
ihe subjoined clever examples of this description by Aben 
Eiira :— 

? Na' nS n'Li'D ^i>D no^ ~ps 'n hv. 'is 

Works of Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn has exerted an immense inlluence over 
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the civilisation of Israelites. It appears to be little known 
(at least in England) that a complete edition of his works 
was published at Leipsic in 1843, in seven vols. 8vo., by 
^■A. Brockhaus. 

How desirable it would be if this work were translated, 
^d made available for English readers. 

Abhorrence of thf. Jews. 
There was a time when almost all classes of Christians 
Boiled in expressing their abhorrence of the Hebrew people ; 
^d ihe name of Jew was associated with whatever was 
inean and contemptible. And long since the general spread 
if literature and elevation of character produced by re- 
ligious toleration and civil improvements, writers of the first 
lepiitation have not hesitated lo represent the Hebrew 
"aiion as sunk in ignorance. Will it be believed that in 
adducing the words of an author who affirms that "before 
Ihe conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great, the Jews 
*ere entirely unacquainted with letters," I quote an author 
of such extensive research as Dr. Mosheim? It were to 
w wished that such loose and inaccurate views of Hebrew 
I'leraiure could be charged on no other respectable writers 
Ihan that distinguished ecclesiastical historian. But the same 
Mnt of acquaintance with the literature of the Hebrews, 
mingled with an unusual degree of contempt, shows itself 
in the remarks of a finished scholar and elegant poet of 
Ihe fifteenth century, the Italian Politian, who despises the 
lyre of David in comparison with that of Horace ; and does 
not scruple to say that the study of Hebrew obstructs or 
corrupts the acquisition of Latin. — Professor S. W. 
Turner's Lectures, 1831. 

MosHii Haddarshan. 
He was from Narbonne, having studied UTvitt Citt^'OTi. 
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the elder, and had the honour to reckon among his 
scendants Jews, who, in after times became celebrated, 
was in his time that sermons were first delivered in s 
gogues. If Mosh^ himself did not introduce this prac 
at least he must have favoured it greatly, since to him 
given the title par excellence \wnT\. Benjamin of Tu 
mentions Mosh^ as one of the luminaries of the Jew 
Narbonne. He is the author of ((31 JTir'Sin the j 
commentary. It is an exposition on the Pentateuch, 
unfortunately, it has not been preserved. — Bailey. 

Arrest of Jews. 
Hamburg, October 5, 1667. The principal Jews 1 
been arrested at Vienna for raising difficulties among tl 
selves, and endeavouring to publish things to the dist 
ance of the public — Calendar of Stale Papers. 

The Commandments in Ten Lines. 

^From an old Parish Register, 1689.) 
Have thou no other gods Butt me ; 
Unto no image bow thy Knee ; 
Take not the name of God in vain, 
Doe not thy Sabbath day profane ; 
Honor thy ffather and mother too; 
And see yt thou no murder doo ; 
From vile Adultry keep thee cleane 
And steale not, tho' thy state be meanejj 
Bear no ffalse witness, shun yt Biott ; 
What is thy neighbours covet not. 
Write these thy Laws, Lord, in my heart 
And lett me nott from them depart. 

— Notes and Que 
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On Forced Baptism. 
Some Jewish merchants from Italy, who went to Mar- 
seilles oa commercial business in the Cth century, were 
requested by the Jews of that city to complain to St. Gre- 
Sf"y of the conduct of their bishop, as well as of the 
Bishop of Aries. St. Gregory wrote to these prelates 
Kveral letters exhorting them to mildness. He forbade 
Uiem particularly to force Jews to receive baptism, because, 
s^d he, that sacrament imposed by violence causes death 
'0 ihem instead of giving them life, and that their relapse 
*on!d cause more scandal than their conversion would be 
edifying.— Gregory. £jiist. xlv. 

The "New Synagogue." 

Previous to the establishment of the congregation at St. 

Helen's Place, the worship was celebrated in Loadenhall 

'=Teet, respecting which the Annual Register, under date 

°f July z8, 1798, contains the following interesting 

paragraph : — " The ceremony of the consecration of the 

Jewish Synagogue was performed on Friday and Satur- 

tlay, at their house of worship in Leadenhall Street. The 

building has been repaired and beautified in a very elegant 

and neat style. The high priest, with the subordinate 

rabbis, chorus, and attendants, with a great number of the 

fathers of families in their proper vestments were at the 

ceremony, which was awful, grand, and affecting. The 

music and the verses were performed in the Eastern manner 

of strophe, antistrophe, and full chorus. The anthems were 

performed by the four brothers, who sang there in a. very 

superior style of modulation and harmony. A crowd of people 

attended, but they all conducted themselves decorously." 

It may not be generally known that the site of the syna- 
gogue had been originally occupied as the B\iMct?.' ttji-Vi, 
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and when the synagogue was erected thereon in 1760, the 
very apposite quotation from Psalm cxviii, was placed on 
it. naa trtt-i^ nn-n cian iDSO 13K "The stone which 
the builders rejected has become the corner headsl 

The Rejected "Stone." 
The above recalls an anecdote. In a certain town in 
Germany an individual applied to the authorities of the syna- 
gogue for the then vacant appointment of beadle ; but in 
' consequence of his dissolute habits, his application was 
rejected In subsequent years he returned to his native 
town rich in fortune's gifts, and having thereby obtained the 
favour of the Grand Duke, was by him nominated Pamass 
of the S}Tiagogue. The congregation bad no alternative 
but submission. When the retiring warden opened the 
door for his entrance on a. certain appointed Sabbath, the 
parvenu, remembering his former rejection, said in a sneer- 
ing tone, bet Slein, ttn bie JBaultute flerirotfcn, if! jum 
@d[iein getrotben. (The stone which the builders rejected 
has become the comer headstone.) To which the retiring 
warden quickly replied, aptly finishing the quotation, ba6 
ifttom .^ertn gef*tben, unb iff ein SfBunbcr Dor unfern 
3[UC|en \ or, as we should sny in English : Tmly the Lord 
has so ordered it, and we are ouraelves astonished at iL 



) Henry VII. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, writing to Henry, assert that 
certain Jews who have left the dominions of Spain have 
seized the sum of 428,000 maravedis, belonging to Diego 
de Soria, and in the keeping of Feman Lorenzo, alleging 
that the said Diego onus them certain sums on bills of 
exchange, which were given to them when they were ex- 
pelled from Spain. These Jews have forfeited their rights. 
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for they had carried witli them prohibited goods, and Diego 
de Soria has been ordered to pay the said bills of exchanges 
into the Royal Exchequer. The letter, which is in is' 
pages, is dated from Segovia, iSth August, 1494, requests 
Hecry to annul the arrest, for by so doing he will not only 
act justly, but also render them a " special service," Fer- 
dinand had already written in an imperious tone to the 
Sing of Naples to put the Jews into prison, and to force 
tiiem under pain of death to give back the goods they had 
taken with them. 
Diego di Soria was a Spanish merchant with establish- 
" ~ inenis in Burgos, Bristol, and London. — Calendar of Stale 

ZULEIKA. 

Such was the name of Potiphar's wife according to the 
Siua, or chapter of the Koran, which contains the history of 
Joseph, and which for elegance of style surpasses eveiy 
other of the prophet's books ; some Arabian writers call her 
also Rail The passion which this frail beauty of antiquity 
conceived for the young Hebrew slave has given rise to a 
much esteemed poem in the Persian language, called " Yu- 
srfvan Zelikha," by Noureddin Jami, the manuscript copy of 
which, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, is supposed to 
be the finest in the world.— Nott's. Translal. of Hafez. 

Fragments from a Ser.mon. 

s preached In Zaragoza on Sunday, March 
ist, 1671, by Brotlier Manuel, Doctor of Theology, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, &c., in reference to the Inquisition, 
" On the isE of March, Moses opened the tabernacle ; 
Aaron clothed himself as high priest, and the princes of 
the tribes offered to obey his precepts, because on the lat 
day of March the temple of St. Francis would bt Q^wed •, 
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the pontifical mandates to delate heretics to tlie Inqaisitory 
as vicars of the most high Pontiff would be published, and 
the principal citizens of Zaragoza would promise to obey 
them. Aaron was inquisitor of the law, and he is this day 
represented by the inquisitors of Zaragoza. Jacob sepa- 
rated himself from the house of Laban his father-in-law 
without saying 'Good-bye.' Why did he not pay respect 
to his father-in-law ? Because Laban was an idolator, and 
in matters of faith religion must be above all human con- 
siderations. Therefore, the son ought to delate the heretic, 
although his own father. Moses was inquisitor against Pha- 
raoh his foster- grandfather, plunging him into the sea be- 
cause he was an idolator ; and against his brother Aaron, 
reproving him for having consented to the golden calf. 
Therefore, in offences of inquisition you must not stop to 
think whether the offender be your father or your brother. 
Joshua was inquisitor against Achan, commanding them 
to bum him because he had stolen property confiscated 
under the curse of Jericho, which ought to have been burnt 
in fire. Therefore it is just for heretics to be burnt. Achan 
was a prince of the tribe of Judah, and yet they delated 
him. Therefore, every heretic ought to be delated though 
he were a prince of royal blood." 

He probably alluded to Don Carlos, whom his father 
Philip II., with the concurrence of the Inquisition, caused 
to die in prison, because he thought him tainted with heresy. 
— Rule's Miit. of the Inquisition, vol. L, p. 276, ed, 1874. 

Proceedings against Heretics. 

On the 4th of August, 14S3, the Pope wrote that he in 

tended to reconsider his last resolution {of permitting ai 

appeal to Rome) in favour of the heretics, and until then 

would leave the matter in suspense. As, nevertheless, 

I fspa] remissions of penalti-es were obtained, Ferdinand I 
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P"^tnulgated an ordinance stating that in the kingdoms of 
^agon and Valentia any person, whether ecclesiastical 
°' Secular, and without any distinction of class or sex, who 
hould make use of a Papal indulgence, should be put to 
^*ath on the spot. Not only living heretics, but those who had 
**!ed were persecuted. They were cited before the tribunals, 
^nd if found guilty, their bones were exhumed and solemnly 
tjumt. So far the whole procedure looks like a hideous 
^arce, but there was also a serious element in it The 
^oods that the heretics had left to their heirs were confis- 
^:ated, and filled the coffers of Queen Isabella and King 
lerdinand. Amongst the many who were destined to un- 
dergo judgment after burial were the father, the mother, 
and the grandmother of Don Juan Arias de Avila, Bishop 
of Segovia, As soon as he heard what was in prospect, 
he drove out from his diocese all the inquisitors, and re- 
monstrated with the king and queen. When he found that 
all was in vain, he went in the dead of the night to the 
churchyard of the Convent de la Merced, dug up the bones 
of his ancestors, and hid them in a place where they could 
not be found. He himself proceeded to Rome. As soon 
as Queen Isabella was informed of the journey, she wrote 
a long letter Co her ambassadors at the Papal Court, giving 
them instructions what they were to say to the Pope and 
the cardinals. The Bishop of Segovia, she said, had ex- 
humed the bones only in order to deprive the Inquisition 
of the proof that they had been buried after the Jewish 
fashion.— G. A. Bergenroth. Inlrod. to Slate Pafers, 
1485—1509, p. xlv. 

Persecution Continued. 
Persecution even hunted the fugitives in foreign coun- 
tries. The King of Naples, for instance, was requested in 
n« tone of command to torture and put to dco.'Cci »& &Q'ifli 
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who would not at once deliver the small remnants of the 
fortune they had saved. 

The heretics were not safe even in England. Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in their letter, of the iSth of August, 1494, 
asked Henry as a special favour to prevent tlie courts of 
law from condemning Diego de Soria, a Spanish merchant 
in London, to pay to the fugitive Jews such sums of money 
as they had confided to him on leaving Spain. 

In the year 1498, when Londono and the sub-prior of 
Santa Cruz were sent to England, the sub-prior had a 
secret mission to Henry. The instructions relating to it 
are not extant, but there is no doubt they were connected 
with religious persecution. 

The sub-prior gives a short sketch in his letter of Che 
i8th of July of his conversation with the King of England, 
from which it is perfectly clear that certain demands res- 
pecting the Inquisition were made. Ferdinand and Isabella 
had expressed their sorrow that whilst Spain had been 
purged of infidelity, Flanders and England were infested 
by that scourge. Henry, laying both hands on his breast, 
swore that he would persecute without mercy any " cursed" 
Jew or heretic that the King or Queen of Spain could 
point out in his dominions. 

Much more, however, must have been said on both 
sides, as the sub-prior writes he spoke to the king a long 
time on the subject. — Ibid., fol. xlvii, 

French Papers Relative to Jews. 

1, Avis sur des questions touchant les Juifs (JT. 3). 

2, Projet de Ddcret, sur la Convocation d'une Assembl^e 
d'individus professant la religion juive (ff. 4). 

3 and 4. Projets de Decrets et Avis Relative aux Juifs 
(ff. IS, 3, 10, 13). Memoires sur le Projets de Dtoets (ff. 
lb). Resum^pour les Israelites du Department du Bas-Rhin 
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(ff 2i). Rapport et Projet de ddcret en faveur des Juifs 
(ff 18). — Disiribuiions du Conseil Cultes et Bienfaisance, 
under the heading "Juifs." 5403 a 5, 410, i8d6 — 8, &c., 
Catal. British Museum. 

" Going to the Dogs." 

In France, until the 14th century, Jews were hung head 
downwards between two dogs. — Bibliolh. de Pocht; Curios, 
des Traditions, 312. 

The First Academy. 

The first academy, founded by the learned Jews in Spain, 
was that of Cordova in the year 948. — Castro. Bibloteca 
EsfiaTwla, torn. i. 

Tradition-. 

By tradition we do not mean 'such doctrines as are not 
founded upon the Scriptures, or cannot be deduced from 
them, much less doctrines manifestly contrary to the sacred 
truths contained in them, but only explications of some 
doctrines, mysteries, types, prophecies, and precepts, which 
were revealed obscurely, and in a manner liid under a veU. 

The standard of religion has always been Divine revela- 
tion, or the written law ; to this all were to have recourse, 
all were obliged to submit to its decisions and to follow 
tbis sacred rule. But the Oral Law was a sort of Cate- 
chism or instruction established in the time of Moses, and 
continued afterwards in order to explain the whole doctrine 
of religion, and to make it clear and obvious to the meanest 
capacity. The Jews themselves, R. Aben Ezra, R. Solo- 
mon Jarchi, R. Bechai, and others, relate that God ex- 
plained to Moses upon Mount Sinai the true meaning, 
sense, reason, manner, measure, and foundation of every 
precept of the law, and ordered him to instruct the Israel- 
1 them, and the/ prove this frona Heuv. vj. i^,\i\vt\t 
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Moses sailh "The Lord commanded me at that time to 
teach you statutes and judgments," by which statutes, so 
they pretend, is meant the Oral Law.— Stehelin, J?ai- 
I binkal Literature. 1748. 

Napoleon and the Jews. 

The traged); of Esther had been represented at Court 
in the commencement of July, 1806. The next day Talma 
appeared as usual at the emperor's breakfast, at which M. 
de Champagny, then Minister of the Interior, assisted. 
The conversation was about the last evening's representa- 
tion. "Ahasuerus was but a poor sort of king," said 
Napoleon to Talma, and then turning almost at the same 
moment towards the Minister of the Interior, said " What 
about the present Jews 1 What is their state of existence ? 
Make me out a report respecting them." The report was 
made, and a fortnight after this conversation, the govern- 
ment convoked (July 26, 1806) the first Assembly of Nota- 
bles from among the Jews, which had the reauh of fixing 
the position of that nation, and of giving them a legal 
status in France. — Biblioihique de Poche, Curios. Hist., 
p. 120. 

On the Traditions of the Jews. 

The nation of the Jews, descended from the family of 
Abraham, had distinguished itself in an extraordinary 
manner from all other families, by being public worshippers 
ofthe one true God, while all others were overspread by 
the absurdest idolatries ; and God, accordingly, had been 
pleased to distinguish that family and nation with repeated 
promises of the greatest blessings. He declared that " He 
would be their God, and they should be His people." St, 
Paul tells us that one of their chief advantages was that 
unto them were committed the oracles of God. And the 
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t esdiorteth them to praise the Lord, for showing 
His word unto Jacob, and His judgments unto Israel, etc. 
The Jews, who value themselves highly upon this account, 
pretend that besides the Written Law, or the books of Moses 
and the prophets, they have received an Oral Law, which 
was preserved by tradition, and is contained in the Talmjid. 
— Stehelijm. Mabbinical LiUraiure, Preface. 

Or THE Oral Law. 

The account given by the rabbiniits of this oral law, may 
be seen in Prideaux's " Connection," Book v. Maimonides, 
in his preface to " Sedar Seraim," and in his book "Jad 
Hazakah," tells us : " When God revealed himself to Moses, 
He delivered to him the law for the children of Israel, with 
the comments or explications. Moses committed the law 
to writing, but delivered the comments to Aaron and his 
sons, and to the elders of Israel by word of mouth, who, by 
oral tradition, handed them down to the prophets, and the 
prophets to the men of the Great Synagogue." 

This opinion is founded upon a passage of the Talmud, 
in Berachot, page i, where it is said, that by ninp (the 
Tables) are meant the Ten Commandments ; by min (the 
Law) the Scripture ; by niXD (the Precept) the Mishna ; by 
'nana IPN (which 1 have written) the Books of the Pro- 
phets and of the Hagiographers ; and by Dnnin? (to teach 
them) the Gemara. And that by the latter we learn they 
all were given to Moses on Mount Sinai. Some add, that 
Esdras, after the captivity of Babylon, created a new office, 
and appointed a person under the name of Nasi or Prince, 
who was the depositary of tradition, and resolved cases of 
conscience, and taught the Oral Law. — IMii. 

Stehelin's Preliminary Preface. 
H This treatise, from page i to page 64, is, as wcU as tha 
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^^H whole contents of two thick volunies, written with a bias 

^^H and animus which would make them very distasteful to 

^^H Jewish feelings in general, 'Nevertheless, from the fund of 

^^H research, and the numerous references, Talmudical and 

^^H Scriptural, they will be found of interest and amusement 

^^H even to those who cannot coincide with the author's asser- 

^^B tions. The subjoined are the most favourable extracts : — 

^^M Mystical Sense of the Talmud. 

^^B It cannot be denied that there are several things related 
^^H in the Talmud, which, taken in a hteral sense, seem ridicu- 
^^ lous and absurd ; but the most learned among the Jews 
look upon them as so many D'JD'D parables, and explain 
them in a mystical sense. The rabbins, for the more de- 
lightful entertainment of the people, indulged themselves in 
the ancient and useful way of instructing by metaphors, 
and figurative expressions ; their books abound everywhere 
with parables, similitudes, and figures of speech. If, ac- 
cordingly, we take several figures of the Talmud in a 
mystical sense, we find that far from being ridiculous and 
absurd, they contain very useful maxims. To give an 
example : it is said in the Gemara, that Raf and Shemuel 
disputed together, one pretending that n?ljfn njnna Vin 
D51JJn PjlD I^IDI Hodu (India) was situated at the beginning 
of the world, and Cush at the end of it; and the other 
affirming that they lie contiguous and border one upon 
the other. In a literal sense it seems a ridiculous contra- 
diction to say that Hodu and Cush, India and Ethiopia, 
are the two opposite extremities or bounds of the earth, 
when they lie contiguous; but R. Joses Iseilis explains 
\0p D?lil jtiKpoq Kuirfxoq, Micro- cosmos, the little world, whence 
^/■rpn toofi man. Hodu, the time of his birth; Cush, the 
darkness of death ; that these are the two extremities or 
hounds of man's life, which, being short, they are said to 
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be contiguous. It is evident from this that there are 
several passages in the Talmud which are not to be taken 
IVDE'D 'B? in a literal sense, but must be explained mysti- 
cally. — Preliminary Preface, pages zg, 30. 

Some Mystical Passages Explained. 
We proceed now to explain the mystical sense of the 
several passages of the Talmud. When it is said in 
A'vodah-Sara that God lauglis, and in Rabboth, that he 
weeps and laments, it is obvious to any man's capacity, that 
no more is meant by it than that God acts as men are wont 
to do when they are pleased or displeased. We find the 
same expressions in the Holy Writ. David says, " He 
that sitteth in the heaven shall laugh," Psalm ii. 4 ; and 
we read in Judges x. 16, that " his sou! was grieved for 
the misery of Israel." 

God spake to His people in the language of man, and 
assumed to Himself all the passions of human nature; He 
I is described as rejoiced at the virtues of men, and grieved 
I at their sins ; not that the Divine nature can be capable of 
rejoicing or grief, but simply because men are wont to re- 
joice when they can reward the virtuous for their good 
actions, and to grieve when others do amiss, and they are 
forced to punish them. In the same way, when it is said, 
God prays, wears frontlets, and studies the law, the rabbins 
only intended to teach us that the practice of these duties 
is acceptable in the sight of God, and to encourage us to 
perform them carefully, in setting such an excellent example 
before us, as telling us that God prays and reads the law. 
Kin '?7cn' 'D7. To whom could He pray? — Ibid., pp, 30, 
3'- 

Free Denizens of Great Britain, * 

In the " Warrant Book," vol. xxx., 1760—1766, to's.'j \» 
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found notices of warrants, countersigned by one of the 
Secretaries of State, and addressed to the Attorney, or 
Solicitor- General, to prepare Bills for the King's signature 
to pass the Great Seal, for Grants to receive as Free 
Denizens of Great Britain, the following persons (all aliens) : 
— Chacon, Isaac de Castro, of Stoke Newington, in the 
County of Middlesex, Gent. ; Capadose, Aaron, of Stan- 
more, in same county, Esq. ; Solomons, Isaac Levin, of 
Mark Lane, London, Merchant; Henry, Solomon, of 
Sweethin Lane, London, Merchant j Drago, Aaron Franco, 
of Cree-church Lane, London, Merchant ; Norso, Lazzaro 
Vitta, of Canimomile Street, London, Merchant ; Sou? 
Joseph Henriquez de, of Bell Alley, London, Gent, 



Pass for Manasseh Ben Israel. 



bou^^^ 



In the " Calendar of Domestic State Papers " (published 
1878) may be found a notice dated from Whitehall, Dec 
17, 1652, of the grant of a " Pass for Manasseh Ben Israel, 
a rabbi of the Jewish nation, well reported of for his learning 
and good aifection to the State, to come from Amsterdam 
to these parts. All officers to give him the favourable 
entertainment due to weil-affected strangers, they behaving 
themselves without offence."* 



The Rabi!I and the Sceptic. 

A Persian came to Rab, with the request, " Teach me 

the law." Rab consented, and began teaching him the 

Hebrew alphabet. "SayAleph," said Rab. The Persian 

replied, " How do I know that this letter is called Aleph ? " 

" ^hould anyone be desirous of seeing the original of this interesting 

will be found in vol. xxvi. of the " Proceedings of the 

^ Councilor Stale," 1652 [at the Record Office). 
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"^^y Beth," Rab continued; and the Persian sceptic re- 
pesxted, "Wlio says this letter is called Beth?" Rab got 
^&ry, and drove him out of the house. The Persian went 
W the learned Samuel, the colleague of the former, and 
•03-<3e the same proposal. Samuel also began to teach him 
tile Hebrew alphabet, and the Persian repeated his ques- 
tions, " Who tells me surely that this is Aleph, and that 
is certainly a Beth?" Samuel caught the sceptic by the 
ear, and pinched him so hard that he cried out : " O my 
ear! O my ear I" Who tells you that this is called an 
ear?" Samuel asked. "Why, everyone calls it so," replied 
the Persian. "Well, then," said Samuel, "everyone calls 
these letters Aleph, Beth."— J/;"j/rajA Kohdeth. 



Isaac and Ishmael. 

The lot of the unfortunate Ishmael and his unotfending 
moiher have always been to me peculiarly interesting. An 
infant expelled Jiis father's house for no offence, thrown 
under a tree to starve, the victim of an old man's dotage, 
and a termagant's jealousy. God forgive the wicked 
thought (if it be wicked), but speaking in a temporal 
sense, and knowing the histories of the two families, I 
would rather be the outcast Ishmael than the pampered 
Isaac, the father of the favoured people of God. | 

I know not what divines may see, but I see nothing con- I 
trary to the Divine attributes, in supposing that when in 
the one, God diought proper to give a grand example of 
mercy and benevolence. He should think proper to give in 
the other a grand example of retributive justice. The 
descendants of the pampered Isaac have known little but 
misery ; have become a bye-word of contempt, the slaves 
of slaves ; but the descendants of the outcast Ishmael in 
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their happy country, proverbial for its luxuries and happi- 
■s {Felix}, have walked with heads erect. The world has 
bowed beneath their yoke, or trembled at their name ; but 
they never have either bowed or trembled, and I hope and 
trust t\iey ntver will. — Godfrey Higgins. Cellic Druids, 
■ page 68. 

Menassah Ben Israel. ' 
Batbosa contends that Menasses Ben Israel was a Portu- 
guese, not a Spaniard. Thns are they proud of a man 
whom they would have burnt. The Jew has left some 
Terses of a tolerant creed, somewhat free in metre as in 
principle. 

Cunctonim es^colaisse Deum ; non imina ecvu. 

Non populi uniiu credimua esse piuni. 
Si a^pimus diversn Deo viv^mus amici, 

Doi^taque mens pretio constet ubique sno, 
Hiec iidei vox suRima meus est, hxc crede Menssses, 
Sic egoCliristiades, sic eris Abramides. 

He went to England, and under the protection of old 
Oliver, printed three Hebrew Bibles in his own house. 
— SouTHEV. Common Place Book, Series ii., page 252. 

First Mention of English Jews. 
The first mention that we find made of the Jews in any 
document connected with English history, is in the canons 
of Ecbright, Archbishop of York, which contains an ordi- 
nance that "no Christian shall Judaize, or presume to eat 
with a Jew." These canons were issued in the year 750, 
and having been promulgated for the government of the 
province of York alone, shows that the Jews were, even at 
that early period, already resident in this country. — J, 
Blunt. Hislory of Jews in 
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Charter of Whitglaff. 



Ingulphus, in his history of Croyland Abbey, relates that 
in the year 833, Whitglaff, King of the Mercians, having 
been defeated by Egbert, took refuge in that abbey ; and 
in return for the protection and assistance granted him by 
the abbots and monks on the occasion, granted a charter, 
confirming to them all lands, tenements, and other gifts 
which had at any time been bestowed on them by his pre- 
decessors, or their nobles, or by any other faithfiil Chris- 
tians, or by Jews. 

The notice which is taken of the Jews in this charter, 
affords a proof that previously to the time when it was 
granted, there were some Jews settled in England. But the 
circumstance of their being distinctly mentioned, would at 
the same time induce a belief that they were then con- 
sidered as standing in a difTerent situation, with respect to 
property, from the Christian inhabitants. — Ibid. 

Abraham's Tomb? 
We are told by D'Herbelot, that in the year 1 1 19 Abra- 
ham's tomb was discovered near Hebron, wherein Jacob 
and Isaac also were interred. The bodies were very entire, 
and many gold and silver lamps were found in the place. 
The Mahometans have so great a respect for the tomb 
that they make it their fourth pilgrimage (the three others 
being Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem). The Christians 
built a church over the cave of Macpelah, where Abraham 
was buried, which the Turks have changed into a mosque, 
and forbidden Christians from approaching. 

The Surname "Jew" or "Jewe." 
I This surname seems to have "been somewV'aJ, tQtmwstv "m 
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Devonshire. "Land in Beerholl came after unto John 
Jew by inheritance from Thomas Norton." " Poltimore, 
at length the inheritance of Jewe, of Cotleigh, from whom 
by the daughter of William Jewe, it came unto Yeo, of 
Heanton Sackvil." " In the forty-seventh of Edward III., 
Thomas Jewe, and Julian, his wife, granted the Manor of 
Wid worth er, at Cotligby." 

In King Edward the Second's " tyme " I find the name 
of "Sir Roger le Jewe," who had issue. The name seems 
afterwards to have glided into Yeo. — Extracted from 
J^escription of Devonshire, by Sir John de la Pole. 

Dread of Printing, 

In 1462, the Latin Bible was first printed; in 1488, the 
Old Testament in Hebrew was printed; and in 15 16, the 
Greek Testament was printed at Basle. In 1+74, the art 
.of printing was brought into England by William Cajtton, 
and a printing press was set up by him at Westminster. 

'his proceeding greatly alarmed the monks, who de- 
claimed from the pulpit "That there was now a'new lan- 
guage discovered called Greek, of which people should 
beware, since it was that that produced all heresies ; that 
in this language was come forth a book called the New 
Testament, which was now in everybody's hands ; was 
full of thorns and briary; that there was also another 

I language started up, which they called Hebrew, and those 
who learned it were termed Hebrew." — Compiled. 
The understanding a little Greek was not only sufficient 
at that time (Reuchiin's) to make a man suspected, and the 
understanding Hebrew to make him convicted of heresy ; 
but the design of studying the language was enough to 
bring cruel enemies on one's back, — Basnage. History of 
I iS k ^ 
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Duty of Toleration. 



"There can be no difference between these men (the 
Jews) and ourselves," observed M. de Talleyrand, in the 
Assembl^e Nationale, 1791, "but in the exercise of their 
religioLis \vorship; take that away, what can we see in them 
but fei low-citizens and brothers? Were it otherwise, it 
would be religion that gives civil and political rights ; but 
it is birth, domicile, or landed property {proprieti) that " 
confers them. If we reject the Israelites as Jews, we 
punish them for being born in one religion rather than in 
another ; this is a manifest infraction of all laws humane 
or civiL" 

Learning of Paul. 
Wliatever may be said of the learning of Peter, it will 
not be contended that Paul, brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and most thoroughly versed in all the rabbinical 
lore of the day, did not understand Hebrew well enough to 
know what the idiom of Psalm xvi. would bear. I can 
see no reason why, as a mere rabbi, as much deference is 
not due to him as to Maimanides, and Aben Ezra, and 
Kimchi. — Anurican Bible Repository. 

Embassv to the Pope. 

Among the Venetian State Papers (March, 1524), it is 

recorded that " an ambassador has come to the Pope from 

the Jews in India, offering him 300,000 combatants against 

the Turks, and asking for artillery." (Si non e vero, etc.) 

Laws of the Visigoths. 

These laws, passed from the fifth to the seventh centuries, 

were marked with the most intense hatred against the [ews. 
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They were forbidden to retain any of their ancient customs. 
They were compelled to give public proofs of their apostasy, 
such as eating of the forbidden meals, working on the 
Sabbaths, etc. Indeed, it was ordained that every Jew 
should go to some Christian on each succeeding Sabbath, 
to prove to him that he actually did work. They 
were condemned to the severest punishment if they still 
showed themselves faithful to iheir rehgion ; they were not 
permitted to keep Christian slaves, or, indeed, to have any 
transactions with Christians. Stoning and the fiaraes were 
decreed against them for every infraction. Their punish- 
ment was relegated to the clergy, who themselves were 
threatened with great severity if they manifested any pity 
towards the unhappy victims. — Bedaridde. £tat desjuifs. 

The Bitterness of Death. 
"The angel of death," say the rabbins, "holdeth his sword 
in his hand at the bed's foot, having on the ftid thereof 
three drops of gall. The sick man, seeing this deadly 
angel, openeth his mouth with fear, and then these drops 
fall in; of which, one killeth him, the second maketh him 
pale, the third rotteth and putrefieth." — Pijrchas, his Pit- 
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Probably the expression, to taste the bitterness of 
I death, may refer to this. See i Samuel xv. 32, nD ID J3K 
, mon.— P. A. 

Tachk'moni, 
At intervals the occasionally melancholy and generally 
grave rabbins cast off their garments of mourning, and in 
festive robes they sing songs of love ; they enliven their 
epigrammatic language by a play upon words, and at times 
they even offer facetiie which the reader is aslonished to 
meet with in the holy tongue. The most prominent among 
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the Arab rabbins, who have been handed down to us, 
stands Rabbi Jehuda, of Chatisi. His Tachk'moni, written 
in rhymed prose intermingled with verse, displays a curious 
melange of didactic, satirical and facetious compositions. 
A part of this work is devoted to a history of poetry among 
the Jews, and contains hints for the art of versification. — 
Hebrew Review. 

Denvs March ant. 

Seven Jews, whose names have been preserved, sustained 
a lawsuit in Paris, in 1314. A Jew, Denys Marchant, had 
been converted, but his brother had brought him back to 
the faith. The reconversion caused great scandal, and the 
law interfered. The provost condemned the Jews to be 
burnt ; they appealed to the Parliament ; the provost was 
summoned to give an account of his conduct. The Par- 
liament, after hearing, consulted the theologians, con- 
demned the appellants to cause Denys to return to Chris- 
tiaruty ; to be detained in prison until he had so done ; to 
L be whipped with rods on three successive Saturdays, and 
I to be fined 100 livres. In the end the court banished 
them from the kingdom, and seized all their property. — 
Beugnot, Lesjuifs iP Occident. 

[Query? — An ancestor of the family of Sir Denis Le 
Marchant (Clerk of the House of Commons), formerly 
settled in Jersey.] 

A Power in the Land. 

An American paper (Sept. aSth, 1870,) announces that 
" business was neariy suspended, owing to the Jewish New 
Year," and that the Jews are "a power in the land." 



Modern Jews. 
Davison in his " Discourse on Prophecy," uses the fol- 
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lowing beautiful illustration, when speaking of modem 
Jews : " Present in all countries, with a home in none ; 
intermixed and yet separated, and neither amalgamated 
nor lost ; yet, like those mountain streams which are said 
to pass through lakes of another kind of water, and keep a 
native quality to repel commixture, they hold communion 
without union ; and may be traced as rivers without banks 
in the midst of the alien element which surrounds them." 

" Rich as a Jew," 
We are accustomed to say, "rich as a Jew," but the 
Jews, take them all together, are not a rich people. There 
have always been some few among them that were im.- 
menseiy wealthy, aud it was from the observation of these 
few that the proverb arose. — Pegce. Anonyma. 

Glory of the Church. 
"They forget a main point of the Church's glory," says 
Archbishop Leighton, " who pray not daily for the conver- 
sion of the Jews." — Sermon on Isaiah Ixj. 

King of the Jews. 
Rainard, Count of Sens (about 1008) so much loved the 
customs and "prevarications" of the Jews {says Raoul 
Glaber, lib. iii., c 6), that he ordered every one of his 
attendants to place after his name the title of " King of the 
Jews," This affection towards a religion which was a horror 
in the Middle ages, brought a misfortune to him, for in 
1015, an army which the king sent against him, drove him 
out of the city. — Bibl. de Pochi; Curiosttes Biograph., p. 72. 

Language of Praver, 
In the eighth century, some persons asserted that it was 
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^^Vidtily allowable to pray to God in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, 
^B which were regarded as holy, in consequence of the inscrip- 
^ tion put on the cross of Christ. The 52nd canon of the 
Council of Frankfort, in 794, declaimed against that error. 
In the Latin Church, that language alone was employed 
in divine service. At the end of the eleventh century, 
Wratislaus, King of Bohemia, having requested the author- 
isation of the Pope to employ the Slavonian language in 
rehgious ceremonies, was strictly forbidden to do so. — Jbii.^ 
Curiosiles des Traditions, p. 308. 

A Drop of Wax. 

A little Jewish child, saved from the massacre of many 
of his nation at the time of the first Crusades, was brought 
for baptism. "When it was time to light the lamp, in 
order to cause some boiling wax to fall into the water (says 
Guibert de Nogent) a drop, which fell untouched, appeared 
to form, with perfect exactitude, the figure of a cross ; so 
perfect, that no human hands could have shaped it. This 
cross certainly did not appear by chance, but was with 
reason sent by heaven itself, to announce that a man of the 
Jewish race would display a sincerity of faith truly rare in 
our days." — Guibert de Nogent, J)e Viia sua, lib. ii., 
c. 3. 

Moses. 

There is nothing in the records of the world more 
affecting than the story of the death of Moses, as there is 
nothing more romantic than his birth, and nothing more 
stupendous than the work with which he grappled during 
his life. The more minutely we review the details of this 
extraordinary biography, the more deeply are we impressed 
with the significant pathos of its close. The more carefully 
we study the character of Moses, the more emphatic are 
llie religious lessons derived from his ftaal disa^^QvatrnMA, 
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The child — whose beauty is mentioned three tiraes in the 
Scriptures, is noticed in such a manner by Josephus as to 
show that it was always a traditional subject among the 
Jews — who was trained for his high mission, first at a royal 
court, in the midst of the earliest recorded civilisation ; then 
under the cliffs and on the slopes of the mountains, among 
the most solitary scenes of nature — who became the liber- 
ator of his people, their liberator and their prophet, and 
more than their monarch — yet left the promise to Abraham 
just yet unfulfilled. 

He, whose devotion to the people had been so unfailing, 
whose forgetfulness of self, whose humility, patience, and 
enduring soul, and the faith on which those virtues rested, 
were an example to all time ; still, for a sin, which a man 
would hardly notice, is not to set his foot on the soil for 
which the nation had been prepared. A most touching 
melancholy rests on all the latest passages of his life. His 
sister was dead ; his brother was dead ; of those who had 
reached manhood when the Red Sea was crossed, hardly 
one remained ; and he himself was not to see the accom- 
plishment of his work, though all the prqjarations, all the 
responsibility had been his. 

The last two victories have just been won ; the Amorites 
of Heshbon have been subdued ; the rock fortresses of Og 
and Bashan have been stormed. As far as he is concerned, 
it would appear that all this preparation had been for 
nothing ; as if all this legislation, this government, this 
war, this varied adventure, had been the discipline for one 
last sorrow — the prelude to one deep humiliation. The 
religious lessons arising from this disappointment itself are 
not obscure. We should not fail to notice how nobly 
Moses rises above the disappointment, how steadily he 
looks forward to the future of the people, though he him- 
selfmust die. — Quarterly £eview, vol. 105, 
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Charge of Murder. 



St. Simon; an infant. Theyhcj are said to have mur- 
dered this infant in 1472. After having deliberated at their 
synagogue in the holy week, on the preparations for the 
Passover, they came to the resolution of crucifying a child 
on Good Friday, and having stolen Simon, they made him 
the victim, and sung around his body while elevated. When- 
ever an act of cruelty was to be perpetrated on the Jews, 
fables like these were forged, and the brutal passions of the 
mob let loose upon the life and wealth of fugitive Israelites. 
St. William, of Norwich, 1137, was another of these pre- 
tended martyrs to Jewish hatred. We ever states, that "the 
Jews in the principal cities of the kingdom did use some- 
times to steal away and crucify some neighbor's male child"; 
" did use " as if it were a common practice. Since Protest- 
antism, no such barbarities have been imputed_to the Jews. 
— Hone's Everyday Book, vol. i., p. 386. 

» Jewish Stage Plav. 

A Jewish play, of which fragments are still preserved in 
Greek Iambics, is the first drama known to have been 
written on a Scripture subject. It is taken from Esodus ; 
a performer, in the character of Moses, delivers the pro- 
logue in a speech of sixty lines, and his rod is turned into 
a serpent on the stage. The play is supposed to have been 
written by one Ezekiel, a Jew, as a political spectacle to 
animate his dispersed brethren with the hopes of a future 
deliverance from their captivity. — Ibid., vol. L, p. 743. 

The Fair of the Turpentine Tree, 

At the dispersion of the Jews under Adrian, about the 

year 134, "an incredible numberof all ages and sexes, wer« 
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sold at the same price as horses, in a very famous fair 
called the Fair of the Turpentine Tree; whereupon the Jews 
had an abhorrence for that fair." St. Jerome mentions the 
place at which the Jews were sold, under the name of 
" Abraham's tent," where, he says, " is kept an annual fair 
very much frequented." This place, " on Mamie's fertile 
plains," is' alleged to have been the spot where Abraham 
entertained the angels. — Bayle. Art. Barcoekebas. 



Superstition and the Cholera. 

But that the subjoined is reported in " Les Archives 
Israelites," tome xxxiii,, fol. 25, 1872, it could hardly be 
believed as referring to the present century. It is found 
originally in the " Gazette d'Augsbourg " : — 

One of the most singular effects of the cholera, has 
been the causing to appear in certain localities of a leaning 
towards paganism. The extension of that mysterious and 
terrible plague has caused it to be considered as a divine 
punishment, and people have tried to avert it by usages 
which might seem to have been discontinued and fallen 
into oblivion for many thousands of years. One thing is 
remarkable, that both Christians and Jews equally displayed 
this attachment to pagan customs; Among the Jews, the 
superstition se«ms to have been allied to a rabbinical 
fanaticism. In the district of Witepsk the cholera had in 
a short time carried off five hundred victims of the Jewish 
population. The Rabbins consequently ordered, as a 
means of driving away the malady, that two couples should 
celebrate their marriage at the burial-ground.* The 
wedding gifts (cadeaux de noces) were supplied by 
charitable contributions, the other expenses were defrayed 



" The funeral -baked met 
The moniage tables." 



; did coldly furnish forth 
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a the same manner. The excitement that was caused by 
this ceremony, and the wedding feasts that followed, in- 
creased the force of the cholera, and the consequent 
number of its victims. 

Then the officers of the synagogue exacted from all the 
members of the congregation a redemptionaiy tax, which 
they said would secure the Jews from this scourge; and 
they asserted that even for the slightest consultation, the 
physicians would demand more than the aforesaid tax. In 
spite of this guarantee rate, the ravages of the cholera in- 
creased, and yet the rabbis plunged deeper and deeper 
in their system. They more energetically forbade recourse 
to medical aid ; they demanded that (jiour se laver de la 
coujpe) to purify themselves from the trespass, the members 
of the community should accuse one another of adultery 
and other similar crimes ! From this arose a horrid scandal, 
accusations, recriminations, calumny, spread their ravages 
everywhere ; and that the more so, because everyone thought 
he was fulfilling a pious duty. — Archives Israelites. 



Martyrdom of Rabbi Chanina. 
The Romans having found Rabbi Chanina reading the 
book of the law to a congregation, carried him before the 
Tribunal, when he was condemned to the flames. Accord- 
ingly, they bound palm branches round him and the book, 
but put wet sponges or woollen cloths round about his 
body that he might be the longer in dying. When his 
daughter saw him in this lamentable condition, she said 
to him, "0 father, how can I bear to see you thus?" 
Rabbi Chanina replied, " If I were to be burnt alone, my 
condition might seem to me a hard one, but now when I 
am to endure the flames, and the book of the law with me, 
I am that He, who wiQ most certainly take ven- 
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geance for the injury offered to the book, will also take 
;ngeance for me." When he was about to die, his dis- 
ciples asked him if he saw anything miraculous. He made 
answer that he saw, indeed, the skin on which the law was 
written shrivel and consume, hut the letters fled upward. 
Then they advised him to open his mouth, that the flames 
might go in, and that he might die the sooner ; but he 
made answer that He who infused the soul into man would 
separate it ; it was not lawful for man to expedite his own 
death. But when the executioner demanded of him 
whether he would introduce him into the kingdom of 
heaven if he increased the flames and took away the wet 
cloth from his heart, Rabbi Chanina promised that he would, 
and confirmed the promise, at his desire, with an oath. 
The executioner then immediately increased the fire and 
removed the wet woollen cloth, and incontinently Rabbi 
Chanina gave up the ghost. And then tJie executioner 
threw himself into the flames, and immediately a voice was 
heard saying that Rabbi Chanina, son of Tardejon, and his 
executioner were both reserved for the life of the world to 
come. — Avoda Sara, p. 143-4. 

This curious legend is extracted from Southey. Cum- 
titon-place Book, Series I., p. 308, ed. 1849. 



P LATO. 

While Plato lived with Hermias, King of Atamas, a city 
of Mysia, in Asia, he fell acquainted with a learned Jew of 
wonderful wisdom, temperance, and goodness, who came 
there from the upper part of Asia upon some business 
which he had there on those maritime coasts ; and had 
frequent conversations with him, and learned much from 
him. This Josephus teUs us, from a book written by 
Clearchus, who was one of the chiefesl of Aristotle's school, 
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and from what Plato learned from this Jew, it is most likely 
what Aristobulus, and after him Clemens Alexandrinus, 
have observed of Aristotelian philosophy, that is, that it 
contained many things which agree with what is written by 
Moses and the prophets in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, — Prideaux. Connect, of Old and New- Testaments. 

Mary Chester. 

At the Court of High Commission, held December 14, 
1634 (temp, Charles I.), agreed that Mary Chester, Jewess 
(?)j prisoner at the Bridewell, upon acknowledgment and re- 
cantation by defendant of her errors in holding certain Judai- 
cal tenets, teaching the Sabbath, and distinction of meats, 
it was orderered that on putting in bond to appear, she 
should be enlarged out of Bridewell. — Calendar of Stale 
Papers. 

Sign or the Cross. 

A Savoyard preacher related to his flock that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the other good patriarchs, never 
went to bed without making the sign of the cross, and 
saying their Paternoster and Ave Maria. — Recreative Re- 

Perhaps it was not True. 
Another, discoursing on the " Passion," by his piteous 
exclamations caused his audience to weep and lament 
bitterly. Seeing the sorrow he had caused, and wishing to 
still their grief, he said to them, "Nevermind, my brethren, 
perhaps, after all, it was not true." — Ibid. 

Wilkes and the Brokers. 
In 1774 the number of Hebrew brokers was limited to 
^tmlve, and the privilege was always ptttdvascA Ni'j a.\-&iSKi^^J| 
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gratuity to the Lord Mayor. During this year, the mayor- 
alty of Wilkes, one of the privileged being at the point of 
death, Wilkes, with characteristic boldness, openly calcu- 
lated on the advantages to be obtained, and was very par- 
ticular in his enquiries after the sick man. The rumour 
that Wilkes had expressed a wish for the death of the 
Hebrew was spread by the wags of Change Alley, and the 
son of the broker sought his lordship to reproach him for 
his cupidity. " My dear fellow," said Wilkes, with the 
readiness peculiar to him, "you are greatly in error in 
saying that I wished for the death of your father. No, Sir, 
I would sooner have seen all the other Jew brokers dead . 
rather than your father." — Southey. T/ie Doctor. ^_ 

An GEL OF Song. 

When Jacob wrestled with the angel (Gen. xxxii.), as the 

day advanced the angel entreated Jacob to let him depart, 

saying, "Let me depart, for the day breaketh," which 

Sashi, in his commentary, thus explains : — 

" Let me depart, for it is my duty to chant the morning 



I have heard 
The cock,* that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill -sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at his warning, 
Whether in sea, or fire, in earth, or air. 
The eitravagaot and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. —HaniUi, Act ; 

MiNVAN. 



4 



The Talmud says : " What is meant by a great city is 
such a one as hath in it ten men of leisure ; less than this 

*'7^'> /'jj Di' ;'3 X'varh nra *WB'i' inui 'n 'd 'k ti 'k 'a 
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it is a village." These ten men thai they mean must be 
men of some fortune and quality. They read not in the 
law nor in Uie prophets, unless there are ten persons pre- 
sent. The Divine Majesty dwelleth not among less than 
ten ; nay. Rabbi Jonathan saith, " When the holy blessed 
God coraeth into the Synagogue and findeth not ten, then 
He is presently angry, as it is said, ' Wherefore came I and 
there was no man.' " — Lightfoot. 

Scraps from Stowe. 

1361. There was slaine Jewes at London to the number 
of 70a, the rest were spoiled and their synagogue defaced, 
because a Jewe would have forced a Christian to have paid 
more than ad. for the using of 20s. for one week. 

1282. John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, send- 
ing commandment to the Bishop of London to destroy all 
the synagogues of Jewes within his diocese. 

1287. On the and of May all the Jewes in England 
were sentenced by precept from the king (Edward L), then 
at " Burdeaux," for what cause it was not known, but they 
redeemed themselves for 12,000 pounds of silver. And at 
that time the Jewes had a synagogue at Canterbury. 

1290. He (Edward L) banished all the Jewes out of 
England, giving them to beare their charges till they were 
out of his realme. The number of Jewes thus expelled 
was 15,060 persons, whose houses being sold, the king 
made a mighty masse of money. 

Surnames. 

It was only in 1846 that a royal ordinance compelled all 

the Jews in Prussia, who had not previously done so, to adopt 

a, family name. The decree of Napoleon had previously 

established the principle in all countries M'[\4tT \!&e'^^ttiES>. 
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domination. Flowers, plants, and fruits were then put into 
requisition to furnish the new cognomens, as Rosenberg, 
Rosenbaum, Rosenthal, Blumenthal, Birabaum, MandeU 
baum, Lindenthal, etc., etc. ^H 

Headings of the Bible Chapters. 
The summaries of the contents of each chapter, as found 
n the authorised editions of our English Bibles, were pre- 
fixed by Miles Smith, Bishop of Gloucester, one of the 
original translators, who also wrote the preface, and in con- 
junction with Bishop Bilson fioally revised the whole 
■woik.—JVbies and Queries, No. 75, Series I. 

First coming into England.* 
I find no Jews in England (no deviation, I hope, from 
Church history to touch at the synagogue) before the reign 
of the Conqueror, who brought many of them from Roan 
in Normandy, and settled them in London, Nonvich, Cam- 
bridge, Northampton, etc. In what capacity these Jews 
came over I find not ; perchance as plunderers, to buy 
such oppressed Englishmen's goods which Christians would 
not meddle with. Sufficeth it us to know that an invasion 
by conquest (such as King William then made) is like an 
inn entertaining all adventurers, and it may be these Jewish 
bankers assisted the Conqueror with their coin. These 
Jews, though forbidden to buy land in England, grew rich 
by usury, their consciences being so wide that there was 
none at all : so that in the barest pasture, in which a Chris- 
,ld starve, a Jew would grow fat, he bites so close 
to the ground. And ever bow do-wn their heads is part of 
God's curse upon the Jews. And crook-backed men, as 
they eye the earth, the centre of wealth, so they quickly see 
what straight persons would pass by, and easily stoop to 
• See, however, pp. 98 ind gg of present woil 
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take up what they find thereon ; and, therefore, no wonder 
if the Jewish nation, whose souls are bowed down with 
covetousness, quickly wax wealthy therewith. King Wil- 
liaoa favoured them very much, and Rufus, his son, much 
more, especially if that speech reported of him be true, that 
he should swear by St. Luke's face, his common oath, that 
" If the Jews could overcome the Christians, he himself 
would become one of their sect." 

This compUmsntary extract is from The Church History 
of Britain, by the reverend and excellent Dr. Thomas 
Fi;ller, circa 1661. 

Hagar. 

The Turks call her in their language Hagiar Anai, Agar 
the mother, par excellence, on account of Ishmael, her son. 
The Mussulmans do not believe that she was the concubine 
of Abraham ; they assert, on the contrary, that she was his 
legitimate wife, and that she bare Ishmael to him, and 
who, as the eldest born, had a great advantage over Isaac, 
obtaining for his share Arabia, which for extent and beauty 
surpassed the land of Canaan, which fell to the share of 
the younger son. They say also that Agar died at Mecca, 
and that she was buried in the interior enceinte of the 
Temple of the Caaba, or square house. This enceinte, or 
wall, is called by the Arabs Hathim. — D'Herbelot. Bibl. 
Orientate, vol, ti., p. 175, ed. 1777. 

Cevi.on. 
Sir Emerson Tennant points out very forcibly that in the 
Tamul language the words for " apes, ivory, and peacocks " 
(see I Kings x. 22) are identical with the Hebrew names for 
the same objects, and thus gives a very strong reason for 
supposing that Ceylon was the country whence Solomon's 
fleet drew their supplies. — Rev. J. G. Wood. BibU. Anl- 
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View from Zion. 



I 



I, the feeble poet of an age of silence and decay, had I 
desired a residence at Jerusalem, would have selected pre- 
cisely the spot which David selected upon Zion. Here is 
the most beautiful view in al! Judea, Palestine and Galilee. 
To the left lies Jerusalem, with its Temple and its edifices, 
over which the eyes of the king or of the poet might rove 
at large. Before him fertile gardens, descending in steep 
dedivities, lead to the bed of that torrent in the roar and 
foam of which he must have delighted. Lower down, the 
valley opens and extends itself, fig trees, pomegranates, and 
olives overshadowing it. 

Here the eye reposes on the once verdant and watered 
valley of Jehoshaphat ; a large opening in the eastern hills 
conducts it from steep to steep, from height to height, from 
undulation to undulation, even to the basin of the Dead 
Bea. This sea is not, however, what the imagination has 
pourtrayed it — a petrified watery expanse, with a dull and 
colourless horizon. It resembles, as seen from Jerusalem, 
one of the most beautiful lakes of Italy or of Smtzerland, 
and its tranquil waters seem reposing beneath the shadow 
of the lofty mountains of Arabia, and the sparkling ridges 
of the distant mountains of Judea. Such is the view from 
.Zion. — Lamartine, 

Solomon's Poole. 
Solomon declares that water was to be found in his days 
in Jerusalem, and speaiing of the gardens in which he 
jippears to have taken great delight, he says, " I made me 
pools of water, to water with them the grove flourishing with 
trees." And these very pools (under the name of Solo- 
mon's pools), and also the aqueduct, as described by 
Maundreil, CarDe and others, remain to this day, 
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Jews transfosmed to Apes. 

The Giaffcrine Chronicle relates that in the reign of 
Belasche, father of Firvuz, fifth king of Persia, several Jews 
who did not observe the laws of Moses were turned into 
apes, and died at the end of seven days. 

The same fable is related by Arabian historians, who 
attribute this metamorphosis of the Jews to their violation 
of the Sabbath day, for which they were punished in this 
world and that to come. — D'Herbelot. Bibl. Onentale, 
tomeii-, p. 44, ed. 1777. 

The Jewish Maiden, 
There dwelt in Bethlehem a Jewish maid, 
And Zillah was her name, so passing fair 
That all Juciea spake the virgin's praise : 
He who had seen her eyes' dark radiance. 
How it revealed her soul, and what a soul 
Beam'd in the mild effulgence, woe to him I 
Under the heading of "The Rose" may be found in 
Southey's " Ballads and Metrical Tales," the versification 
of a legend, in which he recounts the fate of the " injured 
maid," in whose behalf the interposition of God is invoked. 
In the legend on which the verses are based, " she made 
her preyeres to oure Lord, that ' he wolde help hire,' " etc 

Certainly, if Southey's other poetry had not had a Utile 
more verve in it than appears in this ballad, he would never 
have been the Poet Laureate a/ler Tennyson. 

Jephtha's Daughter. 
"Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" The reader 
may be amused with the following list of combatants who 
at different times took place in this aicn'SL, \ ^■sl^.' 
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wilh those who believe that Jephtha'a daughter was doomed 

only to service in the tabernacle, or at jnost to a life of 

seclusion. There are on this side the Rabbis Kimchi and 

' Maimonides, Arias Montanus, Pagninus, Vatablus, Estias, 

Junius, Ludovicus de Dieu, Pool, Broughton, Perkins, 

Drusius, Grotius, Le Clerc, Patrick, Heinsius, Selden, 

Saurin, Hales, and Glegg. But the adherents of the oppo- 

[ site opinion muster equally strong, at least, in point of 

\ number. Josephus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Jerome, 

I Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Luther, Peter Martyr, 

I Salianus, Serorius, Menochius, Ludovicus Capellus, Light- 

I foot, Edwards, Jurien, Michaelis, Jennings, and Burder, — 

I Russell. Conned. Sacred and Profane Literature. J 

Classical Resemblances. ^ 

The history of Jephtha's daughter bears a striking re- 
mblance to that of Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamem- 
Lucius Capellus is of opinion that the latter is 
F borrowed from the former, and even that the Grecian maid 
I obtained her name from the Hebrew judge, quasi Jeph- 
t thigenia. It is at the same time amusing to find the 
I heathen poet no less anxious than the Christian divine to 
e the reputation of the father from the stain of innocent 
f-blood. (See Ow^xii., 31—36.) 

A story, which in some parts reminds us of Jephtha's 
[""vow, is mentioned by Servius in his commentary on the 
\ Third Book of the ^meid. When Idomeneus, the King of 
Crete, and a descendant of Deucalion, was on his return 
home from the war of Troy, he was overtaken by a violent 
storm, during which he vowed to offer to the gods the 
object that should first meet him when he landed. It 
happened that his only son was the first to meet him, 
whom, as he was bound by oath, he proceeded to offer as 
•a sacrihtx. 
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There is a doubt whether he actually perpetrated the 
crime, but as a pestilence arose soon after, which was 
ascribed to the wicked act or purpose of the king, the 
Cretans expelled him from the government. ^75//;^. 

Jews in Spain. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian 
heresy had become nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of 
Aragon, so that this infernal engine might have been 
suffered to sleep undisturbed from want of sufficient fuel to 
keep it in motion, when new and ample materials were dis- 
covered in the unfortunate race of Israel, on whom the sins 
of their fathers have been so unsparingly visited by every 
nation in Christendom among whom they have sojourned, 
almost to the present century. As this remarkable people, 
who seem to have preserved the unity of their character 
unbroken, amid the thousand fragments into which they 
have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater conadera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe ; and as the 
efforts of the Inquisition were directed principally against 
them during the reign of Ferdinand, it may be well to take 
a brief review of their preceding history in the Peninsula. 
Under the Visigoth empire they multiplied exceedingly in 
the country, and were permitted to acquire considerable 
power and wealth. But no sooner had their Arian masters 
embraced the orthodox faith, than they began to testify 
their zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless storm 
of persecution. One of their laws condemned the whole 
race to slavery. 

Under the Arabs. 
After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaijs w\.lk 
reason, are accused of having facUitwed, iWe-j ie^\4e:i\Ti."&i.e 
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r conquered cities, and were permitted to mingle with the 
Arabs on nearly equal terms. Their common Oriental 
I origin produced a similarity of tastes to a certain extent, 

not unfavourable to such a coalition. At any rate, the 
early Spanish Arabs were characterised by a spirit of tolera- 
^^w tion towards both Jews and Christians, which has scarcely 
^^H 'been found among later Moslems. The Jews, accordingly, 
^^H finder these favourable auspices, not only accumulated 
^^■"wealth with their usual diligence, but gradually rose to 
^^H'the highest civil dignities, and made great advances in 
^^H Tarious departments of letters. The schools of Cordova, 
^^^E Toledo, Barcelona, and Granada were crowded with numer- 
^^B ouB disciples, who emulated the Arabians in keeping alive 
^^Bi'fte flame of learning during the deep darkness of the 
^^K Middle ages. 

^^B Whatever may be thought of their success in speculative 
^^M philosophy, they cannot reasonably be denied to have con- 
^^m tributed largely to practical and experimental science. 
^^M They were diligent travellers to every part of the then 
^^B known world, compiling itineraries which have proved ot 
^^^ extensive use in later times, and bringing home hoards of 
foreign specimens and Oriental drugs that furnished im- 
portant contributions to the domestic pharmacopceias. In 
the practice of medicine, indeed, they became so expert as 

»m a manner to monopolise that profession. They made 
great proficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro- 
nomy; while in the cultivation of elegant letters, they re- 
vived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse. This was 
indeed the golden age of modern Jewish literature, which 
under the Spanish Caliphs experienced a protection so 
benign, although occasionally chequered by the caprices of 
despotism, that it was enabled to attain higher beauty, and 
a more perfect development in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
I and thirteenth centuries, than it has reached in any other 
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part of Christendom. — Pkescott. Hist, of Ferdinand and 
Isabtlla. 

Oppression. 
From the dispersion of the Jews they have lived peace- 
ably in all nations towards all, and in all nations have been 
persecuted, imprisoned, tortured, and put to death or 
massacred by mobs. In England, kings conspired with 
their subjects to oppress them. To say nothing of the * 
well-known persecutions they endured under King John, 
the walls of London were repaired with the stones of their 
churches, which his barons had pillaged and destroyed. 
Unti! the reign of Henry II., a spot of ground near Red- 
cross Street, in London, was the only place in all England 
where they were allowed to bury their dead. In 1262, after 
the citizens of London broke into their houses, plundered 
their property, and murdered seven hundred of them in 
cold blood, King Henry IlL gave iheirruined synagogue 
in Lothbury to the friars, called the Friars of the Sackcloth. 
The Church of St. Olave, in the Old Jewry, was another of 
their synagogues, till they were dispossessed of it, Were 
the sufferings they endured to be recounted, we should 
shudder. Our English ancestors would have laughed any 
one to derision, who urged in a Jew's behalf, that he had 
"eyes," or "hands," ''organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions ; " or that he was " fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
heated by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same summer and winter as a Christian is." They would 
have deemed a man mad, had one been found with a 
desire to prove that 

the poor Jra: 

In corporal sufTcrance feels a pang as great 

As when a Christian dies. . 
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To say nothing of the more obvious sufferings for many 
centuries, the tide of public opinion raged against the Jews 
vehemently and incessantly. Tbey were addressed with 
sneers and contumely; the finger of vulgar scorn was 
pointed at them; they were hunted through the streets in 
open day, and when protected from the extremity of 
violence, it was with tones and looks denoting that on!y a 
little lower hate sanctuaried their persons. In conversation 
and in books they were a bye-word and a jest. — W, Hone., 
The Every-Day Book, vol. i. ^^^ 

Advance of Education. ^^ 

To extend the benefits of education to the children of 
the humbler classes of Jews, is one of the first objects with 
their opulent and enhghtened brethren. The " Examiner," 
Sunday newspaper, of the 4tli of February, 1825, co-operates 
in their benevolent views by an article of information, par- 
ticularly interesting. 

"On Thursday last, the Jews held their anniversary at 
the London Tavern, Bishopagate Street, to celebrate their 
plan for the education of 60a boys and 300 girls, instituted 
April 20, i8i8, in Bell Lane, Spitalfields. It was gratifying 
to contrast the consideration in which the Jews are now 
held in this country, with their illiberal and cruel treatment 
in former times, and it was no less gratifying to observe 
that the Jews are becoming partakers of the spirit of 
the present time, by providing for the education of 
the poor, which till within a very few years past had been 
too much neglected. Another pleasing feature in the 
assemblage was that it was not an assemblage of Jews 
only, but attended by people of other denominations, 
both as visitors and subscribers." 

A record testifying the liberal disposition and humane 
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attention of the Jews to tlie welfare of their offspring is not 
out of place in a work which notices the progress of 
manners ; and it is especially grateful to hirn who places 
it on this page, that he has an opportunity of evincing 
his respect for generous and noble virtues in a people 
whose residence in all parts of the world has advantaged 
every State, and to whose enterprise and wealth, as mer- 
chants and bankers, every government in Europe has been 
indebted. Their sacred writings and their literature have 
been adopted by all civilised conirn unities, while they them- 
selves have been fugitives everywhere, without security 
any wh ere . — Ibid. 

Jews amd Turks. 

Some Jews in Constantinople were contesting with some 
Turks, about Paradise, saying that no one would be per- 
mitted to enter there but themselves. The Turks asked, 
"If it be as you assert, where do you mean to place us?" 
The Jews were not so daring as to say that they would be 
entirely excluded ; therefore, only replied, " Oh ! you will 
be outside the walls, and you will look at us." This 
dispute reached the ears of the Grand Vizier, who said, 
"Since the Jews leave us outside the walls of Paradise, it 
is quite right that they should provide us with tents, so 
that we be not exposed to the sun and the rain." 

Consequently, since that time, the Jews at Constantinople 
had, in addition to their ordinary tribute, to pay a tax to 
defray- the expense of the aforesaid tents. Farcies Re- 
marquables de% OrUntaux, p. 523. 

Shaking the He,vd. 

The Mahometans have the custom of shaking the head 

backwards and forwards when ihe^ lea-i. 1\ve ^fN^ ^^» 
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shake their heads in the synagogue when saying their 
prayers, but they do it from oTie shoulder to another, not 
as the Mahometans do, Botli of them, however, pretend 
that this motion causes them to be more attentive to their 
prayers. — Ibid., p. 428. 

It may be remarked that among some of the Jews, at 
least, this oscillation is not limited as above mentioned, 
but proceeds with the whole body horizontally, angularly, 
to every point of the compass, and with varied degrees 
of velocity. The custom is falUng into desuetude. Its 
origin seems to have been a mistaken reading of 'niovy ?D 
" "n^ D'tnn "\'\'ai 'd ■r\ nannsn, " All my bones shall answer, 
_ O Lord, who is like unto Thee?" (Ps. xxxv. 10).— P. A. 

' Alonso VI. 

When Toledo was recovered from the Moors by Alonso 
VI., the Jews of that city waited upon the conqueror, and 
assured him that they were part of the ten tribes whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had transported into Spain; not the de- 
scendants of the Jerusalem Jews, who had crucified Christ. 
Their ancestors, they said, were entirely innocent of the 
crucifixion; for when Caiphas the high-prieat had written 
to the Toledan synagogues, to ask their advice respecting 
the person who called himself the Messiah, and whether 
he should be slain, the Toledan Jews returned for answer, 
t in their judgment the prophecies seem to have been 
^fulfilled in this person, and therefore he ought not by any 
s to be put to death. 
This reply they produced in the original Hebrew, and in 
I Arabic, as it had been translated by command of King 
[ Galifi-e. Alonso gave ear to the story, had the letter 
^ rendered into I^tin and Castilian, and deposited it among 
J the archives of Toledo, The latter version is thus printed 
%-by Saiidq\-ai,: " Levi Archisinagogo, et Samuel, et Joseph 
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homes bonos del Alj'ama de Toledo ; i Eleazar Muryd gran 
Sacerdote, 6 i Samuel Canud, y Arias, y Cayphas, homes 
bonos de la Aljama de la Terra Santa, Salud en el Dios de 
Israel," (The letter is to be found quoted at length by 
Sandoval, fol. 71.) 

Had Alonso been as zealous as some of his Gothic pre- 
decessors, or his Most Catholic successors, he might have 
found a fair pretext in this letter for ordering all the Jews 
of Toledo to the font, unless they could show why they 
should adhere to the opinion of Caiphas and the Jerusalem 
Jews, rather than to that of their own ancestors, — Southey. 
Nbles to Roderick, last of the Goths, 

Three Races of Jews. 
A Jew in Tirante el Blanco explains the difference be- 
tween the different races of Jews. They are three, he 
says : One, the progeny of those who took counsel for the 
death of Christ ; and they are known by this, that they were 
in continual motion, hands and feet, and never could rest ; 
neither could their spirit ever be still, and they had but 
very little shame. The second were the descendants of 
those who put in execution and assisted at the various 
parts of the sufferings and death of Christ ; and they never 
could look any man in the face, nor could they, except 
without great difficulty, look up to heaven. The third 
were the children of David, who did all they could to pre- 
vent the death of Christ, and shut themselves up in the 
Temple so that they might not witness it. These are 
affable, good men, who love their neighbours — a quiet, 
peaceable race who can look anywhere. — Ibid. 

Jews in Malabar. 
During my residence at Angengo, V wa-s it'j'ii.ei. 
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transact some money concerns between the English com- | 

pany and the Jews of Cochin. They do not reside in the 
city, but at Jews-town, at Mottancheree, situated on the 
l&inks of the river, about a mile distant, where they have 
r two large synagogues and many excellent houses and gar- 
■ flens, and are allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
Land carry on the principal trade of the settlement. 

Jews from Poland, Spain, and other parts of Europe, 

Were intermingled with their establishments at Malabar, 

Beiany years before the discovery of India by the w^ay of the 

iCapc of Good Hope. Saniuel Abraham, a native of 

jPoland, a man of learning, years, and respectability, was 

Uie most eminent merchant of Mottancheree, in 1772. 

Ipe managed my business for the company, and gave me 

Te™ry information in his power respecting the Jewish 

Jibes settled in the King of Cochin's dominions. 

They are a people distinct and separate from the sur- 
tounding Malabars, in dress, manners, and religion, as well 
US in their complexion and general appearance. This 
pebrew colony is said to have emigrated from Judea soon 
faftfi'' the destruction of the Second Temple by Titus Ves- 
pasian, when a number of these devoted people, escaping 
from the dreadful massacre and sale of captives at Jeru- 
salem, consisting of men, women, and children, priests and 
Levites, with such effects as they could transport, emigrated 
from Palestine to India, a country probably not much unlike 
their own in more prosperous days, or at least, to those 
tribes living near Tyre and Sidon. It is not improbable that 
rsome Jewish families, in despair at the first captivity, or at 
*4ome subsequent period, may have wandered to the Malabar 
coast, which, my venerable informer assured me, was be- 
lieved by his people to have been the case with part of the 
tribe of Manasseh. — Forbes. Oricntai Memcirs. 

J 
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Pharaoh's Bath. 

The Arabs tell a thousand stories of certain hot waters in 

a grotto which they call Pharaoh's Bath. Among others, 

that if you put four eggs in it, you can take out but three, 

■ the devil always keeping one for himself. — Thevenot. 

Proverbs of the Rabbis. 
The Jews of the Holy Land, when they visit in pilgrimage 
the graves of the ancient rabbis, repeat over the grave 
those proverbs which the rabbi who is there interred used 
most frequently to inculcate to his disciples. — Bartolocc[, 
vol. i. 

The Language of Praver. 

It may not be uninteresting to know the opinions of some 
profound scholars respecting the adaptability of Hebrew as 
the medium of prayer. 

" The Hebrew language alone," says Herder, "is the 
language of prayer. It is the real language of the soul ; it 
alone is able to awaken the true and pure feelings of di>- 
votion in suitable expressions." 

Martin Luther, the celebrated reformer, says, " The 
Hebrew language is so rich, that scarcely any language can 
equal it ; for It has so many words that express singing, 
praise, sorrow, etc., for which we have only one ; and espe- 
cially is it copious in words for the holy aiuse, for it has 
no less than ten different words for expressing the Deity, 
whereas we have but one — the word God alone ; it also 
excels other languages, because of its flowery and figurative 
expressions." 

" How can wc expect," De Wette remarks, " (hat so 
ancient a language (the Hebrew), in wtvicK \\\a ?Wi\'ft?. si'v 
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creation still exist, can be exchanged for the German or any 
other modem tongue : with the best translation error fol- 
lows error." — Compiled. 

The Jews of Pesth. 

The Israelites have become by their talent and activity a 

I powerful lever of civilisation, and they render great service 

to the world. The city of Pesth is divided into two parts; one 

I partlookslikea centre of commerce; it is the Jewish quarter. 

The other part may be compared to a great village in a 

desert ; it is the Hungarian quarter. All that in PeSth is a 

product of civilisation, all that can be designated as a sign 

of European culture, has been produced by the money 

L and the talent of the Jews. Pesth to-day is neither a 

■ Hungarian city, nor a German one, but a Jewish city, and 

[ we delight in it for Hungary's sake and the cause of civili- 

[ sation. The more Jews the more light. — Count de 

, 'R%i\ii,'Eii, in reply to tke "Vaferiand," 1870. 

King Arthur. 

So generally popular were the romances of the Round 

Table, that a history of King Arthur, translated from the 

Spanish into Hebrew, exists among the manuscripts in the 

Vatican. — Bartolocci, vol. i. 

Om. 
It seems worthy of notice that this magical fascination is 
generally called Obi, and the magicians " Obeah men," 
throughout Guinea, Negroland, etc., whilst the Hebrew or 
Syriac word for the rites of necromancy was Ob, or Obb,* 
at least when ventriloquism was concerned. — Blackwood's 
J^agazine, vol. xlvii. 

1 gaote the text from Deul. iviii. 1 1, '3pTl 31K isKn. 
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Two Gates of Heaven. 



God has placed on the earth two gates, which lead to 
heaven. He has placed them at the two extremes of life, 
the one at its etitrance, the other at its exit. The first is 
that of innocence ; the last is that of repentance, — St, 
Pierre. Harmonies de la Nature. 

Sand of the Sabbatical River. 
" As to the Sabbatical River, I heard it from my father," 
saith Manasseh ben Israel (and fathers do not usually im- 
pose upon their sons), " that there was an Arabian at 
Lisbon, in Portugal, who had an hour-glass filled with the 
sand taken out of the bottom of this river, which ran all 
the week till the Sabbath, and then ceased; and that 
every Friday, in the evening, this Arabian would walk 
through the streets of the city, and show this glass to the 
Jews who counterfeited Christianity, saying, 'Ye Jews, 
shut up your shops, for now the Sabbath comes.' I 
should not speak of these glasses," saith he, " but that the 
authority of my father has great power over me, and in- 
duces me to believe that the miracle is from God." 



In the four holy cities of Palestine — Jerusalem, Tiberias, 
Safed, and Hebron, there are at present a great number of 
reading-rooms, which have this name, nu'B", They are 
fitted up with books and desks, and with many of them 
there are endowments, founded as works of merit, by 
wealthy Jews, from which students who regularly attend 
the rooms derive in some cases as much as 150 piastres a 
year. — Dr. Etheridge. 
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^^H The Hebrew Concordance. 

^^m Isaac Nathan was the first who compiled a Concordance 
^^H to the Hebrew Bible. He finished the work in 1445, under 
^H the title of a'na TND " The Pathway Illuminated," pub- 
^H lished also at Venice (1524) D'D3(t1-iifp3p Nipin n'Oi tkd. 
^^H It has been attributed on erroneous grounds, to another 
^^H tabbij Mordecai Nathan. Isaac is said to have availed 
^^B himself of a Latin Concordance, which had been made so 
^^H early as 1290 by Arlotti, General of the Order of Minorites. 
^^P The labours of these men were embodied by Calasius, in 
^" his great concordance (Ronie, 1621), and by Reuchlin in 

his " Dictionarium Hebraico-Latinum " (Basil, 1556). — Dr. 

Etherjdge, 

Useful books of this kind have been published in all 

I countries within the past few centuries, but, perhaps, 
there is none that can be compared with the exhaustive 
work of the talented Julius Fuerst. — P. A. 






Reprehension of Idleness. 



^^L artisi 
^H age, 



Idleness is a vice that has always been reprehended by 
the Jewish laws. " The Study of the Law," say the rabbins, 
" is a fine thing, if you join to it the practice of a business." 
" Whoever does not teach a trade to his son," says another, 
" brings him up to the trade of a robber." " Never say, 
as it is said somewhere, ' I am a man of quality, that occu- 
pation does not at all suit rae.' " Rabbi Johannan followed 
the occupation of a skin-dresser ; Nahum, a transcriber of 
books ; another Johannan was a shoemaker ; Rabbi Judas 
Thus the most celebrated rabbis were simple 
artisans. The famous R. Jose, one of the lights of his 
age, followed the trade of currier. In Italy, there was no 
JDdustrial employment lo -which the Jews were strangers; 
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and if in later times ttiey were reduced to the occupation 
only of usury, the fault was in the laws which interdicted 
them from every other branch of industry.— Bed ar ride. 
Etai des Juifs. 

Jews in Turkey, 
The toleration extended by Turkey to the Israelites has 
at all times been as great as that extended to them by the 
Christian nations in Europe. The very presence of Israel- 
ites in that empire, and the increase in numbers attest the 
fact. Driven from Spain by Christian intolerance in the 
fifteenth century, they found a welcome in Constantinople 
firom the Sultan, who permitted them to take up their resi- 
dence in a quarter of the city known by the name of 
* Ealaat, situated on the Golden Horn. Thence they spread 
themselves in the villages along the Bosphorus and other 
portions of the Turkish empire. In a previous description, 
by Benjamin of Tudela, the Jews in that capital amounted 
to two thousand Rabbinites, and five hundred Caraites. 
They now (1870} count some twenty or thirty thousand 
souls. Their number in Turkey in Europe is variously 
estimated from seventy to one hundred thousand. During 
the reign of Mahomet III. they occupied the positions 
of directors of the mint, and were the bankers of the Sultan 
and the wealthy pashas, who regarded all labour as below 
their dignity. Their accumulation of wealth was the cause 
of their downfall. Armenian bankers were substituted in 
their places, and in the course of time the Jews, losin(^ the 
influence they once had with the Turks, fell to the low con- 
dition in which they now are to be seen among that people. 
Among them they have still some wealthy bankers; others 
are engaged in mercantile pursuits ; the great majority are, 
however, in a state of apparent poverty, and are looked 
upon with contempt both by Christians ani '^V'i^Qin'i^a.-Ki,. 
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They have, however, synagogues and schools, and are 
permitted to enter the Sultan's medical college. The Turks 
allow them a quasi government of their own. A rabbi 
(Kakam Bachi) and two rabbis chosen for life by the 
nation, constitute a tribunal to which is confided the 
executive powers of the Jewish nation. From Jewish 
tribunals there is an appeal to the Turkish courts, which, 
however, is never resorted to. Their magistrates receive 

»thename of regidores, the appellation by which they were 
known in Spain. — The Saturday Ni^hi. Baltimore, 
■ 



"The Treasure of the Poor." 



Nicholas Antonio sent to Bertolacci, a manuscript entitled 
Otzar Ha-aniyim " (D"3Vn -ni^) " The Treasure of the 
Poor," written by a certain Master Julian, in the Portuguese 
language, but in the rabbinical character. It was a col- 
lection of simple receipts for all diseases, and appears to 
be written thus that it might be serviceable to those only who 
were acquainted with Hebrew. There was good pohcy in this. 
A king's physician in those days was hardly a less important 
person than a king's confessor; with many princes, in- 
deed, he would be the more influential of the two, as being 
the most useful, and frequently the best informed, and in 
those times of fearful insecurity it might be within his 

?er, like Mordecai, to avert some great calamity from 

nation. — Southev. The Doctor. 

The Genius of Judaism. 
In 1833 was published in London, anonymously, a work 
1 under this heading, which is generally considered as being 
L the composition of the author of "Curiosities of Litera- 
1 ture." Had it been the production of one of a difi"erent 
K faith, it might have been deemed a fair comment on our 
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faults and shortcomings ; but, " set in a note-book, learned 
and conn'd by rote," by a writer, howsoever talented, of the 
very religion whose practices and ■principles he so causti- 
cally criticises, it can only be said that it is in " bad form ;" 
or, to use a more vulgar expression, it may be added that 
"it is an ill bird that fouls its own nest." But it seems 
as if 

" He back recoiled, he knew nol wliy. 
Even at the sound himself had made." 
The name of the author is by himself withheld from the 
tide page. 

Cela va sans dire, that anything from the pen of a 
D'Israeli has, per se, a merit and an interest, and as the 
book is somewhat scarce, a few occasional extracts will be 
found in this collection — bricks to show of what the wall 
was built — and, e.g., I commence with Chapter I., which 
is headed, "With the Israelite everything is ancient and 
nothing is obsolete." — P. A. 

The existence of the "peculiar people" professing the 
ancient Jewish faith has long been an object of religious 
conviction and of philosophical curiosity. The Hebrew, 
separated from the Christian at a period of the highest 
civilization, holds an anomalous position in society ; and 
with some truth, it may be said, that he exists in a super- 
natutal state. The genius of Judaism remains immutable, 
requiring every concession, Ijut vielding none, perpetuating 
human institutions which from their very nature passed 
away, and still cherishing tlie prejudices of barbarous eras. 
But that the Christian of the nineteenth century should re- 
main for the Hebrew the Christian of the ninth is a moral 
anachronism. 

It will not be by taking a popular view of the manners 
of this singular people that we shall allay the fanaticism of 
the Jew or Christian. We nnust lea.t'cv Xo ^e.ii \-^a ■\t-«'i 
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when we tell of their calamities, and to reason like Chris- 
tians when we detect their fatuity. 

Sects and even nations have had their dates prescribed ; 
and in their weakness at length dissolving into others, they 
lose their very name. But this obdurate and anomalous 
people are found in every state, extinct as a body politic, 
and yet unchanged, and perhaps unchangeable as a com- 
munity. Exiles even in their birthplace ; struck out of the 
number of nations, yet still a nation ; the chosen of God 
and the persecuted of man, looked on as sacred, and held 
as contemptible. For these dispersed hordes toleration 
or persecution have proved equally fatal. Toleration in a 
war of insult permits but an ignominious existence, and per- 
secution in a war of extermination immolates its victims. 
Stigmatised or proscribed, their very name has entailed 
on them a proverbial odium, and they are still enduring 
the anathema of their immortal legislator, that " they 
should become an astonishnoent, a proverb, and a by- 
word among all the nations whither the Lord should 
send them." Their code, their creed, and themselves as a 
people are now existing as they always existed. With the 
Israelite everything is ancient, but nothing is obsolete. 
The Hebrew, a vagrant or a captive amidst the famed 
cities of Greece or Rome, could hardly have imagined, even 
in the luxuriant hope of the Israeljtisli faith, that when 
their pomp and glories should be covered with sand and 
grass, the laws of Moses should govern races unborn and 
in climates unknown. i J 



Marvellous Cups. 



(in cl: 
The Breton and Provencal fictions unite in bringing this 
i&ysterious vessel, the Graal, from the East, a quarter of 
the globe whose earliest records present us with a marvel- 
>*■ ■ 
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lous cup as extraordinary in its powers as anything attri- 
buted to the Graal. Such a cup is well-known to have 
occupied a conspicuous place among the traditions of the 
Jews, and from the Patriarch Joseph, the chaste and pro- 
vident minister of Pharaoh, to have descended to the great 
object of Hebrew veneration and glory, the illustrious King 
Solomon. " Is not this it in which my lord drinketh, and 
whereby he divinelhV (Gea. xliv. 5.) In Norden's time 
the custom of divining by a cup was still continued. " Je 
sais," dit Baram Cashef de Derri, au Juif, qui setvoit d'en- 
tremetteur aux voyageurs Europ^ens, " quelles gens vous 
£tes; J'ai consutth ma coupe, et j'y ai trouv^, que vous etiez 
ceux, dont un de nos prophfetes a dit, qu'il viendroit des 
Francs travestis, qui feroient venir un grand nombre 
d'autre Francs, qui feroient la conquSte du pays, et exami- 
neroient tout." — Voyage d'Egypte et de Nubie, tome iii., 68. 
The "Clavicula Salamonis" contains a singular 
version respecting the cup of Solomon. His super- 
natural knowledge was recorded in a volume which Reho- 
boam enclosed in an ivory ewer, and deposited in his 
father's tomb. On repairing the royal sepulchre some 
wise men of Babylon discovered the cup, and having ex- 
tracted the volume, an angel revealed the key to its mys- 
terious writing to one Troes, a Greek; and hence the 
Stream of occult science which has so beneficially unfolded 
the destinies of the West. In Persian fable the same mira- 
culous vessel has been bestowed upon the great Jemshid,* 
the pattern of perfect kings, in whose reign the golden 
age was renewed in Iran. — Richard Price. Preface to 
Warton. Hiii. Eng. Poetry. 

" " I know, too, where the genii hid 

The jewell'd cup of their King Jamshid 
With Life's Elixir sparkling high." 
Thomas Moore. Lalla Reokhy '* FaiaA«c b.tA ■&«;."? «0' 
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The figurative use of " the cup " in Scripture needs 
hardly to be referred to here, N-.ps 'n Dmi HE'S mvlE" D13 
only one of numerous passages that might be quoted. 



Council of Cologne. 



At this council, held in 1452, by Cardinal Cusa, legate 
latere for Germany, it was decreed that a provincial 
lunci! should be held at Cologne every three years, so 
that a synod should be held every year in one of the three 
dioceses ; that all Jews of both sexes should have their 
dress marked with a circle in order to distinguish them. — 
Rev. Edward H. Landoe. Manual of Councils of tlte 
Holy Catholic Church, p. 145. I 

I Aphorisms of the Sages. 

■ The reliques of days of yore, and the meditations and 
■SSpirations of those mighty philosophers, the sages of 
Greece, Arabia, and other countries, upon whom shone 
the light of wisdom to recognize and acknowledge the One 
only God, the Lord of the universe. The chief and dis- 
tinguished philosophers and sa.ges of our people who intro- 
duced them into the innermost sanctuary of Jewish literature 
exerted themselves in translating, collecting, and compiling 
them ; as, for instance, " The Book of the Morals of the 
Philosophers" D'DNDI^Ein 'ilDO 1DD, or the "Choicest 
Pearls " D'3'3an "inao, and some also the book " Improve- 
ment of the Attributes of the Soul " irajn mo Jlp'ri, which 
the great Rabbi Solomon Ben Gabirol originally composed 
in the Arabic language, but were translated into Hebrew 
by other great scholars in Israel. Rabbi Joseph Kimchi, 
the father of the eminent Rabbi David Kimchi, joined 
these "golden tresses" unto the "pearls" in the book 
called " The Choicest Pearls," and he weighed them by the 
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Holy Shekel IPlpn bpli', balancing them on the scale of 
metre to enhance their beauty and augment their attraction, 
— H. Edelman. T/ie Path cf Good Men. 



Aphokisms of the Sages. D'03n WD. 

He is great whose failings can be numbered. 
The heart is the hidden treasure of man, the tongue is 
the gate to the treasure. 

Truth is heavy, few, therefore, can bear it 

Money is robbery ! (n^J llDDH.) (The Proletaire.) 

Borrowing is the mother of troubles. 

Old age is one of the deaths.* 

Ugliness is the guardian of woraen.f 

Woman is the handsomest in animal creation rtBTl niPKn 

nvnai?. 

Writing is the language of the hand. 

A hero is only known in the time of misfortune. 

Water is the least valued among things existing, and 
most valued among things wanted. 

Beware of borrowing.^ it brings care by night and dis- 
grace by day. 

There are no riches like health. 

The road to Eden is difficult, but the^ways to Tophet 
(hell) are easy. 5 

Neither grieve over what is past, nor fret for the future. 

Be, with man, deaf and hearing; silent and speaking. 

There are evils which, if compared to others, are benefits 
T\y\xh II 03. 

" "Cowards die many times berore their death, " — Shakespeare. 

t "The(atalgift ofbcauly."— BVKON. 

f " Neitiiei: a borrower nor a lender be." — Hamltt. 

\ " Facili! lUsc^nsiu Avimo." 
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Look upon this world as if thou shouldst live for ever, 
and on the future life as if ihou shouldst die to-morrow. 

Let not even one enemy be litde in thine eyes, and let 
not a thousand friends be many in thy sight. 

Love him who tells thee thy faults in private. 

Whose heart is narrow, his tongue is large.— &fefeii 
(To be continued.) 

The Mother and her Seven Sons. 

A poor mother was, with her seven sons, dragged before 
the Roman Emperor ; an altar was brought forward, also 
the implements of torture, and the command given to the 
youths to adore the false gods. The eldest son was brought 
forward and told, " Pray, or you will be killed." He an- 
swered, " I find in my Law these words : ' I, the Eternal, I 
liun thy God.' " He was immediately led to death. 

The second son was then brought forward. He an- 
iwered, " My Law forbids me to worsliip any other than 
the Eternal God." He was carried away to torture. 

The third answered, " My God is the only God," and he 
fell under the blows of the executioner. So was it with the 
fourth, and the others to the seventh. 

And when the seventh was led forward, the poor mother 
asked to be allowed to embrace her son for the last time. 
This being granted, she pressed him tenderly to her bosom, 
kissed him, and said, "My children, go in peace, and say 

E' - the Lord that the Patriarcli Abraham brought one son 
the altar, and I have given seven sons for the glory of 
is name." — Talmud Gillm, p. 57^. 
Another version says that when the seventh son, a mere 
luth, was brought forward, even the tyrant's heart was 
oved, and he proposed to drop a cloth before the image, 
I that in stooping to pick it up the child might seem to 
i. 
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perform an act of adoration. This was scomfully refused 
to be done, and he, hke his brother, perished amid tor- 
tures. The mother, it is said, refusing to survive her chil- 
dren, threw herself from the rocks and was killed. 

Compilation op the Talmud. 
The Talmud (teaching) comprises the Mishna and the 
Gemara. The Mishna {" learning " or " second law ") was, 
according to Jewish tradition, delivered to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. "Rabbi Levi, the son of Chama, says. Rabbi 
Simon, the son of Lakisch, says, What is that which is 
written, ' I will give thee tables of stone, and a law and a 
commandment which 1 have written, that ihou mayst teach 
them ?' The Tables, are the ten commandments ; the Law, 
is the written law; and the commandment, is the Mishna ; 
' which I have written,' means the prophets, and the sacred 
writings ; ' that thou mayst teach thera,' means the Gemara. 
It teaches us that they were all given to Moses on Mount 
Smai." From Moses the Mishna was transmitted, by oral 
tradition, through forty " Receivers " until the time of 
Rabbi Judah the Holy. These " Receivers " were qualified 
by ordination to hand it on from generation to generation. 
Abarbanel and Maimonides difier as to the names of these 
Receivers. While the Tem^jle still stood as a centre of 
unity to the nation, it was considered unlawful to reduce 
these traditions to writing. But when the Temple was 
burned, and the Jews were dispersed among other people, 
it was considered politic to form them into a written code, 
which should serve as a bond of union and keep alive the 
spirit of patriotism. The Jewish leaders saw the effect of 
constitutions and pandects in consolidating nations, the 
advantage of written laws over arbitrary decisions. Num- 
berless precedents of case law, ans'we™^ \.n ■ 
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law, were already recorded ; and the teachings of the 
Hebrew jurisconsults, or " Respontia prudentiunij" which 
were held to be binding on the people, had been preserved 
from former ages. All these traditions Rabbi Judah the 
Holy undertook to reduce into one digest. And this 
laborious work he completed about the year 190, or more 
than a century after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
Rabbi Judah was born on the day that Rabbi Akiba died. 
Solomon is said to have foretold the event: "One sun 
ariseth, and one sun goeth down." Akiba was the setting, 
and Judah the rising sun. The Mishna of Rabbi 
Judah, afterwards revised by Abba Areka, in Sura, is the 
text of the Babylon Talmud. The commentaries written 
on this text by various rabbis in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem until the close of the fifth century are called the 
Gemara (completion), and are published in twelve folio 
volumes called the Babylon Talmud — the Talmud most 
esteemed by the Jews. 

The Jerusalem Talmud contains commentaries written 
partly by rabbis in Jamnia, and partly in Tiberias, where 
they were completed by Rabbi Jochanan in the beginning 
of the fourth century. As now published, it has only four 
out of the six books or orders of the Mishna, with treatise 
Niddah from the sixth. In the time of Maimonides it 
contained five orders. On twenty-six treatises it has no 
Gemara, though in the treatise on shekels the Gemara of 
Jerusalem is used for the Babylon Talmud. — Joseph Bar- 
clay. The Talmud. 1878. 



Moses Cretensis. 



In the time of Theodosius the younger an impostor arose 
led Moses Cretensis. He pretended to be a second 
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Moses sent to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and 
promised to divide the sea and give them a safe passage 
through it. They assembled together vrith their wives and 
children and followed him to a promontory. He there 
commanded them to throw themselves into the sea. Many 
of them obeyed and perished in the waters, and many were 
taken up and saved by fishermen. Upon this the deluded 
Jews would have torn the impostor to pieces, but he 
escaped them and was seen no more. Many of the Jews 
voluntarily embraced Christianity, likewise in the island of 
Minorca many persons abandoned Judaism. 

Yet their conversion does no great honour to the Chris- 
tians, for it was in consequence of great violence done to 
the Jews, of levelling their Synagogue with the ground, and 
taking away their sacred books. See the account of their 
conversion by the Bishop of the Balearic Islands. — Severus. 
Episi. Encyl. de Judaorum, in hoc ttuula, converstone ef dt 
miraeulis ibidem fadis ; published from a MS. in the Va.tican 
library, by Boronius, in his Annales Eccles., a.d. 418, and 
abridged by Fleury. Hist, de PEglise, liv. xxiv. 

Yet it is certain that the Jews even in that age often im- 
posed on the Christians by pretending' to have favourable 
views of Christianity. Socrates (" Hist. Eccles.," lib. viii. 
c. 17) mentions a Jew who received baptism with a con- 
siderable sum of money successively from the Arians and 
from the Macedonians, and finally applying to the Nova- 
tians for baptism, was detected by the disappearance of 
the water from the font. Although this miracle may be 
doubted, and the impostor may have been detected by an 
artifice of the Novatian bishop, yet it appears from the 
story that what is practised by many Jews at the present 
day is no new thing.^MosHEiM. Eceles. History, vol. i., 
edit. 1845. Note by Schlegel, p. 413. 
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I CoN\ EESioNisTs AT Jerusalem. 

Reserving a visit to Siloam for a future day, our tra- 
vellers rode up the steep path which led to the city walls, 
and making a circuit of the whole town, re-entered Jeru- 
salem by the Jaffa Oate On their way they passed by the 
magnificent hospital built by Sir Moses Montefiore for the 
poor Jews. Nothing can be more abject and miserable 
than the position of the "chosen people" at Jerusalem. 
They are divided into two sects, the " Sephardim," or 
Spanish Jews, descendants of those expelled by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1497, and who still speak Spanish; and 
the " Askenazim," or Polish and German Jews, almost the 
whole of whom are supported by charity. The efforts 
to convert them, tried by every Christian sect, have 
been singularly unsuccessful. Nominally a certain number 
come to the Christian schools or workshops, but they are, 
like the Irish '^ yellow male" converts, people driven by the 
stress of hunger to pretended objurations. Of course there 
are one or two noted exceptions; but as a rule, every 
honest person must confess to the total failure of the efforts 
made in their behalf in a religious sense, in spite of the 
large sums yearly expended for this object — Lady Eliza- 
beth Herbert. Cradle Lands, pp. 87, 88. 

I Place of Wailing. 

Our travellers proceeded to the "Place of Wailing" of 
the Jews, who assemble here every Friday to weep and 
pray for restoration to their own country. Here alone the 
Jews are permitted to approach the walls of their Temple, 
which they literally bathe willi their tears. It is the most 
touching scene possible, from its intense reality, and it 
»ould be as inhuman to go to it as a mere sight, as it 
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would be to pay a visit of curiosity to a house of mourning 
which death had just visited. Jews of every age and 
country, and of both sexes, were there, leaning their heads 
against the sacred walls, now repeating verses of the 
Psalms, now sobbing as if their hearts would break ! The 
stones are large, bevelled, and perfect, except where they 
have been literallywom away by the kisses of the mourners. 
—aid., p. 8z. 

Grateful Acknowledgment. 
Some rich Hungarian Israelites wishing to celebrate the 
emancipation of their co-religionists, have coUected among 
themselves the sum of 20,000 florins, and commissioned 
their countryman, the sculptor Engel, to execute a statue 
representing civil and religious Liberty. This statue will 
be placed in one of the Chambers of the Diet. — Arck. 
Israel. April, 1868, p. 479. 

Doctor Meisel. 

Doctor Meisel, chief rabbi of Pesth, who died recently 
(1868), and who was chief at Stettin before coming to 
Hungary, enjoyed a great reputation for eloquence and 
Israelitish zeal. A strange anecdote is related of his early 
years. His father had been influenced to embrace Chris- 
tianity. According to the then existing laws (he lived in 
Bohemia) the children of a proselyte were constrained to 
adopt the new religion of their father. 

The mother of Meisel, then still young, had scarcely 
been informed of the apostasy of her husband, than she 
took her two children, fled with them during the night an 
immense distance on foot till she reached Saxony. From 
there she went to Hamburg, thus escaping the Austrian 
power, and as an expiation for the act of her husband, 
brought up her son for the Jewish MinisU^, — lUd.,-^, a^-v. 
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Cave of Machpelah. 
At page 173 of Lady Herbert's'" Cradle Lands" may be 
found a plan of the mosque, which was originally a basilica, 
built by the Crusaders in the twelfth century. The plan 
is supplied by Lord Bute, who says that " it is quite faith- 
ful and made on the spot." Full details of the marquis's 
entrance into the mosque at Hebron will be found in the 
work in question ; it may suffice here to note that in the 
plan the tombs of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, 
Jacob and Leah are clearly indicated. 

To the right and left were doors closed with ancient 
gates of silver bars. That on the right contains 
the cenotaph of Abraham, that on the left of Sarah. The 
doors were not open, but we looked through the bars. On 
'the threshold were stands for lamps. From the ceilings 
hang canopies or sails of silk, which rest on the top. On 
the side of Abraham's cenotaph was a piece of black with 
the inscription in gold, 'This is the place of our Lord 
Abraham, the friend of God ;' and on Sarah's, ' This is the 
place of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, the friend of God.' 
The tombs of Isaac and Rebecca are ugly buildings, like 
low cottages, they have cenotaphs like Abraham and Sarah, 
but are not so handsome, and are without canopies." 
" There is a tradition that a certain pascha once had the 
temerity to enter the cave. He saw Sarah combing her Aatr, 
but became almost immediately blind." " I was asked not 
to enter the shrine of Leah out of deference to her sex, but 
looked in freely. A Muslim entered and pushed me aside 
from her black and gold inscription, which was thus ; 
This is the place of Leah, the wife of Jacob. Let us 
pray our Lord that we may be with her in eternity.'" 



ZONARIA. 

About this time (723) there appeared an impostor i 
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Syria, named Zonaria, who gave himself the title of the 
Messiah, whom the Jews expected. At this news, all those 
who then inhabited Spain, of whom there were great num- 
bers, led on by blind superstition, stronger even than the 
love of riches, abandoned their landed possessions, their 
property, their homes, and without delay took the route for 
Syria. Arabisa {the then ruler) let them depart peaceably, 
but he confiscated all their property. — Joseph Conde. Hist, 
de la Domination des Arabes, etc. Transl. from the Spanish 
par M. Ue Maries, tom. i., p. 129. 

The Arabs and the Jews. 
Circa 960. Commerce, it is true, was almost entirely in 
the hands of the Jews, for the Arabs were rather agricul- 
turists than merchants; while the Jews, who, whereso- 
ever their worship is proscribed, are a scourge for the 
people among whom tliey reside by the concentration of 
wealth in their hands, enjoying special protection from the 
Arabs, contributed to the prosperity of the State ; whether 
it was that they augmented its population and its strength, 
or because they added to its riches by undertaking the 
exportation of all the surplus of natural or industrial pro- 
ductions. — Ibid, p. 470. 

Jews at Lucena. 
In 1107, Jusuf, King of Morocco, visited his European 
dominions; on his route to Algeciras, passing through 
Lucena (a small town near Ecija), he was detained some 
days by a singular circumstance. There were several Jews 
in that town ; and a short time previously an ancient book 
of Aben Mucerra, of Cordova, had been discovered, in 
which was read that in the days of the Prophet, the Jews 
had promised to embrace Mahometauiam \u '^'jq •je.'iis'i. 
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after the Hegira, if their Messiah had not appeared during 
that_ interval. That that promise either had or had not 
been fulfilled, and as they were now entering the appointed 
year, they reminded the Jews of their self-imposed obligation, 
and the Jews of Lucena had been condemned to assume 

' the turban. They, therefore, availed themselves of the 
passing of the king through their town to implore his 
justice. The affair was ultimately arranged by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, which the Jews had to dis- 

I burse, and the king continued his journey. — Ibid., torn, ii., 

' p. 292. 

High Crimes and Misdemeanours. 

As a specimen of the virulence displayed against the 
Je?ra at the time of the projected Naturalization Bill (175a), 
the following is extracted : " We look upon the Jews who 
lived in the time of Christ as traitors, as rebels against 
God. The act of rebellion was rejecting Jesus for the 
Mesiiah, and crucifying him as a malefactor ; for this Jesus 
was the true God, and is still the God of the Christians. 
He is the King of all the world, and according to our laws 
he has all power in heaven and in earth. And was it 
not then by our laws rebellion to attempt to dethrone and 
murder this Sovereign Lord of the universe ? Doubtless it 
was the highest act of treason which man can commit 

" The present Jews are guilty of the same treason by 
aiding and abetting traitors, for they defend their ancestors' 
rebellion; they justify the crucifying of the Son of God, 
and if they had him in their power they would crucify him 
again. Their books are full of the bitterest curses and 
blasphemies against Jesus Christ, and they say such shock- 
ing things about him as we dare not repeat. Now this we 
bring in high treason, because the aiders and abettors of 
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treason against God must be traitors of the blackest nature." 
— A Modest (?) Apology for the Citizens, etc., of London. 

A Nice Character. 

From another brochure, published about the same time, 
I extract a most_yfa«ifnn^ character of the Jewish people: — 

" The Jews are a people of whom God has given the fol- 
lowing most shocking description and character, even at 
the time when they were accounted His peculiar, chosen 
people. He complains that they were a most rebellious, 
disobedient, gainsaying, stiff-necked, impenitent, incorrigi- 
ble, adulterous, whorish, impudent, fro ward, shameless, 
perverse, treacherous, revolting, backsliding, idolatrous, 
wicked, sinful, stubborn, untoward, hard-hearted, hypocri- 
tical, foolish, sottish, brutish, stupid, ungrateful, Covenant- 
breaking nation of people ; a set of evil-doers, a generation 
of vipers, doing evil greedily with both hands, according to 
all the nations that were round about them ; as bad, nay 
worse, than Sodom and Gomorrah, casting all God's laws 
andordinancesbehind them, trampling themunder their feet, 
rejecting, forsaking, and despising God Himself; provoking 
Him continually to His face, grieving Him to His heart, 
forgetting Him days without rumber, always erring in their 
hearts and disobeying His voice, etc., etc. 

"And shall it be recorded that Britannia, the first amongst 
the Christian States, ever admitted such a nation or people 
as this to become one people, and to enjoy the privileges 
of a true born Englishman ? " — An Appeal to the Throne, 
I7S3- 

au contraire. remarkable character of the 
Hebrew People, 

To the eye of mere philosophy nothing can appear more 
striking than the effects produced u^orv 'Cti.e. -wcAi. ^aX'jasf- 
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by the opinions and events which originated among the 
Jewish people. A pastoral family, neither so numerous, 
so warlike, nor so well insiructed in the arts of civilized 
many others in the same quarter of the globe, gra- 
dually increased into a powerful community, became dis- 
tinguished by a system of doctrines and usages different 
from those of aJl the surrounding tribes, retaining it, too, 
amid the numerous changes of fortune to which they were 
subject, and finally impressing its leading principles upon 
the most enlightened nations of Asia and Europe. At a 
remote period Abraham crosses the Euphrates, a solitary 
traveller, not knowing whither he went, but obeying a 
Divine voice, which called him from among idolaters to 
become the father of a new people and of a purer faith at 
a distance from his native country. His grandson Jacob, 
" Syrian ready to perish," goes down into Egypt with a 
few individuals, where his descendants, although evil 
afflicted and illtreated, became a " nation, great, mighty, 
and populous," and whence they were delivered by the 
ipecial interposition of heaven. In prosperity and in ad- 
versity they are still the objects of the same vigilant Pro- 
vidence, which reserved them for a great purpose to be 
accomplished in the latter days ; while the Israelites them- 
selves, as if conscious that their election was to be crowned 
with momentous results, still kept their thoughts iixed at 
the theatre of their glory not less than at the possession of 
their tribes. We accordingly see them at one period in 
bondage, the victims of a relentiess tyranny, and menaced 
with complete extirpation ; but the hope of enjoying the 
land promised to their fathers never ceased to animate 
their hearts, for they trusted that God would surely visit 
them in the house of tiieir affliction, and in His appointed 
time carry them into the inheritance of peace and rest. 
hler period, we behold them swept away as captives 
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by the hands of idolaters, who used all the motives which 
spring from fear and from interest to secure their compU- 
ance with a foreign worship; but rejecting all such induce- 
ments, they still continued a separate people, steadily 
resisting the operations of those causes, which, in almost 
every other instance, have been found sufficient to melt 
down a vanquished horde into the population and habits 
of. their masters. —Rev. Michael Russell. Palestine ; or, 
the Holy Land. 

Translation of the Bible. 

In a statement to be found in the " Calendar of State 
Papers," it is observed : " In the original te)ct of the Holy 
Scriptures there is so great a depth, that it is only by 
degrees there is a progress of light towards attaining per- 
fection of knowledge in bettering the translation ; hence 
the most learned translators have found cause over and 
over again of revising and amending what they themselves 
translated, and this has been the commendable practice 
even of some Papists, and of sundry of the reformed re- 
ligion. It being now above forty years siiice our new 
translation was finished (the first being printed in i6ij), 
divers of the heads of colleges and other learned persons, 
who, coming later, had the advantage of standing as on the 
heads of the former, in their public sermons, as also in 
print, have held out to their hearers and readers that the 
Hebrew or Greek may be better rendered than in our 
translation, some of the places seeming to be very material 
and crying aloud for their rectification if the truth be as it 
is affirmed by them. The translation by H. Ainsworth of 
Moses, the Psalms, and the Song of Solomon, is greaUy 
commended by the learned as more agreeable to the 
Hebrew than ours ; and it is said tli«e. ^te, 'WSSi. (AVa. 
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I translations of the other Scriptures, both of the Old and 
I New Testament. 

"As it is our duty to endeavour to have the Bible trans- 
' lated in all places as accurately and as agreeable with the 
Hebrew and Greek as we can attain to, and to remove the 
k stumbling-blocks and offence of the weak, or the cavils of 
rothers when they hear in sermons or in treatises that the 
r original beats it thus and thus," etc., etc. — Domestic Stale 
j Papers, vol. xxvi. 1652. 

And yet, in spite of this and other remonstrances, the 

\ Authorized Version remains as it was, with its fulsome 

land disgusting preface retained {d, cause de giwi), "To the 

rMost High and Mighty Prince James" (than whom there 

I was not a greater villain unhung). I believe there is not a 

more ready weapon for infidels than this Vulgate edition. 

One example may suffice. In Genesis, chap, ix,, v. 13, it 

;aid, "And God said, I do set my bow in the cloud, 

and it shall be for a token of remembrance," etc. Now, 

says the sceptic, about 1650 years had elapsed since ihe 

Creation, and surely the rainbow, which is the natural reflex 

, of the sun and the rain, must have appeared many times 

previously ; and yet it appears as if it were a new and 

I special production for the occasion. This cannot be right, 

I and if this be wrong other parts of the Bible must be 

I equally wrong. He ai^ues, and apparently with justice, 

from the text in the Authorized Version. 

Any tyro in Hebrew could have told him that the past 
tense in that language has but one form for all the varia- 
tions of imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, etc, and that the 
word 'rin3 signifies " I kave given (set) my bow," etc, and 
that it was only referred to here, because that it might 
serve as a mnemonical sign of God's promise ; and so of 
many other misleading translations in the English Autho- 
red Version we may repeat " ex uno disce omnes." — P. A. 
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A Baptized Jew, 

October, 1553. " On Sunday a Jew was baptized at the 
couTt in presence of the king; he was named Catharinus, 
the queen* being his godmother. The Jew's father is a 
learned physician, formerly baptized, and was with his 
wife present at his son's christening ; he is now called 
Ludovicus Carrettus, and has written a small volume in 
Hebrew which has been translated into Latin. Cardinal 
Lorraine baptized him. — CaUndar of State Papers. Foreign 
Series. 1553. 

0. P. Riot. 

The Rev. Solomon Herschell, high priest of the Jewish 
Synagogue, has caused one hundred itinerant Jews to be 
struck off the charity list for six months, for making a noise 
at Covent Garden Theatre. He has also warned them of 
excommunication in case they should be guilty of the like 
again (?) — Southey. Characteristic £rigl. Anecdotes. 

Mankind in Adam. 
The Jews say that every individual of the human race 
actually existed in Adam, some in his nails, some in his 
toes, eyes, mouth, etc, and that in proportion to the 
proximity of the position of any person to the parts con- 
cerned in eating and digesting the forhidden fruit will be 
their measure of guilt and measure of punishment here. 
So they consider that Job had his place near the mouth.— 
Grove. Journal at Bagdad, p. i5. 

The Jew and the Romanist. 

Yoke-fellows, indeed, are Jew and Romanist, above all 

people in the world, in a deluded fancying iheir 

own bravery and privilege above all the world besides. 

* CMheime de Medicis. 
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He that comes to read the Jewish writings, especially 
those that are of the nature of senxions, will find this to 
be the main stuffing of them, almost in every leaf and 
page. " How choice a people is Israel ! How dearly God 
is in love with Israel ! What a happy thing it is to be of 
the seed of Abraham ! How blessed the nation of the 
Jews above all other nations ! " And such stuff as this all 
along. And is not the style of the Romanists the very 
same tune t " How holy the Church of Rome I What 
superiority and pre-eminence hath the Church above alt 
churches ! and all the men of the world are heretics and 
apostates if they be not Romanists ! " Whereas, if both 
the nations would but impartially look upon themselves, 
they would see there are such brands upon them too as are 
upon no nation under heaven now extant. — Lightfoot. 
Vol. vi., p. 366. 

Ubiquity of Judaism. 
The divine origin of their laws, their immutability, their 
duration, and their supernatural influence, imbued the 
spirit of this sacerdotal people. Everywhere and at all 
hours was their law, or some symbol of their law, like the 
works of the Deity, kept in their sight. It was variously 
worn on their persons, it was nailed to the door-posts of 
their habitations ; it formed their daily occupations in, the 
morning, the noon, and the evening sacrifice. Ab nature 
was consecrated to religion ; for the first fruits, a portion 

I of the harvest, and certain animals were dedicated to its 
service. " The /and is my own ! " was the decree of the 
Lord. 
Judaism was in their fields, in the unmixed seed and 
the ungrafted fruit, in the uncircuracised tree, in the ablu- 
tion of the stream, and in the separation of the pure from 
the impure. Their great festivals were connected with the 
. ^ J 
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productions of every season. The Passover could not be 
kept inll their flocks furnished the Paschal lamb ; the Pen- 
tecost till the wheat had ripened for the fresh loaves of 
propitiation; and the thick boughs and branches could not 
cover their tabernacles till they had gathered in their 
vineyards and their olive grounds. The Israelites were 
reminded of their religious festivals by the living comme- 
morations of nature. The whole earth became one vast 
synagogue!-— Isaac D'Israeli. Genius of Judaism. 

Kissing the Hand, 
Job, anxious to clear himself of all imputation, declared, 
" If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
my mouth hath kissed my hand, this were also an iniquity to 
be punished by the judge,* for I should have denied the 
God that is above." To kiss the hand was an act of 
adoration among the Pagans, as " kissing the hand " is an 
act of homage to this day. The custom is Oriental, and 
the religious Jew when he touches the Pentateuch or the 
Mezuzzah still practises it, afterwards applying the hand to 
the lips. — Compiled. 

The Betrothed. 

" The espousal of the Divinity with his people Israel," a 
frequent allusion in tlie Scriptures, is dwelt on by Cardoso 
with all the orientalism of rabbinical fancy. He runs 
through the ceremonies of a Jewish marriage, unfolding the 
mystical analogies, always insisting that "this espousal" 
was neither temporary nor conditional, but absolute and 
perpetual. 

On this topic, if Cardoso is too florid, South is far too 
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t *itty, who, as a Christian clergyman, has this remarkable 

issage on the apologist's vaunted "espousal of God's 

jgple." "The tmth is, they {the Jews) were all along a 

, odd, untoward sort of people, and such as God 

eenaed to have espoused to himself, upon the very same 

xount that Socrates espoused Xanthippe only for her 

P extreme ill-condilion above all that he could find or pick out 

\ of that sex, and so the fittest argument both to exercise and 

\ declare his admirable patience to the world." — I. DTskaeli. 

I Genius of Judaism. 

are and elaborate volume is that of Cardoso, the full 
■ title of which is "Los Excellencias de los Hebreos, por et 
J Doctor Isaac Cardoso, Amsterdam, 1679," 4to. The 
I Author was a learned physician, who, having practised with 
fcgreat reputation at Madrid, at length flew to Italy openly to 
• profess his long concealed Judaism. — Ibid. 
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I Physicians. 



Nothing exposed them to greater obloquy than the general 
K opinion that was entertained of their skill in medicine and 
T of the flagitious practices witli which it was accompanied. 
[ The conduct of the Romish Church tended to strengthen 
I that obloquy, even if it did not directly accredit the ca- 
I lumnies which exasperated it. 

Several councils denounced excommunication against any 
( persons who should place themselves under the care of a 
[ Jewish physician, for it was pernicious and scandalous, they 
1, that Christians, who ought to despise and hold in 
horror the enemies of our holy religion, should have re- 
course to them for remedies in sickness. They affirmed 
that medicine administered by such impious persons be- 
came hurtful instead of helpful, and, moreover, that the 
familiarity this produced between a Jewish practitioner and 
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a Christian family gave occasion to great evil and to many 
crimes. The decree of the Lateran Council, by which 
physicians were enjoined under heavy penalties that their 
patients should confess and communicate before they ad- 
ministered any medicine, was designed as much against 
Jewisli physicians as against heretical patients. — Southey, 

Odium and Esteem. 
Nothing exposed the Jews to more odium in ages when 
they were held most odious than the reputation which they 
possessed as physicians. There is a remarkable instance 
of the esteem in which they were held for their supposed 
superiority in this art so late as the middle of the i6th cen- 
tury. Francis the First, after a long illness, in which he 
found no benefit from his own physicians, dispatched a 
courier into Spain requesting Charles the Fifth to send him 
the most skilful Jewish practitioner in his kingdom. This 
afforded matter of merriment to the Spaniards ; the em- 
peror, however, gave orders to make enquiry for one, and 
when he could hear of none who would trust himself in that 
character, he sent a Neo-Christian with whom he hoped 
Francis would be equally satisfied. But when this person 
arrived in France, the king, by way of familiar discourse, 
sportively asked him if he were not yet tired of waiting for 
the Messiah, Such a question produced from the new 
convert a declaration that he was a Christian, upon which 
the king dismissed him immediately, without consulting 
him, and sent to Constantinople for a Jew. The one who 
came found it necessary to prescribe nothing more for his 
majesty than asses' milk, — Ibid. 

Charles the Fifth. 
The College of Cardinals, writing to tKe, e.xwjw.'CB. 
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KfCharles V.), say, "The former emperors did not earn 
I'-tiieir great reputation by expelling the French, conquering 
' e English, or subjugating Italy, but by subjecting the Jews, 
ijrtitting heretics to death, and reducing almost the whole 
»of Africa to the obedience of the Christian religion ; "non 
rGallo expulso, Anglo superato-, Italio denuto, sed debellatis 
[ Judeis, nKcatis hereticis," etc. 

There was once a great argument among the learned 
■ that the philosopher Aristotle was a Jew, owing, says 
fCHAMBERs, to the misplacing of a comma in George of 
I 'Trebizond's translation of Josephus. In the sentence, 
"Atque, ille inquit, Aristoteles Judasus erat," the comma 
I was placed after "ilie," hence the statement reads : " And 
I he says, Aristotle was a Jew," instead of "And he, says 
I Aristotle, was a Jew." 

A Few RABBi>f!CAL Proverbs. 
Rather be the tail of the lion than the head of the fox. 
Better is a living dog than a dead lion. Violence in a 
house is as a worm in a pumpkin. Thy friend has an 
acquaintance, and the acquaintance of thy friend has also 
an acquaintance; be discreet. The unworthy child of a 
good father is called vinegar, the son of wine. If the 
opporCmtity fail the thief, he deems himself honest. The 
cock and the owl await together the morning dawn ; says 
the cock to the owl, " Light profits me, but how does it 
profit thee?" Youth is a crown of roses, old age a crown 
of thorns. Men see every leprosy except their own. He 
who daily looks after his property finds a coin. The post 
does not honour a man, but the man the post. Every man 
lucky as to have two tables. Not what thou sayest 
about thyself, but what thy companions say. The salt of 
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money is almsgiving. The plague lasted seven years, and 
no man died before Iiis time. Let a drunkard only go, he 
will fall of himself. Be rather the one cursed, than the one 
cursing. This world is like an inn ; but the world to come 
is the real home. The child loves its mother more than its 
father; it/ea^j its father more than its mother. Repent 
one day before thy death. If your God is a friend to the 
poor, why does He not support them ? A wise man an- 
swered, " Their case is left in our hands, that we may 
tJiereby acquire merit and forgiveness of sin." The house 
that does not open to the poor shall open to the physician. 
Descend a step in choosing a wife, ascend a step in choosing 
a friend. An old woman in a house is a treasure. There 
is no likeness between him who has bread in his basket, 
and him who has none. Some preach well, but do not 
practise well. 

Many of the above may be found, sometimes in a varied 
form, among the proverbial philosophy of more modem 
nations. — P. A. 

Penal Laws against the Jews. 

In the ninth year of the reign of King Edward the First, 
he caused the following penal laws to be established, all his 
own edicts', all over England. In those days tlie Jews 
were protected' (?) by the King's Prerogative, but after a 
very lame manner, considering the many slaughters and 
massacres to which they were still subjected :— 

I. No Jew shall come for, or depart England without 
licence, on pain of death. 

a. No Jew shall walk or ride without a yellow badge upon 
his or her outward or upper garment, on pain of death. 

3. No Jew shall condemn Jesus Christ, nor blaspheme 
His Divinity, on pain of being burnt. 

• " Such proteciion as vultures give to VamXis." — ^VLktvo- 
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4. No Jew shall stir out of his house or lodging on Good 

5. No Jew shall strike a Christian, on pain of having his 
right arm cut off. 

6. No Jew shall kill a Christian, on pain that he be 

I hanged alive on a gibbet, and be fed daily with bread and 
water till he dies upon the same gibbet 
7, If any Jew shall cheat a Christian and escape, all the 
rest of the Jews shall make satisfaction to the Christian so 
cheated. 
8. All the synagogues of the Jews shall be suppressed, 
Rnd if any of their rabbis or Jewish priests shall preach 
gainst the Christian religion in England, all such preachers 
and teachers shall be burnt. 
9. No JeWj on pain of hanging, shall transport any 
bullion or coin beyond the seas, nor deface, nor melt down 
any Christian coin. 

10. The king's judges shall not hear the testimony of a 

I Jew against a Christian. 
1 1. No Jew shall be sworn upon the Evangelist. 
12. The Jews shall have four judges, two whereof Chris- 
tians, and the other Jews, who shall try and determine all 
.causes between Jews and Christians. 
13. All the children of the Jews, as soon as bom, the 
.rector or vicar of the parish shall take from them; put 
such to nurses, and bring them up in the Christian religion; 
for which the Jews must pay all the charges. 

14. In the Exchequer appointed for the Jews, there shall 
he half Christians and half Jews, and shall both have equal 
power, and different locks and keys to prevent fraud. 

15. The Jews shall account for al! the money they lay 
out, and for the profits and returns before the justiciaries 

I over the Jews, as often as they shall be required. 

16. If any Jews shall be converted to the Christian 
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faith, all his usurious acquisition to be converted to pious 
and charitable uses; butaU his goods, estate and move- 
ables, shall be his own, and not the king's as formerly 
accustomed. 

17. The Jews shall go to hear Christian doctrine once a 
week, and as many English Jews as turn Christians shall 
be as free of England as if they were bom of Christian 
parents. 

18. No Jew shall cohabit with a Christian woman. 

19. No Jew shall be buried in Christian ground. 

20. No Jew shall correspond with any of the enemies of 
England. 

zi. No Jew's widow shall have any right of administra- 
tion ; but after the decease of her husband, all the Jew's 
effects and moveables shall be vested in the king, and the 
king shall be executor and administrator to all the Jews in 



Z2. No Jew shall sue for his own debts, but in the name 
of the king, and with the king's licence ; and if any Jew 
defrauds the king of his customs, or other rights, he shall 
forfeit his all to the king. 

[How thankful should we b-e in our present state of liberty 
when we contrast it with the above penal code to which 
our ancestors in England were subjected.] 

Saturday and Sunday. 

It is related by Matthew Paris (" Hist. Angl.," page 990 ; 
also in Stowe, page 91) that a certain Jew,' called Solomon, 
in the year 1260, fell into a t'lamn ^office at Lincoln, on a 
certain Saturday, and out of the reverence he bore to the 
, Sabbath, would not have himself pulled out until the fol- 
lowing day, the Lord's Day ; whereupon Richard, Earl of 
Glocester, commanded him, in reveiente \.ii ^Ic\s^ "Vss^S^ 
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Day, to be kept there till Monday, at which time he was 
found dead. The following distich was made on the sub- 
ject, the first line being supposed to be spoken by a Jew, 
and the second by a Christian : — 
Jew. — Sabbatha nostra colo, de stercore surgere nolo. 
Christian. — Sabbatha nostra quidem, Solomon survabes 
\ ibidem. 

Or, as we may render it— 

Jew. — To-day is our Sabbath, I'll not come out to-day. 
Christian. — To-day it is our Sabbath, too; so there, you 
I fool, you'll stay. 

The Fox and the Fishes. 

During the tyrannical government of Adrian, the Jews 
were prohibited, under pain of death, from reading the 
Divine law among themselves. In spite of this prohibi- 
tion, Rabbi Akiba held assemblies, to whom he read these 
laws. Pappus heard of this, and said, "Akiba, do you 
not fear this cruel edict ? " "I will tell you a fable," re- 
plied the rabbi. " A fox was once walking on the banks 
of a stream, he saw the fishes gathered together with great 
fear at the bottom of the water ; ' Why are you so fright- 
ened? ' said the fox. ' Men,' replied the fishes, 'are 
spreading their nets in the stream to catch us, and we are 
trying to escape.' ' I'll tell you what to do,' observed Rey- 
nard ; 'go yonder upon the rocks, where the men cannot 
catch you.' ' Are you indeed the fox,' exclaimed the 
fishes, 'esteemed the most clever of all animals? You 
must certainly be the most stupid, if you give us such 
advice. The water is our native element, and are we to 
quit it because danger threatens us i ' Pappus ! the appli- 
cation of the fable is easy; religious doctrine is the source 
of sU good, for that alone -we exist, If men pursue us, 
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even unto its bosom, we would not basely flee from peril 
by taking refuge in death." — Talmud, Treatise Berackoth. 

Turkish Jews in the Sixteenth Century. 

The Jews who have been driven from Spain and Por- 
tugal have so well increased their Judaism in Turkey, that 
they have translated almost all sorts of books into their 
Hebrew language, and now they have commenced printing 
at Constantinople without points. They print also in 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and German ; but they do 
not print in Turkish or Arabic, as they are not permitted 
doing so. The Jews who are in Turkey know usually how 
to speak four or five languages, and there are several who 
understand ten or twelve. 

Those who come from Spain, Germany, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, have taught their language to their children, and 
the children have learned the language of the nations in 
which they have to converse, such as Greek, Sclavonian, 
Turkish, Arabian, Armenian, and Italian. There are but 
few who know how to speak French, for they have no 
traffic with France. The Jews were always great traffickers, 
and knew how to speak several kinds of languages, which 
can be easily proved from historians, and of which the 
Holy Scriptures make mention. — Pierre Belon. Obser- 
vations de ptusieurs singulariles, Le tiers livre, p. 180. 
'553- 

Jewish Warriors. 

The Emperor Adolph, of Nassau, had, in the war which 
he waged against France towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, neariy thirty thousand Israelites in his army. 
Cuspianus, chronicler of that period, and who relates this 
fact, adds, that the Emperor destined thewv \.o it'^.^ivsfc ■&& 
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first shock of the enemy, therefore he placed them i 
front line. 

A Jew, Solomon ben Juhain, commanded in iigo, with 
as much good fortune as talent, the Portuguese army, as 
genera!-in-chief. In the sixth century the Jews bravely 
defended Naples against the attacks of Belisanus They 
vigorously assisted the Christians to repulse the brigands 
from Bohemia, and their bravery was ri.compensed by the 
erection of a synagogue in Prague. In 1^46 they fortified 
themselves in Burgos, and defended themselves with courage 
and success against the assassins of their king. We read 
in the work " De Jure et statu JudEeorum in Republica 
Christianorium," that at the close of the thirteenth century, 
there were about 30,000 Jews in the French army of 
Philippe le Bel. — Archiv. Isra'elites. 

Isolation of the Jews. 
{From the French.) 
The ancient diversities of race exist no longer. Celts, 
Romans, Germans, have fused together to form one single 
people, the most homogeneous of all. Brittany, Provence, 
Normandy, Flanders, Alsace, and many other provinces, 
inhabited by populations ereivhile enemies and rivals, have 
approached one another, have intermingled in every sense 
of the word; and from this intimate amalgamation, has 
arisen the most united country, and which, as has been 
said, is the best organised in the world. The Jews alone 
have constantly refractorily repelled this power of assimi- 
lation which draws a nation together ; it alone has persisted 
in its obstinate isolation, and has held as an honour to 
remain such as the harsh and exclusive spirit of the ancient 
law has made themj becoming still more harsh, and more 
exclusive, by the dispersion of the people of Israel among 
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modem nations. It is this fact which we deem it useful 
to notice ; it is this evil to which we would bring a remedy. 
Would that the barrier could be broken down, which still 
separates the Christians and the Jews, that the nationality 
of the Jews could disappear, that the emancipation which 
has been granted to them would induce them to adopt the 
obligations of other citizensj their duties and their manners 
— in a word, that the Jews would cease to be Jews, and . 
become Frenchmen ; earnestly do we wish this might be 
the result of this our book. 

All who have had the opportunity of studying the state of 
the Jewish people in those provinces where their number 
affords facilities for the purpose, all, for example, who have 
■ been able to approach the Jews of Alsace, know that they 
have remained, not only strangers, but hostile to the mass 
of the population ; that they have preserved perfect, and 
without admixture, their character and their manners, as well 
as their physiognomy. Morally, as well as physically, the 
Jews have remained identical to themselves during thou- 
sands of years, and it is as easy to recognise them by their 
deeds as by their facial appearance. Some people, perhaps, 
admire this obstinacy and this persistence, but social Ufe 
has other exigencies. To be admitted into a society, and 
to participate in its advantages, races, as well as individuals, 
must give up all that is too exclusive and too absolute in 
their individuality. Social union is composed of reciprocal 
concessions, and he who will not grant them, has no right 
to expect them. 

We can well understand that the religious element is 
greatly accessory to this ; it is, however, of no importance 
10 us, excepting that it is the most immediate cause of that 
exclusive obstinacy which has always distinguished the 
Jewish race. Let the Jews continue to observe all the 
rites of the ancient law, let them pet?.B\. \a ^ilCl■5e. ^n!lY"- 
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stitious practices which the rabbins have added to the pre- 
cepts of Moses ; let them continue to expect the Messiah, 
whom they crucified eighteen centuries ago ; let them cele- 
brate Saturday instead of Sunday — all this concerns us not. 
But what does concern the whole nation is, that the religion 
of the Jews should not be an obstacle to national unity, 
that it should not retain a state of permanent hostility 
against a nation that has admitted them into its bosom. 

[After four or five pages of absolute abuse, the writer 
, continues :] 

Is it true that the Israelites consider themselves always 
IS a distinct people, exiled for an indefinite time among 
• impious nations ? Is it true, that in their sight, a Christian 
Frenchman is always a stranger — a Philistine; and that a 
German or a Russian Jew ia considered as a compatriot 
and a brother 1 Is it true, that the Jews themselves are the 
greatest obstacle to their fusion with the rest of the nation ? 
Such is the question, which we submit to all men of sin- 
cerity, and their answer cannot be doubtful. 

(There are in all thirty-five pages of vituperative writing 
similar to the above, which is extracted frorn Hallez. 
Des Juifs en France, 1815. Introduction.) 

Atroi ALTERAM PARTEM. 
{A Reply:) 

How shall I begin? In the whole of this book we wit- 
ness the attack, we perceive in every page fanaticism, rising 
gloomy and terrible, to strangle us in its blood-stained 
arms. Yet boldly we enter the arena, armed with that 
courage that is granted by God, and can only be inspired by 
the Godhead himself. Do the Jews consider themselves as 
;i distinct people ? do they consider themselves as an exclu- 
sive nation 1 — {une nation a part.) Was the sanguinary 
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treatment, of which the Jews have been the victims, a good 
induction to their emancipation ) Have the Jews ever 
refused to unite in the works of the people ? Is it true, as 
you assert, that the Israelites consider themselves as a dis- 
tinct people, exiled for a time in the midst of impious 
nationsl No! no! it is not true. An Israelite considers the 
nation in which he is born as his only and his native country. 
He has no other, he thinks of no other, than do you, than 
do all his compatriots. This I will prove. Is it true, say 
you again, that for them, a Christian Frenchman is always 
a stranger, a Philistine, and that a German or a Russian 
Jew is considered by them as a fellow-countryman or a 
brother? No ! no ! a thousand times No ! It is not true. 
A Christian Frenchman is to them, as he is to you, a fellow- 
countryman ; a German or a Russian Israelite is to them 
what a Catholic of Ireland or of Syria would be to you ; he 
is a coreligionist, but not a co-patriot. The great San- 
hedrin has replied to this question. You know the answer.* 
It is false to say that a Jew considers himself a stranger in 
his native land — it is his country. An English Jew has 
national prejudices, if any exist, against a French Jew, in 
the same way that a French Christian might chance to have 
against an English Christian — neither more nor less. 
These two men belong to two nations, but they profess the 
same faith. You ask whether the Mosaical law can be 
adapted to the new conditions of society. The declaration 
of the Sanhedrin, in i8o3, has already replied to this ques- 
tion. In times past, the Jews had not enjoyed the same 
advantages of education ; but even then they had divested 

* April, 1E06. The question wa.9 uddressed by the Imperial Govern- 
inent ; ihe answer finished wilh the wards : " Oni ! La France esl notre 
patiie, tous les Fran^uis sont nos fr^res ; et ce litre glorieux, en nous 
relevant dans noire estime, est une sQre garaotie que nou> nc cessecooSi 
jamais d'ea etre dignes." 
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) themselves of many of the prejudices which you assert still 
,. to influence them. 

(The nature of this little book prevents further quotation 

I fi-om an interesting brochure of 130 pages. It is entitled 

' " Quelques Veritas k Monsieur Theophile Hallez," par F. 

1 Henri Avtgdor, 1845. It is well worth perusal. It has a 

Dcdicace a Mr. B. d'Israeli, Membre du Parlement.) 

The Jewish War unrer Trajan and Hadrian. 
The protracted and bloody war carried on by the Jews 
and Romans under the Emperors Trajan and Hadrian, is 
a subject which has not yet been sufficiently explained. 
For a revolt repeatedly suppressed, and ever breaking out 
anew — in which in all probability the whole Jewish nation 

I took part; which continued either openly or secretly through 
a course of more than twenty years; in which several 
blooming provinces were laid waste, many hundred thou- 

L sands perished by the sword and every other disaster of 
war, while countless numbers forfeited their possessions and 

I their freedom ; such a revolt can surely not be reckoned 
among the minor calamities. Indeed, the second Jewish 
war would certainly not yield in historical importance to 
the first, did we possess as correct an account of its occur- 
rences as Josephus has lefl us in respect to the former. 
As it is, however, we can only determine from scattered 
historical fragments, as to its extent, duration, and import- 

I ance. — F. Muenter. Translated by W. Wadden Turner. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, 



The Tax to Jupiter Capitolinits. 
The Jewish war under Vespasian was brought to a close 
by the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction of the city 
f and temple. The subjugated nation had now lost the 
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central point of their religion, and thus were long deprived 
of seeing their old expectations of a Messianic kingdom in 
the holy city fulfilled. The dislike and contempt entertained 
for them by the Romans had been greatly increased, and 
many tliousands of Israelites who had survived the fortune 
of war, were deprived of their liberty, placed in the most 
wretched condition, and removed far away from their native 
land. But this last misfortune happened to those only who 
fell into the power of their conquerors with arms in their 
hands ; for the many Jewish colonies which had setded before 
in the provinces of the Roman Empire, and which, at least 
apparently, had kept themselves quiet during the war, were 
not involved in the misfortunes of the Jews of Palestine, 
and retained the undisturbed enjoyment of their rights and 
liberties, although it may readily be supposed that the 
government watched them with greater strictness, and no 
longer favoured them in the same degree as formerly. One 
burden only they were all obliged to bear. The yearly tax 
of two drachmae, which every Israelite over twenty years of 
age paid to the Temple, as long as it stood in Jerusalem, 
they were now compelled, if they wished to preserve their 
religious freedom, to pay to the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus ; and to what immense sums this tribute — although not 
very oppressive to individuals — must have amounted, may 
easily be imagined from the very remarkable populousnesa 
of the Jews, who certainly amounted to several millions.* 
Every one who knows the character of the Jewish people, 
their attachment to the religion of their fathers, and their 
bitter hatred against paganism, can imagine with what feel- 
ings they paid over this tax, held hitherto so sacred, to an 
impure idol temple. No wonder, then, that whoever could, 
sought to escape iL The universal contempt entertained 
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for this unhappy people, together with the greediness of the 
officials connected with the revenue, may have given rise, 
under the tyrannical mle of Domitian, to many oppressive 
acts, false accusations, and harsh exactions of the tribute. 
And this moved the noble Nerva to the edict, which, 
though it did not take off the lax, put an end to the mis- 
conduct that had been practised in its collection, and was 
regarded as so benevolent that the Senate sought to per- 
petuate the remembrance of it by a separate coin, bearing 
the legend, Fisci Ivdaeci Calvmnia Svblata. But that 
the government should hold the Israelites remaining in 
Palestine under a strict supervision was very natural, and it 
cannot be made a matter of reproach to Domitian, that on 
receiving information of the family of David, that were still 
living there, he had two relatives of Jesus, grandchildren of 
his brother Jacob, brought to Rome. He convinced him- 
self, however, of their innocence, and let them return to 
their homes in peace. — Robinson. Bibliotheca Sacra, pp. 

Enforcement of nx'^n. 

A Jewish woman in Alsace (a.d. 1768) having lost her 
husband, and wishing to be re-married in conformity with 
the well-known Mosaic law, asked her brother-in-law to 
espouse her, or, if he would not, that he should submit to 
the assigned penalty in such cases — that he should see his 
shoe taken off (cracher au visage), and that she should spit 
at him. To neither of these two alternatives would he sub- 
rait. The rabbins judged the punishment necessary and 
indispensable, and the brother-in-law, to escape the de- 
gradation, appealed to the Parliament of Bordeaux. They, 
however, confirmed the decision of the rabbins, because it 
was 3 principle established in the ancient jurisprudence, 
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that everything relative to Jewish marriages should be 
entirely regulated by the Jewish laws, — Guvox. Rkpertoire. 

A Rare Engraving. 

Mr. Philip Abraham informs the editor of the Jewish 
Chronicle that he is in possession of a very rare engraving 
by Romano de Hooghe, representing the Portuguese syna- 
gogue at Amsterdam, and bearing the following inscription : 
— "El estamento, fuo a lo de Menahera (Ab) 5435! 2 
Agosto, 1675." Round the engraving, and on its margin, 
are medallions, containing the names of those of emi- 
nence connected with this edifice, several of which are of 
historical interest, and whose descendants occupy the most 
honourable positions in modem society. — Archives Israkl- 
ites, vol. xxvi., 1865. 

I still (1879) have this engraving, and shaO be happy to 
show it to anyone taking an interest in the names it com- 
memorates, noticeable among which is that of " Espinosa." 
—P. A. 

2::n jd 3313. 

"Stealmg from a thief is no crime." In accordance 
with this dictum, we may understand why a merchant in 
the neighbourhood of Gottingen was, according to the 
AUg. Zeit. des Jui., the victim of numerous thefts, in 1865. 
At last, the robber was caught, and proved to be the 
wife of a workman. Being interrogated as to the cause 
of her turpitude, she declared that she had only acted at 
the instigation of her husband, who assured her that to 
plunder a Jew would be considered meritorious by Heaven, 
because the Jews wished to take everything from the 
Christians, and it was quite right to retaliate on them. It 
will scarcely be credited, that even, as was done in ancient 
times, there should be many in this enlightened age who, 
misled by the translation in the English BvtiVc, " K^i, «.-i!iQ. 
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^^H man shall borrow," etc. (Exod. xii. 35), believe that the 

^^H God would counsel and sanction such a palpable act of 

^^1 robbery as Sorrowing without the intention of restoring. 

^^H Besides, is it reasonable to believe that the lords and ladies 

^^H of Egypt would have /ent tlieir valuables to the degraded 

^^H slaves, even if they had tried to borrow them ? How pre- 

^^H ferable it would be to render the word 17S(B"1 " and they 

^^H demanded." 

V a 
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Jews in Bokhaba, 
They are but few in number, excepring at Bokhara, and 



^H due 

L 



at Samarkand; in those cities they occupy two thousand 
houses, which would lead us to suppose a population of 
forty thousand individuals ; they live apart from the 
Bokhars, although enjoying perfect liberty. Each man pays 
a monthly tax of one tangi (about sixty centimes). The 
proceeds of this are the personal property of the Khan, 
who employs it for the maintenance of his court The 
Jews exercise the rites of their religion without any control, 
carry on commerce, employ themselves in various trades, 
manufacture silk stuffs, and are celebrated for their skill as 
goldsmiths, braziers, and blacksmiths ; with these excep- 
tions they are despised. Some few of them are very rich, 
although they do not enjoy either more privileges or more 
distinction than the others ; it is only on rare and extra- 
ordinary occasions that they obtain access to the Khan, 
They are not permitted to ride on horseback in the capital ; 
they may neither wear shawls nor silken garments. The 
Jews alone have the permission of making wine and brandy, 
which they vend in secret to the Bokhars, and which pro- 
duce them considerable profit. — Vameery. Central Asia. 



Doctor de Castroj a Member of the Royal College of 
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Physicians, and Fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
separated himself from the community of the Jews by a 
letter which he wrote to the elders of the Synagogue in the 
following words ; — 

"Genilemen, — The different opinions and sentiments 
I have entertained long ago, entirely dissenting from those 
of the Synagogue, do not permit me any longer to keep the 
appearance of a member of your body ; I now, therefore, 
take my leave of you, hereby renouncing expressly that 
communion in which I have been considered with your- 
selves. I do not, however, renounce the intercourse I may 
have had with you in the general society of men of honour 
and probity, of which character I know many among you, 
and whom, as sucii, I shall always esteem. I have sent 
the key of my drawer, that you may dispose of my place. 
J. De Castro Sabmento." — Annual Jiegister, October, 
1758. 

Extract from the Magna Charta. 

If any person have borrowed money of Jews, more or 
less, and die before they have paid their debt, the debt 
shall not grow while the heir is under age ; and if such debt 
become due to us, we will take no more than the goods 
expressed in the deed. 

And if any die and owe a debt to the Jews, his wife shall 
have her dower, and shall be charged with no part of the 
debt, and if the children of the deceased person be within 
age, their reasonable estovers shall be provided them, 
according to the value of the estate which their ancestors 
had, and the debt shall be paid out of the residue, saving 
the services due to the lord. In like manner shall it be 
done in cases of debts owing to other persons that are not 
Jews. 

Lord George Gordon, 

However tenacious the Jews ma^ be o^ \i\^a ««,«.&,"■*."■& 
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not more surprising than where we find a Christian t 
Jew, which did the famous Lord George Gordon. He sub- 
mitted to circumcision, and he carefully preserved the cor- 
poreal evidences of that fact. Lord George died in New- 
gate in the faith of Moses. — Recreative Review. 

He had been committed to prison for a libel on Marie 
Antoinette. On January i8, 1793, the term of his lord- 
ship's imprisonment having expired, he was brought into 
the Court of King's Bench for the purpose of being 
admitted to bail ; he was accompanied by the keeper, two 
men as his bail, and several Jews. He had a large 
slouched hat on his head, and an enormous beard. He 
was ordered to take off his hat, which he refused. The 
court directed the crier to lake it off, which he did accord- 
ingly. Lord George desired the court to take notice that 
his hat had been taken off by violence. He then deli- 
berately took out of his pocket a white cap, which he put 
upon his head, and tieda handkerchief over it; afterwhich 
he produced a paper, entided, " The petition of Israel 
Abraham George Gordon, commonly called Lord George 
Gordon." He said the petition was an apology for 
appearing with his head covered, agreeably to the custom 
of the Jews— he meant no disrespect to the court, as it 
arose purely from the tenderness of his conscience, since 
he had entered the holy covenant of circumcision," 
etc., etc. 

The Attorney-General objecting to the competency of the 
bail. Lord Gordon was remanded to prison, where he sub- 
sequently died. — Annual Register, vol. xxxv., 1793. 

Nothing but Death shall part us. 

During the reign of Frederick the Great, a Jew, who 

had acquired great wealth, wished to quit Berlin, but dared 

not attempt it without the king's permission; accordingly. 
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he made several applications from time to time, assigning 
one reason after another, but the principal was for the 
benefit of his health. At length he became particularly 
pressing, and received the following short reply; "Dear 
Ephraim, Nothing but death shall part us. Frederick." 
■ — Recreative Review. 

Temptation in Russia. 
The Emperor Alexander issued an ukase that all Jews 
embracing Christianity, no matter what sect, should have 
privileges granted to them, whatever profession they might 
adopt, suitable to their knowledge and abilities. In the 
northern and southern governments, lands were to be 
assigned to them gratis, and these settlements were to be 
hereditary property for ever. 

History of a Remarkable Colony. 

We are about rapidly to trstce the history of a memorable 
colony, which preceded the Franks in Gaul, and which has 
perpetuated itself there even unto our own time. We can- 
not conceal that this subject abounds with difficulties, for 
two parties, opposed to each other by a constant religious 
animosity, have disfigiued facts and misrepresented deeds. 
The one represents the Jewish people as a divine nation, 
the other as an impious race ; the first glorifies them for 
their attachment to the faith of their fathers ; the second 
reproaches them for their obstinacy m adhering to that 
belief; the latter party imputes to them the most odious 
vices, the former party holds them up as the model of all 
virtues. 

We should carefully guard ourselves against these two 
extremes. The Jews, like other people, have committed 
faults, but are not therefore more to be despised than 
Others; they formed a distinguished na.U(i\v, ^^'s-i'^ 
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guilty of errors of which they themselves were the e 
victims. Originating from a feeble tribe of shepherds, 
they were soon overcome by a powerful people, who 
reduced them to slavery. A man, endowed with superior 
genius, a prophet, interpreting the divine Word, called them 
soon to liberty; he broke their chains, and endowed 
them with a legislation emanating from God Himself. 

This code of laws, by giving them a nationality and a 
unity which nothing has been able to subvert, rendered 
them odious to other people, who looked on them as bar- 
barians, because they had preserved their primitive cha- 
racter, because they had always preserved a homogeneity 
(semblables k eux-m6raes) amid the incessant changes of 
neighbouring nations. This has, in fact, been the principal 
cause of the misfortunes that without intermission have 
pursued the Israelites. This remark, which can scarcely 
escape the notice of an impartial historian, deserves great 
attention, it explains the continual reprobations to which 
the Jews have been subject at all times and in every 
country. Let us consider the accusations that have been 
preferred against them, from the earliest period even to 
our own days. Haman, denouncing thera to the King of 
Persia, said, "There is a people scattered and dispersed 
among the people in all the provinces of your dominion, 
who have laws differing from those of others, and who obey 
not the laws of the king." Cicero, pleading against them 
for yoimg Flaccus, exclaimedj " Every people has its mode 
of worship, as we have the adoration of our gods ; but the 
religion of the Jews is so much opposed to the splendour 
of this empire, the glory of our name, and the institutions 
of our ancestors, that it fills us with horror," 

Tacitus remarks, " The Jews consider as profane all that 
we consider sacred ; what we prohibit, they permit." What 
was the imputation of Saint Ambrose, when he accused 
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them before the Emperor Theodosius ? " The Jews," said 
he, " refuse to obey the Roman laws ; they look upon them 
as criminal." (Fifteen hundred years after this, it was 
asserted to Napoleon, "The Jews do not acknowledge the 
laws of France.") 

Roused by these clamours of universal reprobation, the 
people of Greece and of Rome, of Bagdad and of Cairo, 
Mussulmans and Christians, rose as one man to exterminate 
Israel. The Christians, in particular, in whose eyes the 
Jews were still a god-killing people {un peupk diicid^), pro- 
fessed against them the most profound hatred; and this 
implacable animosity engendered the most horrible impu- 
tations, the most unheard of atrocities. Cut off, besides, 
from all social advantages, deprived of giving an honour- 
able result to their active industry, their striving for emula- 
tion ; the victims of suspicions which pohcy and humanity 
alike would disavow; controlled by laws and regulations 
which, by perpetuating their isolation, left to them those 
customs and manners which oppression alone had created, 
but which it is falsely asserted were derived from the Faith 
and its dogmas, the Jewish people dragged on, in the bosom 
of strange nations, an existence truly exceptional in itself. 
There were no imputations, however outrageous, of which 
they were not the object. The charges of murders, of 
poisonings, of hosts pierced, of children massacred, repro- 
duced incessantly, were too often a pretext for avarice, and 
an auxiliary to fanaticism and to rapine. In the time of 
any public calamity, their chaia became always the heaviest. 
Still more were their misfortunes increased by the zeal of 
proselytism. A thrill of horror seizes us when we think of 
the barbarous treatment to which they were subjected on the 
most frivolous pretexts, when their executioners, violating 
every form of justice, yielded them, without even examina- 
tion, to the arms of popular fanaticism, always cea.d'j \.ib yccJ*A- 
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Amid these atrocious persecutions, the Israelitish p 
chosen and protected by God, far from doubting of itself, 
or believing in the forsaking of the Lord, prided itself at its 
Bome-time humiliation, comparing in its secret heart its 
future greatness with its present debasement. And then 
awoke, in all its fervour, a religious exaltation, supporting 
the nation with joy, amid all its miseries, and hopeftiUy 
singing to itself, Posl tmehras spero lucem. — Lb Dr. Carmoly. 
Biog. dts Jsraklitts en France. 

Turning the Tables. 

A Portuguese, who was the king's secretary, perverted to 
Judaism (1530), and called Selomah Mo, ho (!), endea- 
voured to convert Charles V. and Francis I., and was 
burnt alive at Mantua in 1540. Ortellius seems to be 
referred to as authority for this. — R. B. Memorable 
£cmarks, etc. 

Study by Night. 

The traditions of the Jews did set a singular esteem and 
value upon the study of the law and divinity by night. 
Although the command, say they, be to learn by day and 
by night, yet a man learns the most of his wisdom by 
night. He that studies the law by night, a thread of mercy 
is drawn out for him by day. Every house in which they 
hear not the words of the taw by night, fire devours it— 

LiGHTFOOT, vol, v., p. 24. 

Proselytes. 

Before they (the Jews) received a proselyte, they inquired 

whether he had not set his eyes upon some maid of Israel ; 

and of a woman, whether she had not set her eyes upon 

some young man of Israel. — Jiid. 
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I have heard that when any would-be conrert came to 
the late Chief Rabbi, Hersche!, professing his desire to 
embrace Judaism, the Rev. Doctor's first remark was, 
jocularly, "Well! how much money has she?"- — P. A. 

ViNDici^ Jud^ORTjm; 
Or, A Letter in answer to certain Questions propounded by 
a noble and learned Gentleman, touching the reproaches 
cast on the nation of the Jews ; wherein all objections are 
cSndidly and yet fully cleared, by Rabei Manasseh Ben 
Israel, a Divine and a Physician, 1656, reprinted in the 
"Phcenix," vol, ii., No. 34. 

" This is a satisfactory refutation of the calumnies against 
the Jews, made by a liberal and learned man in an age 
when such a refutation was necessary." — Southey, Com- 
mon Place Book. 

Marshal Ney, 

When, on the loth of November, 1806, Marsha! Ney 
occupied Magdeburg, he received visits from the autho- 
rities and the chief men of the city. He had asked specially 
that the heads of every profession should be present. After 
they had all paid their respects, he asked, " Are there not 
here any representatives of the Israelitish community?" 
" The city of Magdeburg," replied one of the company, 
" enjoys the privilege of not having any Jews among its 
inhabitants ; there is only one here, and he is only tolerated 
for particular reasons." " You are speaking about the 
Israelites," rejoined the Marshal; "France knows nothing 
about Jews, it only recognises IsraeUtes ; besides, sirs, 
wheresoever France rules, there are no more privileges, 
and from this time the equality of all religions is the only 
principle to be established at Magdeburg." 

" Die Allgemeine Zcitung des ]udeiiOi\MtR*" tJti'i«v)e,^,\-»- 
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recording this anecdote, " There are now {1865) 15,000 
our co-rehgionists at Mag^deburg, and one of them is a 
member of the Town Council" It has been stated that 
Ney, who was a native of Sarrelouis, was of Jewish extrac- 
tion. The same has been said of others of Napoleon's 
marshals, of Soult, Massena, etc. 



" Christ has Risen." 



ters- I 



Horace Vcrnet, writing to his wife from St. Peters- 
burg, spealting of the celebration of Easter in that city, 
thus expresses himself: — "This ceremony is one of the 
most curious that I have seen at the palace ; there were 
there only tlie persons belonging to the court, and a depu- 
tation from all the regimental officers of the guards. At 
midnight the royal family enter the chapel. After the 
Gospel, every individual advances to the emperor, who 
says, 'Jesus Christ has arisen;' and every one answers, 
'Yes, he has arisen,' and kisses are given on the two 
cheeks ; the empress gives her hands to be kissed. But 
what is most curious is, that after the saying of the mass, the 
emperor kisses the first person he meets, generally he 
embraces the sentinel on duty. Some years ago, the then 
reigning Emperor (Nicholas) addressed himself, according 
to custom, to a grenadier of the Preobajenski regiment, 
kissed him, and said to him, 'Jesus Christ has arisen!' 
'Nol' replied the soldier. He was a Jew. From that 
time all the Jews have been drafted into the navy, there 
are no more in the army." 

Madame Pasta. 

The celebrated cantatrice, Madame Pasta, died on the 

3rd of April, at her magnificent villa on the Lake of Como. 

Judith Pasta, who charmed London, Paris, and Peters- 
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burg, was bom of a. Jewish family at Sarrano, near Milanj 
in 1798 ; she had retired from the stage thirty years before 
her decease, — Arc/lives IsraeliUs, iS6g. 

Jews in Poland. 

The greatest 'accumulation of them on any one point in 
Europe is in the countries of ancient Poland, now forming 
Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Poland, and tlie modern 
kingdom of Poland, under the sceptre of the Emperor of 
Russia. It is stated by Beer,* that many centuries ago, a 
considerable body of Jews migrated from France into Ger- 
many, whence many of their descendants passed into 
Poland ; but they must have remained long in Ger- 
many before this second swarm hived itself in Poland, as 
the language of the Polish Jews, called Jewish-German 
{3&bir't'3;euifft), though written in the rabbinical characters, 
is fundamentally a German dialect, with a slight inter- 
mixture of Hebrew and other elements, and particularly of 
Polish, in proportion as you travel farther north. The 
colony obtained several privileges of Casimir the Great, 
who married the beautiful Jewess Esther.f and from this 
stock, as their language proves, must have descended the 
great mass of the Polish Jews. 

There are great numbers of Jews in the parts of Turkey 
contiguous to Poland ; but Ihere they literally swarm ; they 
are innkeepers, merchants, distillers of brandy, brewers, 
horse-dealers, money-changers, usurers, as everywhere else ; 

* "Gcschichte, Leben und Meinuageo der Juden," von Peter Beer, 
Leipzig, 8vo, 1835. 

f It is a curious proof of this monarch's spirit of toleration, or defer- 
ence to his wife, that while he educated as Christians two sons whom 
he ha.d by her, he allowed their lister to be brought up in the faith of 
her mother, whom, however, he afterwards murdered in a fit ot 
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Bome very few of them are farmers of the soil. Their 
numbers have increased of late years so rapidly as to alarm 
and embarrass the governments of countries which afford 
but slender resources for a population so averse to be 
engaged in tillage. The evil of this immense accumulation 
of such a people having one common interest and feeling, 
both of which are foreign to the interests and feelings of 
the citizens of the State, is fell especially by the Russian 
Government. — Quarterly Review, vol. luxviii. 1828. ^_ 



I 



Mental Development. ^H 

Their mental development and civilization greatly exceed 
those of the lower order of Poles, because they have an 
education, however perverted. They are described as being 
in general physically a fine and active people, such as would 
contrast most advantageously with the ricketty figures 
which, formerly, at least, were seen in the public walks in 
Holland. The comeliness of the Jewesses in Warsaw is 
much celebrated, and Bishop James described the Volhinian 
Jews as a particularly fine race of men, and their women 
as remarkable for beauty in figure, features, and complexion. 
In general, the Jews in Poland affect no external show, 
except in the dress of their women ; but as of old, those of 
then:i who are wealthy, live at home in considerable splen- 
Ibid.,^. 116. 



Union of God with Israel. 
God has inseparably united His name with that of Israel. 
'Even so does a prince, who fears to lose a small key belong- 
ing to his costly treasures, fasten it to a chain which he 
secures to his own person. So may we assume, that the 
Supreme may have considered that this small nation, Israel, 
might easily be lost in the sea of many nations. " But I 
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will fasten them to my Holy Name, and then they will 
never be lost." — Talmud Jerusul. Tr. Taanith. 

Some Talmudical Aphorisms, 
In your own country, your name ; in other countries, 
your appearance. Wisdom, confined to one's-self, is like a 
myrtle in the wilderness, which gladdens no one. When 
the wine 's in the secret 's out. Anger renders the wise man 
insane and the prophet dumb. Pride is the mask of one's 
own faults. Speech is silver, silence is golden. At the 
door of the rich are many friends, at the door of the poor 
man, none, A myrtle, although amid thorns, remains still 
a myrtle, and is called a myrtle. When a rogue kisses you, 
count your teeth. 

JOSEPHUS. 

True it is, that an interpolated passage, found in all the 
printed editions of Josephus, makes him take a special and 
a respectful notice of our Saviour. But this passage has 
long been given up as a forgery by all scholars. And in 
another essay on the Epichristian era, which we shall have 
occasion to write, some facts will be laid before the reader, 
exposing a deeper folly in this forgery than is apparent at 
first sight. 

True it is, that Whiston maies the astounding discovery 
that Joseph was himself an Ebionite Christian. Josephus a 
Christian ! In reality, we shall show that so far from being 
a Christian, Josephus was not even a Jew, in any con- 
scientious or religious sense. He had never taken the first 
step in the direction of Christianity, but was, as many other 
Jews in that age, essentially a Pagan, as little impressed 
with the true nature of God whom his country worshipped, 
with His ineffable purity and holiness, as any idolatrous 
Athenian whatsoever. — Blackwood's Magazine, vol, xlvii., 
p. 107. 
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MERCY. 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me, 
is illustrated in the following apologue from the Talmud. 

Rabbi, sumamed the Holy, was once going through the 
street, as a calf was being led to slaughter. The poor 
animal moaned piteously, and crouched under the garment 
of the sage ; he, however, drove it off and said, " Away ! 
away 1 you were created for that purpose." A voice was 
then heard from Heaven, saying, " Thou hast no pity for 
my creatures, thyself also deservest no pity." And thence- 
forward, from that day, the body of the sage was covered 
with wounds. Another day, his servant was cleaning the 
house ; in the corner of a room she saw some young 
weasels, and was about to drive them away. " Poor crea- 
tures," said the rabbi, " let them remain." A voice was 
heard from Heaven, saying, "Thou hast pity for my crea- 
tures, thyself also deservest pity." And thenceforward, 
from that day, the holy man was restored to perfect health, 
— Talmud, Baba Mezia, p. 85A. 

Contents of the Mishna. 

The six books of the Mishna are subdivided into sixty- 
three treatises in the following manner :■ — ■ 

Book I, — This book, called Order of Seeds, D'yii no, 
contains the following treatises : — 

1. Blessings.— X\\':p>1- together with prayers and thanks- 
givings, with the times and places in which they were 
to be used. 

2. A Comer of ike Field.— X\VX> (Lev. xxiii. 22; Deut. 
xxiv. 19) treats of the comers of tlie field to be left for the 
poor to glean them— the forgotten sheaves, olives, and 
grapes— and of giving alms, etc. 
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3. Douhtful. — »MDT treats of the doubt about the tithes 
being paid, as the Jews were not allowed to eat anything 
without its being first tithed. 

4. Divenilies. — D'xij'S (Lev. xix. 19; Deut.iixii. g — 11) 
treats of the unlawful mixing or joining together things of 
a different nature or kind — of sowing seeds of a different 
species in one bed — grafting a scion on a stock of a 
different kind, suffering cattle of different kinds to come 
together. 

5. 77« ii/^ij/'/i'fl/ y«ir.—n'J)'aB' (Exodus xxiii. 11; Lev. 
XXV. 4) treats of the laws which regulated the land as it lay 
fallow and tested on the sabbatical year. 

6. Heave Offerings.— r\ya\'\r\ (Num. xviii. 8) treats of 
separating the heave offering — who may eat it, and who 
may not eat it — of its pollutions, etc. 

7. The First Tithes.— \\isvr\ -CTD (Lev. xxvii. 30; Num. 
xviii. 1%) treats of the law of tithes for the Levites, 

8. The Suond Tithes.— "-ys X'Vt: (Deut. xiv. 2t; xxvi. 
14) treats of those things which were to be carried to Jeru- 
salem and there eaten, or to be redeemed, and the money 
spent in Jertisalem in peace offerings, also of the tithes 
which the Levites had to pay to the priests. 

9. Cake of Dough. — nSn (Num. xv. 2o) treats of setting 
apart a cake of dough for the priests ; also from what kind 
of dough the cake must be separated. 

10. Uiuircumcised Fruit. — n?"iy (Lev. xix. 23) treats of 
the unlawfulness of eating the fruit of any tree tiil the fifth 
year. The first three years it is considered as impure and 
uncircumcised ; the fourth year it is holy to the Lord ; the 
fifth year it may be eaten. 

11. First Fniits.— V'yon (Exod. xxiii. 19; Deut. xxvi. 
6) treats of what fruits are lo be offered in the Temple, and 
in what manner ; also the baskets in which they were to be 
carried. 
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Book II. — The Order of the Festivals "iJHO "nB 
I. Sabbafh. — nnc treats of the laws relating to 
seventh day ; its privileges and its sacredness. 

. Mixtures or Comhinatians. — I'2TiJ? treats of the exten- 
sion of boundaries, whereby all the inhahitants of the Court, 
or entry, where the mixture is made, are counted as one 
femily inhabiting one domicile, and are thereby allowed to 
carry victuals from one house to another. It also treats of 
E mixtures for a Sabbath-day's journey, whereby the dis- 
tance may be extended for an additional 2,000 cubits. 

. Passover. — D'DDD treats of all rites and ceremonies 
relating to the Paschal lamb and celebration of the Pass- 
over. 

4. She}u:h.—Z>hp^ (Exod. xxx. 13) treats of the half- 
shekel, which every Jew, rich or poor, was obliged to pay 
every year to the daily sacrifice. 

5. Day of Atonement. — KDV treats cf the solemiuties 
peculiar to it. 

, Tabernacles. — R31D teaches how they are to he built 
and how used. 

7. TTie Egg laid on a Festival.— 2'\V: Dl' or MX'2 treats of 
the works which may or may not be done on any of the 
festivals, which are called days of holy convocation, on 

I which no servile work may be done. 
8. New Year. — HiiPn t?NT treats of the laws and solem- 
nities of the Feast of the New Year, as also of the feasts of 
the New Moon. 
9. Fasts. — n'lvn treats of the various fasts throughout 
the year, and the manner they should be observed, 
10. The J?o/l.—r6iD treats of the Feast of Purim, and 
gives instructions how and in what manner the Book of 
Esther and other lessons are to be read. 
II. Miimr Feasfs.~\n? '"lUlD treats of the works that 
may and that may not be lawfully done on the second, third, 
k , t 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth days, when the first and seventh 
are holy ; these intermediate days being lesser festivals. 

13. Sacrifices on FiUivals. — nj'jn treats of the great 
festivals, when all t!ie males were obliged to appear before 
the Lord, and of the sacrifices which they were to bring 
(Exod. xxiii. 1 7). It also lays down rules for the disso- 
lution of vows. — Joseph Barclay. The Talmud. 1878. 
KiTTO, etc, 

(See further on for contmuation of " Contents of the 
Mishna.") 

Craebe's Tirade, 
Jews are with us, but far unlike to those, 
Who, led by David, warr'd with Israel's foes; 
Unlike to those whom his imperial son 
Taught truths divine— the Preacher Solomon ; 
'Nor war nor wisdom yield our Jews delight ; 
They will not study, and they dare not fight 

These are, with us, a slavish, knavish crew. 

Shame and dishonour to the name of Jew; 

The poorest masters of the meanest arts, 

With cunning heads, and cold and cautious hearts ; 

They grope their dirty way to petty gains, 

While poorly paid for their nefarious pains. 

Amazing race! deprived of land and laws, 
A general language, and a public cause ; 
With a religion none can now obey, 
With a reproach that none can take away : 
A people still, whose common ties are gone, 
Who mixed with every race, are lost in none, 

A part there are, whom doubtless man might trust, 
Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, i^^t-, 
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They who with patience, yet with rapture, look 
On the strong promise of the Sacred Book ; 
As unfulfilled th' endearing words they view. 
And blind to truth, yet own their prophets true ; 
Well pleased they look for Sion's coming state 
Nor think of Julian's boast and Juhan's fate. 

(It being the intention of the compiler to give the vaiioas 
I opinions of writers on the subject, he inserts the calum- 
teious lines above quoted from T/ie £oroug/i, hy the Rev. 
BGeokge Ckabbe. i8io.) 



The Boast of Julian, 

s boast was, that he would rebuild the Temple of 
JerusaJem, his fate (whatever becomes of the miraculous 
part of the story), that he died before the foundatioiw were 
laid. — Crabbe. 

An edict was issued by Julian for the rebuilding of the 
Temple on Mount Moriah, and the restoration of the 
Jewish worship in its original splendour. The whole Jewish 

I world was in commotion ; they crowded from the most 
distant quarters to be present and assist in the great national 
work. Their wealth was poured forth in lavish profusion. 
Men cheerfully surrendered the hard won treasures of their 
avarice ; women offered up the ornaments of their vanity. 
Already was the work commenced, already had they dug 
down to a considerable depth, and were preparing to lay 
the foundation, when suddenly flames of fire came bursting 
from the centre of the hills, accompanied with terrific 
explosions. The affrighted workmen fled on all sides, and 
the labours were suspended at once by this unforeseen and 
awful sign. The discomfiture of the Jews was completed ; 
and the resumption of their labours, could they have reco- 
h t > 
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vered from their panic, was b[oken off by the death of 
Julian.— MiLMAN. Histoty qfthejews. 

The Sins of Fathers. 
When I turn my thoughts to the past and present situation 
of this peculiar people, I do not see how any Christian 
nation, according to the spirit of their religion, can refuse 
admission to the Jews, who, in completion of those very 
prophecies on which Christianity rests, are to be scattered 
and disseminated amongst all people and nations over the 
face of the earth. The sin and obduracy of their fore- 
fathers are amongst the undoubted records of our Gospel; 
but I doubt if this can be a sufficient reason why we should 
hold them in such general odium through so many ages ; 
seeing how naturally the son follows the faith of the father ; 
and how much too general it is amongst mankind to profess 
any particular form of religion that devolves upon them by 
inheritance, rather than by free election and conviction of 
reason, founded upon examination. — Citmeerland. 

A Learned Jewish Teacher. 
.... And this would be sufficiently analogous to the 
course of Providence in other known cases, e.g., the com- 
municating all religious knowledge to mankind through the 
Jewish people, and all intellectual civilisation through the 
Greeks ; no people having ever yet possessed that activity 
of mind and that power of reflection and questioning of 
things which are the marks of intellectual advancement, 
without having derived them mediately or immediately 
from the Greeks. I had occasion in the winter to observe 
this in a Jew, of whom I took a few lessons in Hebrew, and 
who was learned in the writings of the rabbis, but totally 
ignorant of all the hteiature of the West, aucvccA. *s^ 
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^^B modem. He was consequsntly just like a child, his mind 

^^M being without the habit of criticism or analysis, whether as 

^^H applied to words or to things ; wholly ignorant, for instance, 

^^H of the analysis of language, whether grammatical or logical, 

^^H or of the analysis of a narrative of facts, according to any 

^^B rules of probability, external or internal. I never so felt 

^^B the debt which the human race owes to Pythagoras, or who- 

^^m ever it was that was the first founder of Greek philosophy. 

^^K — A. P. Stanley, Zi/e, eic, of Thomas Arnold. Sixth., 

^H Edition, p. 32S, 

1^ 
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Leo Mod en a. 
A book was published in Venice in 1637, purporting 
" The History of the Rites, Customs, and Manner of 
Life of the present Jews throughout the World," written in 
Italian by Leo Modena, a rabbine of Venice. It was 
translated by Edmund Chilmead, Master of Arts, and pub- 
lished in London, in the year 1O50. It is in many places 
incorrect, and in most places a lecord solely of old-time 
usages and rabbinical dicta, and presents but few features 
of interest. 

Proportion of the Sexes. 
It is a singular fact that with Jews, the proportion of 
male births is decidedly larger than vrith Christians; thus, 
in Prussia it is as 113, in Ereslau as 114, and in Livonia 
3 100; the Christian births in those countries 
being the same as usual; for instance, in Livonia as 104, 
males to 100 females. — Darwin. The Descent 0/ Man. 

Tattooing. 
, Darwin says, " This practice was followed by the 
Jews of old and by the ancient Britons." As regards the 
I Jews, I presume his assertion is based on Lev. xix. 28 — 
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033 unn Kb npsp n3n3i az-w22 unn ^b s'sah oisn, " Ye 

shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you." But is it not rather a reduclio 
ad absurdam. to say that because a thing is forbidden to be 
done, it therefore assumes that it has been done ? 

Yet it must be admitted that it is also an oriental 
custom, and that too among nations whose proximity to 
the Hebrews affords a reason for the interdiction. (See 
some interesting notes in the "Pictorial Bible," p. 352.) 

Polygamy. 
Polygamy is permitted to the Jews, yet none of them 
practise it in those countries where it is not in vogue. The 
Sanhedrin decided, that in that, as in other respects, sub- 
mission must be given to the laws of the country in which 
we reside. The Synod of Worms (ann. 1030) went further, 
it pronounced anathemas against those who married more 
than one wife at the same lime. 

Mixed Marriages. 
One of the laws of Theodosius asserts, " Ne quis mulierem 
in matrimonium Judaeus accipiat, neque Judaeus Chris- 
tianua conjugium sortiatur. Nam si quis aliquid hujus 
modi admiserit, adulterii vicem commissi hujus crimen 
obtinebit." Whereby we see, that for a Christian man or 
woman to marry with one of the Jewish faith, was reputed 
the same thing as commiting adultery, and made the 
oifending party liable to the same punishment. 

The Hebrew Alphabet, 
Verse 21, chapter vii. of Ezra, contains every letter of 
the English alphabet. It is perhaps not so well known, 
that verse 8, chapter iii. of ZephaniahiConlAvca esa^-^Xs^Kx, 
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including finals, of the Hebrew, as well as every vowel 
sound, and also the different forms of the sheva, the meth^, 
and all other grammatical marks : — 
'jtaU^ Ci'^lJ (iBxS 'cBBij? '3 Tj)^ 'p-ip nvh Ti)n^aR3 V'sn !5^ 

Past and Present. 
The name of Jew is now but another name for humilia- 
tion. Who that sees that fallen thing with his counte- 
nance bent to the ground, and his form withered of its 
comeliness, tottering through the proud cities of Europe in 
some degrading occupation, and clothed in the robes of 
the beggared and the despised, could imagine the bold 
figures and gallant bearing of the lion-hunters with whom 
I spurred up my barb on the mountain paths of Galilee 1 
Vet, fallen as he is, the physiognomy of the Jew retains a 
share of its original beauty, sufficient to establish the claim 
of the people to have been the handsomest race on earth. 
Individuals of superior comeliness may often be found 
among the multitudes of mankind. But no nation, nor 
distinct part of any nation, can rival an equal number of 
the unhappy exiles of Israel, in the original impress of that 
hand which made man only a litile lower than the angels. 
To conceive the Jew as he was, we should conceive the 
stem and watchful contraction of the dark eye expanded ; 
the fierce and ridgy brow, lowering no more ; the lip, no 
longer gathered in habitual fear or scorn ; the cheek, no 
longer sallow with want or pining ; and the whole man 
renovated by the returning consciousness that he has a 
rank among nations. All his deformities have been the 
work of his misfortunes. What beauty can we demand 
from the dungeon?— what dignity of aspect from the hewers 
I of wood and drawers of water for mankind? Where shall 
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we seek the magnificent form and illumined countenance 
of the hero and the sage? From the heart cankered by 
the chain, from the plundered, the enslaved, the persecuted 
of two thousand years ? 

Of the daughters of my country I have never seen the 
equals in beauty." Our blood was Arab, softened down by 
various changes of state and climate, tiU it was finally 
brought to perfection in the most genial air, and the most 
generous soil of the globe. The vivid features of the Arab 
oun nan no 1 n t n d by the desert, assumed 

n h pi n y of Egyp h u ness and fine proportion 
wh h 11 b 1 ng o th d ell by the Nile ; but the 

ue hange was no n a e o the promised land. 
Pa p n p p y days spent among the 

pi a n n 1 h 1 hf 1 o pa n of rural life, are in 
h n I p d of 1 hn developments of the 

bum-m f rm — m wh na al tendency is to beauty. 
Bu ou n h d an add: on 1 ource of nobleness of 

aspect ; it was free I 

The state of man in the most unfettered republic of the 
ancient world was slavery, compared with the magnanimous 
and secure establishment of the Jewish commonwealth. 
During the three hundred golden years, from Moses to 
Samuel^before, for our sins, we were given over to the 
madness of innovation, and tlie demand of an earthly 
diadem — the Jew was free, in the loftiest sense of free- 
dom, free to do all good, restricted only from evil, every 
man pursuing the unobstructed course pointed out by his 

• Benjamin West frequently declared that the first study in life he 
made in England was from a Jewish fruit woman, and that he never in 
after-life met with a countenance wherein beauty and dij^ity were so 
amply combined. And those who may have studied the "Human 
Face Divine," wQl agree with me in asserting that there are more 
elements of beauty in an aggregate number of Jewish wonwiv, 'iiai. -Oi 
a proportionate amount of any other cliiss. — ¥. ft. 
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genius or his fortune, every man protected by laws inviolable, 
or whose violation was instantly visited with punishment by 
the Eternal Sovereign aUke of mler and people. The 
daughters of our nation, sharing in the rights of its sons, 
bore the lofty impression that virtuous freedom alwaj^ 
stamps OQ the human features. But they had the softer 
graces of their sex in a degree unequalled in the ancient 
world. While the woman of the East was immured within 
bolts and bars, from time immemorial a prisoner ; and the 
woman of the West was a toy, a savage, or a slave ; our 
wives and maidens enjoyed the intercourses of society 
which their talents were well calculated to cheer and 
adorn. They were skilled on the harp, their sweet voices 
were attuned to the richest strains of earth, they were grace- 
ful in the dance, the writings of our bards were in their 
hands, and what nation ever possessed such illustrious 
founts of thought and virtue ? — Rev. George Croly, 
Salathid, vol. i., pp. S9 — 67 (condensed). 



The Propertv of the King. 

" Omnes Judei ubicunque en Regno sunt sub tutela et 
defensione Regia legia debent esse, nee quilibet eorum 
alicui diviti se potest subdere sine Regis iicentia. Jodei 
enim et omnia sua Regis sunt. Quod si quispiam deti- 
nuerit eos, vel pecuniam earum, perqui Rex (si vult) tan- 
quam suum proprium."* Which being translated, is, 
"All the Jews, wheresoever they are within the kingdom, 
ought to be under the king's lawful guard and protection ; 
nor can any one of them put himself under any rich person 
without the king's licence. For the Jews, and all they 
have, belong to the king ; and if any person shall detain 

• 4 Co. Insl. 254 inter Leges Edw. I., Lamb, cap. xxi,, fol. 133, 
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them, or any of their money, the king may demand tiiem 
(if he pleases) as his own property." 

Bishop of the Jews, 
In the 5 [year of] King John, Simon de Kyme owed the 
king twenty marks for having a jury of lawful Christians 
and Jews,* to inquire whether Philip de Kyme, father of 
the aforesaid Simon, owed, on the day of his death, to 
Deodonatus, Bishop of the Jews.f and to Isaac, son of 
Rabi, and to Abraham, son of Rabi, and to James, the 
Jew of Lincoln, that debt which the same Jews demand 
of the said Simon by the carts (^arlis) or bonds which they 
say they have of the aforesaid Philip, father of the afore- 
said Simon. — Peck. Desiderata Ciirma, 

The Naturalisation op the Jews. 
It is scarcely possible, in this age of enlightenment, to 
conceive the virulent malignity Chat was excited in almost 
every slate of society at this measure, in the years 1752 and 
1753. The Press teemed with pamphlets, each more 
violent than the other. Selections will be made from these, 
and from newspapers of the period, so that, gratified with 
our present position, and the respect we now elicit, we may 
" look on this picture and on that." 

■ Viz., " Sex probus et legales homines et sex legales Jud^os." I 

f There was one among ihejews who had the office oi Frcsiytcratui 
omnium yudmorum iotius Anglia. We also find in Xol. Carl. I. 
yohatina, " Sciatea nos concessisse et prxsenle curia nostra confirmasse 
Jacobo Judeu de Londoniis presbytero presbyletatum omnium JudEconim 
totiua Anglian habend et tenend, quamdiu veierit," etc. The presby- 
tcratus and Ihe cpiicopaiui were probably much the same. 

Deodonatus is most likely a Latinised rendering of ]n]in\ similar 
lo Theodore, a gift of God. By-the-bye, it is rather curious lo find 
Jewish parents giving the name Isidore (the gift of Jesua) to their 
children.— P, A. 
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As lam now satisfied that, notwithstanding the incre- 
dibility of the thing, there is a bill in the House for natu- 
ralising people professing the Jewish religion, I must, 
iugh the canal {sic) of your paper, beg leave further to 
set forth the horrid consequences of its passing into a law — 
a law that may justly give us more dreadful apprehensions 
than if our late earthquakes were again felt in every country 
of the kingdom. For with God there is mercy, and His 
judgments, however terrible, may always be averted by 
penitence and humility under them; but with the Jews 
there is no mercy, and they have seventeen hundred years' 
punishment to revenge upon that Christian kingdom that 
first falls into their hands, 

"Awake, therefore, my fellow Britons, Christians, and 
Protestants ! it is not Hannibal aX your gates, but ^ejews, 
that are coming for the keys of your church doors. . . . Let 
us, if we have zeal and love for our king and country ; let 
us one and all use all humble address and meek suppli- 
cation, that we may not, by a Statute of the Kingdom, be 
made ripe for the severest strokes of divine vengeance, and 
delivered up to the merciless will of Jews who know no 
goodness, but that which blasphemed and murdered the 
Lord from heaven, nor desire any glory, but that of putting 
an end to all Christian churches, kings, and kingdoms." — 
London Evening Post, May 24, 1753. 

Calumnioits Assertions. 

How truly they were doomed to " become a bye-word 
and a reproach," the following, from various tracts of the 
period, will testify, teeming as they do with malignity and 
absurdity :— 

" Certainly every one must allow that the crime of the 
Jews, in shedding the innocent blood of our Saviour, and 
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putting the Lord of Life to an ignominious death, was 
infinitely a more flagrant offence against God than the 
Amalekites, laying in wait for the children of Israel in their 
passage out of Egypt, for which Saul was ordered to inHict 
on them a heavy punishment.". , . . " I know not whether an 
attempt to impede God's wrath (against the Jews) may not 
properly be called Rebellion agfuinst Him." 

" The City of London, apprehensive of the fatai conse- 
quences which might arise from incorporating such a set of 
people, assembled together in Common Council, and with 
great unanimity, resolved to address the House of Commons 
against the Bill." 

"I believe the Jews themselves will never be prevailed 
upon to become manufacturers, no more than seamen, for 
honest labour is not so easy to their hands, nor so estimable 
in their eyes, as the indolent way of selling trinkets, buying 
stolen goods, and deceiving all mankind in these articles, 
as well as in the superior branches of stock-jobbing and 
usury; but they may screw our working- people down in 
their commodities, so as to starve the one and destroy the 
other." — Westmhisier Journal f June, 9, 1753. 

"It is a matter of fact, that \h^Jews do live in con- 
tinual uneasiness, tormented and haunted like murderers, 
with a legion of honors ; their crimes deserve severe lashes 
of conscience, and how severe they are, you may read ia _ 
their very faces. Vou know nj^ew at first sight. And what \ 
then are his distinguishing features ? Examine what it is 
peculiar that strikes you. It is not his dirty skin, for there 
are other people as nasty ; neither is it the make of his 
body, for the Dutch are every whit as odd, awkward figures 
as the Jews. But look at his eyes. Don't you see a 
malignant blackness underneath them, which gives them 
such a cast as bespeaks guilt and murder ? You can never 
mistake a Jew by this mark, it vhiu'ws aMcV ^ ie.'a.ii., V*">^ 
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aspect over all his features, that he carries evidence enough 
in his face to convict him of being a cnicifier." 

tFor the present these extracts may suffice, they couid be 
ntinued usque ad nauseam. 
... 
per 



" Hep." 



" Ifep " is supposed to be the contraction of Hierosolyma 

Vperdila. This was the cri de gtterre used on the Rhine, 

and particularly at Metz, in a rising against the Jews, ■ 

accompanied by extensive massacres and spoliations, in the 

tn-elfth century. 

(I The only Cosmopolitan People. 

I Dispersed among all nations, and in every portion of the 
earth, far from Judea, unmixed and immutable (incroisi et 
incroisabU), having its own maladies and its own patholo- 
gical immunities, acclimatised everywhere, the only people 
truly cosmopolitan, the Jew represents in time and in space, 
physically and morally, the most surprising historical and 
ethnographical phenomena. He has remained everyivhere 
" himself," preserving his traditions, his rites, his charac- 
teristics, his nationality, and his peculiar type; like the 
Rhone, which, passing through the Lake of Geneva, retains 
its course, and the original qualities of its waters. 

Tacitus has said, "Profana illis omnia qufe apud nos 
sacra; rursum concessa apud illos qure nobis inccsta." 
This expression characterises the contrast which has already 
been admitted eighteen centuries. In later times, M. 
Israeli (sic), in his spiritual romance "Coningsby," has 
endeavoured to demonstrate the superiority of his race, not 
only intellectually but also morally. The French revolu- 
tion (qui n'y allait ceptndant pas de main morte) was con- 
tent with decreeing Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. The 
thonourable member of the House of Commons, although a 
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convert (r^n^gat) is not so easily contented. Among 
Jewish illustrations, he cites Rossini, Madame Pasta, and 
two French Marshals — unfortunately he forgets to give . 
authorities for his assertions, 

"Dispersi, palabundi, et coeli et soli sui extorres, 
vaguntur per orbem, sine homine, sine Deo et rege, quibus 
nee advenarum jure terram patriam saltern vestigeo salu- 
tare conceditur." TertuUian, " Apolog. adv. Genies," c. xvi. 
— BouDiN. Ghgrapliie et Staiistique Meduaks, torn, ii., 
p. 1^8. 

Skill and Industry. 

In the great' synagogue at Alexandria in Egypt, sat in 
separate rows the goldworkers, the silver workers, the weavers, 
the smiths. If a poor man came in, he went to the artisans 
of his own trade, and received relief from them. In Jeru- 
salem, every company of workmen, such as metalworkers 
and others, had each its special benches. Sons were 
directed to follow the employment of their father. 

The family Garmi were celebrated for the manufacture 
of shew bread for the Temple ; several men who had come 
from Egypt having failed to make it properly. The family 
Abtinoswas aJso renowned for perfumery and frankincense. 
— Talmud. Various. 

The Law of Moses. 
The Law of Moses can never fall into neglect while the 
principle of Judaism acts on its people ; for it possesses I 
self-regenerating power. This law is not locked up in s 
clasped volume, to be consulted only by the administrators ] 
of the law, but is thrown open among the people, who | 
themselves deliver it one to another. It is one of the | 
"Thoughts" of Pascal to show the distinction between 1 
true and a false revelation, that JJlahoiQe'L, \'a. Q\iss "&« 
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h. 



bis own code might exist, prohibited the reading 
Moses, that his own should subsist, ordered that all the 
world should read it. It is decreed in the Laws of Moses 
that children shall be taught it ; and to this day, the child's 
first accents are almost formed by the " holy language," 
as the Hebrews emphatically call theirs, till they acquire 
the holy language itself, at least by rote,* 

The Law of Moses inculcates that it should form the 
subject of their conversations, walking or sitting; and so 
familiar is this knowledge to the Jewish ear, that whenever 
ihetr law is quoted in conversation, which it frequently is, 
it is usual with an auditor to chime in with the close of 
the passage, like a chant often repeated. Never have 
human efforts, mere human efforts, been so marvellously 
directed to obtain a perpetuity, as have been exemplified 
in the preservation of their code; an immaculate condition 
was designed to equal the sanctity which it inspired. The 
verses, the words, and the letters, have been counted 
by the Massorites, in a martyrdom of learned and re- 
ligious diligence. A redundant or a deficient letter, or 
the space between each distinct letter, not duly preserved, 
or the quality of the skin on which it is written, or the 
strings which bind it, would render the scroll corrupt and 
the scribe infamous. No word roust be written by heart, or 
without having first been orally pronounced by the writer. 
The caligraphy of the Sepher Torah, that is. The Book of 
the Law, is unparalleled for the beauty of its character; and 
the Hebrews still testify their veneration for the code in a 
manner which might be considered, by any but an Israelite, 
as partaking largely of the most superstitious idolatry. A 
silken bandage protects the roll of the law from any pol- 
luting touch ; the transit of a mouse across the holy text, or 
jmbs found in a Sepher Torah, require a public act 

Cardosa. Exiellencio! de los Hibries : part i, p. 134. 



; but 

11 the I 
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of expiation, and that the polluted roll should be committed 
to the flames. 

The public reader of the Pentateuch holds the holy code, 
a little unrolled, suspended over the heads of the people, 
turning it towards the four quarters of the universe. Amid 
their acclamations, they proclaim that " this is the law which 
God Himself gave to Moses." On its return to the ark, a 
gorgeous embroidered mantle covers the sacred roll, and 
the silver bells in its golden diadem are joyfully rung by 
the honoured Israehte, who on that day has been called 
to bear it in his arms. The mantled law scatters a benedic- 
tion in its passage; but happier those near it, who can 
kiss the finger which has touched the holy code. — I. 
DTsRAELi. Genius of Judaism, pp. 69, 70. 

Rabbinical Animosity. 
The school of Hillel and that of Shamai, by their religious 
differences, divided Israel into two parties, one siding with 
the former, and the other with the latter. One school con- 
sidered as " clean " things which the other school held to 
be " unclean ; " one forbade marriages in certain cases of 
relationship, which the other permitted. And from this the 
two parties became so inveterate against each other, that 
they would not eat together in the same house, nor make 
any matrimonial alliance witli one of the opposite party. — 
Talmud Jebamoth, p. 14A. 

Classical Allusions to the Jews. 
On this subject, E. H. A. writes {in No. 234, vol. ix., 
Series I., of "Notes and Queries"): — In answer to your 
correspondent, B. H. C, I beg to say that I have found 
out the following passages in classic authors bearing on 
Judea and the Jews, all of which I have ^\i\.Vfcn'w.t'a,\fi.&. tw^- 
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^^H;se1f, except where 1 liad not the book at hand : — ^Tacitus, 
^^H " Annales," ii., 85 ; xii., 23. 54 ; xv., 44 ; " Historiae," i., 10; 
^^H'ii., I, 4, 5, 78, 79, 81 ; \. passim. Horace, "Satires," L, 
^^■4, 143 ; i., s, 100; i., 9, 70. Juvenal, "Satires," ii., 14; 
^^B-vi, 158 — ifio, 537 — 547; xiv,, 96 — 106. Persius, "Satires," 
^^^Kv., 180—189, Martial, iv., 4. Suetonius, "Tiberius," 36; 
^^^J* Augustus," 75 ; "Claudius," ag ; "Vespasian," 5, etc; 
^^^■''Julius Csesar," 84- Phny, v., 14, 15, 16, etc; vii., 
^^^BtS; xxviii., 7. Dio Cassius, bt., § 6; xxvii. § 17. 

^^^P Fr, Carolus Meier has most of these authors, as well a^ 
^^F some others, in a work published by him at Jena, 1832, 
'' under the tide, " Judaica, seu, Veterum Scriptorum Pro- 

fanorum, De Rebus Judaicis Fragmenta." 
1^^^ In addition to the authors cited by B. H. A., he mentions 
^^^L (with an elaborate index of reference) Herodotus, lib. ii., 
^^Kc 104; lib. iii., c. 5; vii., c. 89. Lysimachus and Mane- 
^^r^°" with references to Josephus; Polybius, " Histor.," 
I lib. v., c. 70 (ed, Schweigh, torn. II., p. 364); xvi. (ed. 

Schw., tom. III., p. 642). Cicero, " Orat. de Provinciis 
Consulaiibus," c. 5; "Pro Hacco," c. 28. A slight allu- 
sion in Ovid, "De Art. Amat," i., 75. Strabo, lib. xvi. 
Diodorus Siculus, " Bibl. Hist.," tom. I., lib. L, p. 32 (ed, 
Wess, p. 17 ; ed. Rhodomani, p. 64 or 35, according to the 
respective editions 105 or 59) ; lib. ii., p. 93 (ed. Rhod.) ; 
tom. II., Eciog. xxxiv., i, 524 or got ; Eclog. xl., tom. II., 
I 5*2 or 9Z1. Martial (in addition) lib. vii., ep. 29, 34, 54. 

^^H Plutarch, "Sympos.," lib. iv., quaests, tom. II. Petronius, 
^^H " Catal.," p. 683 (ed. Burin). Justin, lib. xxxvi., c. r ; c. 2. 
^^V There ate also quotations from Celsus, p. 63, in loco; 
^^^ from Minucius Felix, p. 6g, ditto; as also details of the 
various decrees by the emperors against the Jews, " Impera- 
torum de Judasis decreta," with many references to Pro- 
^^H copius, Suidas, etc. — -Compiled. 
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The Apocrypha. 



The books termed the Apocrypha (dTrocpuf a) were origin- 
ally written, some of them in the Greek, but most of them 
in the Hebrew or Chaldee. They were all, or nearly all 
composed before the Christian era. Several of the pieces 
contain authentic narratives of events, and are highly valu- 
able in supplying the historical deficiencies of the canonical 
books, and illustrating the circumsl:ances of tbe age to 
which they refer. A large number must be considered as 
mere historical fictions, having perhaps their foundation in 
matters of fact, but embellished according to the fancy of 
the author, often ingenious and amusing ; yet framed only 
for moral and religious purposes. Some of the books are 
more purely and directly didactic in character, consisting of 
po b' 1 efl f n and maxinns of prudence and wisdom. 
The Sonj, h Three Children" is the oniyone which 
can b ju ly all d poetical; in form and structure it 
ai ly mbies the Psalms of David. Wbat , 

n he apo hryphal writings excited, or to what I 

by e culated among the Greek literati, it 
nab n po bl ow to determine; but it is manifest 
f om 1 ply o Josephus to the attack of Apion, that 

ab he n men ment of the Christian era, the antiquities 
and historical records of the Jews had become interesting 
subjects of enquiry among pagan scholars. 

At first, the Greeks very generally looked upon the Jei 
with profound contempt, classing them without distinction J 
under the levelling epithet of barbarians. Occasionally '1 
they honoured them with a tribute of derision for their 1 
proud claims as a nation favoured of heaven, and their j 
bigoted adherence to a system of burdensome ceremonies. 
But at length the Greeks became more acquainted with 
their sacred books, and converaLon fiouv -^a^^TOSita \.q "V^S 
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n uncommon occurrence. Synagogues, com- 
I posed in great part of proselytes, existed in many of the 
' Grecian cities at the beginning of the Christian era. — 

EscHENBURG, Manual of Classical Lilerature. Transl. by 

N. W. FiSKE, 4th ed., p. 541. 

Good Sense of the Talmud. 

The inhabitants of the town of Ninive put a question to 
a Talraudical rabbi: "We have here the Jerusalem liturgy; 
but in our locality, when we pray for rain, we, in fact, re- 
quire d:y weather, and when we pray for the cessation of 
rain, it is then we most require it. How must we act?" 
The doctor replied, " Arrange the liturgy according to your 
climate. Ask for rain, or ask for dry weather, just as yoii 
may require it." It is, in fact, a principle advanced in the 
Talmud, that we must not solicit the intervention of Pro- 
vidence except for such things as are rationally possible. 
For example, if you see at a distance a house on fire, the 
Talmud forbids your praying to God that it may not be 
your house that is burning. The fact being already existing, 
nothing can prevent it. For the same reason, it is for- 
bidden to a pregnant woman to pray that her child may be 
of either sex slie desires. 

Another Talmudic dictum is, that if a man become a 

I convert to Judaism, having at the time infant children, 
when they arrive at the years of reason and judgment, he 
must give them the choice of either remaining in the Jewish 
feith, or of reverting to the ancient following of their father. 
■ — 0. Terquem. Arch. Israel., torn, xxii., p. 78, r86r. 
an 
ha 



The Reformed Jews. 

A feeling of dissatisfaction with the Talmudical system, 

and the antiquated ceremonies of the old rabbinical service, 

has led to many recent attempts at reform. In the year 1796, 
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some of the Amsterdam Jews formed themselves into a new 
community called Adaih Jtshurun, and organised a con- 
sistory, which sent deputies to the Sanhedrin at Paris in 
1806 ; but this society has since been dissolved, and its 
members have rejoined the old synagogues. During the 
short-Hved kingdom of Westphalia, a wealthy and eminent 
Jew, named Jacobson, was appointed president of a Judaic 
consistory, by whom a new arrangement of the liturgy and 
synagogue service was enacted, and other reforms pro- 
jected; and a new synagogue was opened at Cassel, in 
1810, upon these principles, to which was attached a public 
school or college. 

Similar attempts at reform ha^e been made by the Jews 
of Berlin, Copenhagen and Hamburg. In the service 
adopted by the reformed Jews of the latter city, the principal 
daily prayers are retained, with the exception of those im- 
ploring a speedy return to Jerusalem, as well as all impre- 
cations upon their enemies. All the poetical or mystical 
prayers or rhapsodies introduced by the later rabbins, 
which occupy a considerable portion of the festival services 
are banished, the old method is modernised, hymns are 
sung, accompanied on the organ j the reading of the Scrip- 
tures is sub-divided into smaller portions, so that the 
public reading of the Pentateuch occupies tliree years, in- 
stead of being completed in one ; and a sermon on moral 
or religious subjects is preached in German. Upon this 
plan new synagogues (called temples) have been opened at 
Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna, Carlsriihe, Breslau, Koenigsberg 
and other places. By the general mass of Jews these inno- 
vations are naturally regarded with disdain and animosity ; 
and the .sentiments of these reformers are not without 
reason considered as anti-Judaical, involving a renunciation 
of the hope of Israel. — ^Josiah Conder. Vitw of all Rt- 
ligions, p. 605, 1838. 
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Since the publication of the above, the rise and progress 
of the reformed sj-nagogue, entitled the "West London 

^ Synagogue of British Jews," has been sufficiently well- 
Imown to the community in general. 
"A BVE-WORD AND A REPROACH," 

Dupes of the most absurd superstitions, and destitute of 
those principles which alone are able to curb human de- 
pravity, the Jews are naturally abandoned to the perpetra- 
tion of crimes, the turpitude and demerit of which are 
modified or palliated by rabbinical sophistries, and the 
powerful influence of cupidity and pride. — Henderson. 
Bibl. Restanhts in Russia, p. ai8. 

Names of the Heurew Months. 
It may not be generally known that the names given to 
the Hebrew months are entirely of Assyrian or Babylonian 
origin. The following extract will sufficiently prove this: — 

»The monthly prognosticators of whom Isaiah speaks 
(xlvii., 12 13), were probably representatives of the gods 
to whom the months were dedicated, as may be gathered 
from a list of the months, and their patron deities. The 
cuneiform text, contained in the inscriptions published by 
the Trustees of the British Museum, was translated by the 

Ilate G. Smith, and is appended by Mr. Sayce to his "Baby- 
Ionian Saints' Calendar." (" Records of the Past," vol. vii., 
p. 169.) 
I. The month of Nissan to Anu and Bel. 
a. The month lyyar to Hea, the lord of mankind. 
3. The month Sivan to the moon-god, the eldest son of 
Eel. 
4. The month Tammuz to the warrior Adar. 
5. The month Ab to Allat, the mistress of the wood of 
the right hand. 
\ i. k 
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6. The month Elul to Istar, the lady of battle. 

7. The month Tisri to the sun-god, the wamor of the 

8. The month Marchesvan to the lord, the prince of the 
gods, Merodach. 

9. The month Chislev to the mighty hero Nergal. 

10. The month Tebet to. Pap-Succal, the messenger of 
Anu and Istar. 

1 1. The month Sebat to Rimmon, the minister of heaven 
and earth. 

12. The month Adar to the seven great gods. 

13. The month Ve-Adar to Aasur, the father of the gods. 
— Rule. Oriental Records, Historical, p. 46. 

The Subject Continued. 

The Hebrew names for "month" and "moon" tnn, 
D'!5I, have a relative connection not only in Hebrew, but in 
most of the Indo-European languages, instance the Greek 
/iijc and /Ji)!'^, and the Latin mensis, the German ffltonb and 
aiimiat, etc. Limiting the subject to the consideration of 
their respective names, we may observe that at the early 
period of Jewish history they are only mentioned as the 
" first month," the second month, etc. The only exception 
in the Pentateuch is in the use_ of the word 2'3Nn (ears of 
corn) ; but it is questionable if this be not rather significant 
of the productiveness of the sea.son, as the Vulgate renders J 
it mensis novarum frugiim. 

In 1 Kings, chapters vi. 37, 38; viii. 2., we find the 
second, eighth, and seventh months named respectively 
VI Ziv, tu Bool, and 0''iT\'» Ethaneem, These names 
were probably superseded. 

Seven other names appear in various parts of the later 
books, including " Maccabees." 

The subject is treated in extenso in " SmvXWa Yt\CC\OTiax:^ J 
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^H of the Bible." Krrro. — Cyclop, of Bibl. UteraiuTe 
^^B Wener. Bibliich Real Worterbuch, etc, etc. 



The Peacock. 
That the rabbins can teach to evade the law as well a 
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observe it, that on theological points and in scholastic 
subtilty, they are not inferior to the artifices of Jesuitical 
casuistry ; would not be difficult to demonstrate. If one 
affirms and the other denies ; if this distinction binds and 
the other looses ; if one blesses and the other curses, they 
have their choice at hand ; if Rabbi Johannan says this, 
and Rabbi Eliezar says that, a third may contrive to believe 
both, accepting which suits for the nonce. A remarkable 
circumstance of the rabbinical opinionists, which came 
authentically to my knowledge, may illustrate our subject. 
A Jewish gentleman, well-known to the scientific world, 
and moreover a lover of ancient romances,* had often 
luxuriated in the description of the splendid banquet of the 
" Peacock," so celebrated in the "Romances of Chivalry," 
In an hour of fancy he had a peacock killed ; the skin was 
carefully taken whole from the body, and when the bird 
was roasted and richly farced with aromatic spices, the skin 
was nicely replaced, and it was served up with its gorgeous 
plumage. 

A religious scruple suddenly haunted his mind that the 
demon Trefo sat on the peacock, and that its flesh was for- 
bidden aliment. The Israelite despatched the brilliant 
fowl to the house of a neighbour, the chief rabbin, for his 
inspection. He told his tale, the rabbin alternately looking 
the gentleman and on the peacock — at length the oracle ! 
First, he solemnly observed that there were some things of 
a doubtful nature — among -which was the eating of pea- 



• Query— Himself. 
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cocks. He opined that this bird was among the forbidden 
meats. " Be it so 1 " exclaimed the romantic Ritualist ; 
"it was the fancy of a moment, and I have only lost a 
splendid bird ; I have not transgressed ; I will send it as a 
curious dish to my neighbour, who, being a Christian, is not 
perplexed by so difficult a ritual as our own. He may par- 
take of the feast of the peacock." " I would thank you for 
it myself," said the rabbin. " For what purpose?" inter- 
rogated the Ritualist. " To eat it !" rejoined the master of 
sentences. "How! If forbidden meat for me? You 
understand the consequence?" The rabbin, fixing his eyes 
on the Ritualist, and holding his finger up, as we mark our 
interjections in writing to prepare the reader for the notable 
wisdom forthcoming, and with an emphatic distinguis I thus 
opined the opinionist. "Eating the peacock is, as I told 
you, among the doubtful things. One rabbin is of one 
opinion, and another of another. You have required my 
opinion as your rabbin ; you are bound to abide by it. I 
opine that it is unlawful to be eaten. My father was of a 
different opinion, and therefore it may be eaten by me, be- 
cause I act on my father's opinion. I accept the peacock, 
but I must not ask you to participate it." — I. D'Israeli. 
Genius of Judaism, pp. 169 — 173. 

Bills of Exchange. 
The invention of bills of exchange has been generally 
ascribed, since the time of Montesquieu, to the Jews. " It 
is a known fact," says this eminent writer, "that under 
Philip Augustus, and Philip the Long, the Jews, who were 
chased from France, took refuge in Lombardy, and that 
they there gave to foreign merchants and travellers, secret 
letters drawn upon those to whom they had entrusted their 
etTects in France, which letters were accordingly accepted 
by their correspondents. CommeTCC," Vie a.ii%, " V11 ^■-■*> 
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^^^ffineans became capable of eluding violence, and of 
^^H taining everywhere its ground ; the richest merchant having 
^^^Lnothing but invisible effects which he could convey imper- 
^^^Lceptively wherever he pleased," — Esprit des Loix, lib. xxi., 

I 
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The maternal passion is a sacred mystery to me. What 
one Bees symbolised in the Roman churches in the image 
of the Virgin Mother with a bosom bleeding with love, I 
think one may witness (and admire the Almighty bounty 
for) every day. I saw a Jewish lady, only yesterday, with 
a child at her knee, and from whose face towards the child 
there shone a sweetness so angelical, that it seemed to form 
a sort of glory around both, I protest I could have knelt 
before her too, and adored in her the Divine beneficence 
in endowing us with the maternal siorge which began with 
our race and sanctifies the history of mankind. ^Thackeray. 
Pendmnis. 



Effects ot Prejudice. 
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A painful reminiscence would come over my mind when- 
;ver I heard or saw the word Jew. About this time I 
became fond of reading, and I never saw the word Jew in 
any page of any book which I happened to open, without 
immediately stopping to read the passage. And here I 
must observe that not only in the old story books, where 
the characters of Jews are as well fixed to be wicked, as the 
I bad fairies, or bad genii, or allegorical personifications of 
I the devils and the vices in the old emblems, mysteries, 
moralities, etc. ; but in every work of fiction I found the 
Jews represented as hateful beings; nay, even in modern 
tales of very late years. Since I have come to man's 
estate, I have met with books by authors professing candoi^ 
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and toleration, and even in these, wherever the Jews are 
introduced, I find they are invariably represented as beings 
of a mean, avaricious, unprincipled, treacherous character. 
Even the peculiarity of their persons, the errors of their 
foreign dialect and pronunciation were mimicked and cari- 
catured as if to render them objects of perpetual derision 
and detestation. — Miss Edgeworth. Harringlon. 

See also " The Jew," a play, by Cumberiand : — " Sheva. 
— We have no abiding place on earth, no country, no home ; 
everybody rails at us, everybody flouts us, everybody points 
us out for their may-game and their mockery. If your 
play-writers want a butt or a buffoon, or a knave to make 
sport of, out comes a Jew to be baited and buffeted through 
five long acts for the amusement of all good Christians." 

Observance of the Passover. 
During the epoch of " The Terror," when it was con- 
sidered a glorious act to repudiate every religious observ- 
ance, the Israelites of Metz could not dispense with the 
unleavened bread appertaining to the celebration of the 
Passover. Consequently it was prepared, but they feared 
the denunciations so frequent at that time should they ven- 
ture to use the prescribed food. However, a lady, Madame 
Lambert, went boldly to the representative of the people. 
" What dost thou want, citizen ?" asked the pro-consul of 
Metz. " Permission to celebrate our Passover," was the 
reply. " What ! do you still uphold those absurdities, when 
the sun of reason shines in the horizon ! " " The unleavened 
bread is ready ; it is a custom dear to our hearts, it is a 
souvenir of hberty," replied she, undismayed. " Ah, well I 
since the wine is broached, I suppose you must diink it." 
— Archiv. Israel., 1843. 
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Jewish Influence, 

At the present day the Jews exercise no perceptible re- 
ligious influence on the Christian communities among 
which they dwell. Their religion has no advantage over 
Christianity, either as regards its accordance with reason, 
its adaptation to human wants, or the evidence on which it 
rests. Not improbably the absence of modem conversions 
to it has blinded prorainenl: writers to its influence on the 
heathens of antiquity. 

That the Jews in eastern countries made numerous con- 
verts to the main points of their faith is obvious from the 
frequent mention of such converts in the New Testament, 
and from addresses and allusions to them, which imply 
their existence as a well-recognised class. In the course of 
this work, it will become evident, that in Sjria, and portions 
of Asia Minor, and perhaps even to the eastwards of those 
countries, they had, at the Christian era, largely displaced 
the ancient religions. In north Egypt, they were nume- 
rous and influential, and their views, before the Christian 
era, were gaining rapid foothold at Rome. Multitudes of 
Gentiles must, without adopting Judaism, have adopted 
Monotheism. Wherever belief in a moral ruler of the 
universe was diffused, civilisation received an impetus. 
Eebefinsuch a ruler gave encouragement to, and sense of 
responsibility for, a right use of life. Intellectual and 
social development became most marked in those Gentile 
communities where Jewish influence was greatest. — F. 
HuiDEKOPEB. Judaism at Rome, pp. i, 2. 

The word "God." 

A difficulty experienced by modem missionaries in 

heathen lands evidently confronted the Jews in their first 

eff"orts. The Greek and Latin languages contained no term 
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for the One Supreme Being. The word " God " was 
a common noun, as is our word man. If we say that man 
is of limited capacity, or hatle to err, or mortal, the 
expression is readily understood as meaning that human 
nature is limited, or is liable to err, or that all men are 
mortal. The heathen use of the word god was analogous. 
We say, Man proposes, God disposes. By man, we mean 
any mortal. A Greek or Roman would equally have 
understood the word god as meaning any divine being. In 
order to meet this difficulty, tJie Jews were forced to con- 
nect with the word God, or to substitute for it, adjectives 
which would partially, at least, convey their meaning. — 
Ibid., pp,z — 4. 

Several interesting and elaborate notes may be found in 
loco. In addition, I would ask, do not we Jews also sanction 
a similar confusion when we admit the translation of D'n?K 
as God, D'njN niri' the Lord God, or in the command, 
'3D ^y D'nns D'ni^s it n'n' uS, " Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me," seemingly admitting the existence of such 
gods, with whom Jehovah will not permit any association 
or participation. If D'nW were rendered here " powers," as 
its root ?H implies, all difficulty or obscurity would at once 
be dispelled. Generally speaking, D'njlt, when referring to 
the Supreme, should be translated Omnipotent, God being 
a concentration of all power, and nirr, as its grammatical 
signification implies, eternal — P. A. 

EXCERPTA FROM HuiDEKOPER. 

Judaism was, prior to Christianity, the only religion 
known at Rome which appealed to moral sense, and inte- 
rested itself with man's moral improvement. — p. s- 

The Jewish teaching, imposed in b.c 76 upon the Senate, 
implies either that the Senate did not know the nature of 
what it was obtaining, or that pubWc a.vietv'aon Va& "m*. 
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previously been called to the dispute with Judaism, 
former of these is the more probable supposition. — p. 6. 
Not long before the accession to power of the popular 
party under Julius Cssar, we find Cicero advocating that 
no one should be permitted the exercise of any religion, 
either publicly or privately, except what had been sanc- 
tioned by the Senate. — Ibid. 

When Cffisar attained to power, we find a procession 
annually of Roman dignitaries on the first day of Passover, 
1 for the purpose of throwing away idol images, and at his 
I funeral Jews were conspicuous. 

In the year 19, the reactionary Senate, during a fierce 
[ conflict against Tiberius and the popular party, undertook 
I to put Cicero's suggestion in practice. They drove the 
I Jews out of Rome, prohibited, under severe penalties, any 
■ Jewish teaching, and searched houses for its converts. 
From this date forward, ho Gentile, while residing at Rome, 
could legally profess Judaism. — p. 7. 

The re-expulsion of the Jews took place in the reign of 
[ Claudius, anno 52. — p. 9. 

A bitter state of feeling existed in the reign of Trajan 
[ lietween his government and the Jews. — p. 10. Judaism 
I at Rome, b.c. 76 to a.d. 140. 

Are there Jews in CoR^fWALL? 

There is scarcely a book on Cornish history or anti- 

I quities in which we are not seriously informed that at some 

y time or other the Jews migrated lo Cornwall, or worked as 

I slaves in Cornish mines. Some writers state this as a 

I fact requiring no further confirmation; others support it 

by that kind of evidence which Herodotus, no doubt, 

would have considered sufficient for establishing the former 

presence of Pelasgians in different parts of tireece, but 

[ which would have hardly satisfied Niebuhr, still less SirChf J 
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C. Lewis. Old smelting houses, they tell us, are still called 
Jiw^ houset in Cornwall, and if, even after that, any body 
could be so sceptical as to doubt that the Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, were sent in large numbers to 
work as slaves in tlie Cornish mines, he is silenced at once 
by an appeal to the nanne of Marazion, the well-known 
town opposite to St. Michael's Mount, which means the 
" bitterness of Zion," and is also called Market Jew. 
Many a traveller has no doubt shaken his unbelieving head, 
and asked himself how it is that no real historian should 
ever have mentioned the migration of the Jews to the far 
west, whether it took place under Nero or under one of 
the later Flavian emperors. Yet all the Cornish guides 
are positive on this subject, and the /?-jOTi_;5i«V evidence 
is certainly so startling, that we can hardly wonder if 
certain anthropologists discovered even the sharply -marked 
features of the Jewish race among the sturdy fishermen of 
Mount's Bay. 

(Here follows a long and extended dissertation on the 
subject of dialects.) 

Returning to the Jews in their Cornish exile, we find no 
doubt, as mentioned before, that even in the ordnance 
maps, the little town opposite St. Michael's Mount is called 
Marazion and Market Jeisi. Marazion sounds decidedly 
like Hebrew, and might signify Mdrd/i, " bitterness, grief," 
Zio/t, " of Zion." M. Esquiros, a believer in Cornish Jews, 
thinks that Mara might be a corruption of the Latin 
Amara, bitter ; but he forgets that his etymology would 
really defeat its very object, and destroy the Hebrew origin 
of the name. The next question, therefore, is what is the 
real origin of the name Marazion, and of its alias Market 
Jew. It cannot be too often repeated that inquiries into 
the origin of local names are in the first place historical, 
and only in the second place philologjcai. 
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An interesting rhtiml follows here (vol. iJi., pp. 305 — 329), 
,lhe gist of which is, that the presence of Jews in Cornwall 
is altogether a myth. As lUere is however much to be said 
on the other side of the question, a few extracts /i»- contra 
will be subsequently quoted, leaving the readers to form 
their own conclusions. — Condensed. M.\x MOller. 
Chips from a German Workshop. 

Ahasuerus akd Esther. 
Chapter clxxvii. of the " Gesta Romanorura " (a I^tin 
and Greek story book formerly much in request) contains a 
tale called " The Feast of King Ahasuerus and Esther," 
on which Warton observes, " I have mentioned a metrical 
romance on this subject, and I have before observed that 
Thomas of Elmham, the chronicler, calls the coronation 
feast of King Henry VL, a second feast of Ahasuerus. 
Hence also Chaucer's allusion, at the marriage of January 
and May, while they were at the solemnity of the wedding 
dinner, which is very splendid, — 

" Quene Esther loked ner with soch an eye 
On Assuere, so inek« i. loke bath sche." 
— Warton. Hisi. English I'^eiry,iiaMit.eA., voL i.,p, cxci. 

Tapestev m THE Tower. 
It is rather amusing to notice the melange as depicted in 
tapestry of the Tower of London — the original and most 
ancient seat of our monarchs — there are recited Godfrey of 
Bulloigne, the Three Kings of Cologne, the Emperor 
Constantine, Saint George, King Erkenwald, the History 
of Hercules, Fame and Honour, the Triumph of Divinity, 
Esther and Ahasuerus, Jupiter and Juno, Saint John, the 
Eight Kings, the Ten Kings of France, the Birth of Our 
Lord, Duke Joshua, the Rich History of King David, the 
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Seven Deadly Sins, the Rich History of the Passion, the 
Stem of Jesse, our I^dy and Son, King Solomon, the 
Woman of Canony, Meleager, and the Dance of Maccabre, 
■ — Ibid., vol. i., p. 204, 

"The Sevem Sages," 

The romance of the " Seven Sages," is one of the most 
remarkable of the medieval collection of stories, and be- 
longs to the same class as the celebrated " Thousand and 
One Nights of the Arabs," in which one simple story is 
employed as a means for stringing together a multitude of 
subsidiary tales. The title of the Indian romance was 
"Sinabud," and it appears to have been composed at a 
very remote, though unknown period. The Arabian 
historian, Massoudi, who died in 956, says this book was 
composed by an Indian philosopher named Sendabad. 
From tlie Indian original were derived three works founded 
on the same plot, but differing a little in details, one of 
which was the Hebrew romance of the "Parables of Sende- 
bar." The Hebrew version of this work is at least as old 
as the 1 zth century. The alteration in the last letter of the 
word has probably arisen from confounding the two Hebrew 
letters "i and 1. This Hebrew version is still preserved in 
manuscript. 

The Latin " Historia Septem Sapientum RomK," appears 
to have been translated directly from the Hebrew, and to 
have served as a groundwork for all the other medieval 
versions. — Condensed from a dissertation by Thomas 
Wright, M.A., Percy Society's Series. 



Jews in Germany. 
The state of Germany, as to commerce and civilisation, 
has been very beneficial to the Jewsj the,\s «e.^'Ctv 
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^H leading cities has been long well known, and of late has 

^H attracted more attention than they would perhaps have 

^^M wished. Since the time of Mendelsohn, many of them 

^H have studied with much success in its universities. Of 

^^B these, Professor Neander, now a Christian, may be cited 

^H as a very creditable specimen ; and many young Jews 

fought in the armies which delivered Genoany from the 

yoke of Buonaparte, with a courage and intelligence, of 

which several of them bear the honourable records in the 

I decorations they have earned. Many Jews have studied 
and practised medicine with success. The distresses of 
the noble holders of land, occasioned by French occupa- 
tion and contributions, and the preceding and subsequent 
■wars, all of which bore with peculiar weight upon Prussia, 
caused pennission to be granted there to the Jews, the 
great holders of ready money, whose property loo is the 
least tangible and exposed to spoliation, to purchase manors 
(3(iti(rgi!tet), which conferred a new splendour and consist- 
ence on their existence. 
But when these feudal properties, besides many of the 
finest houses in the German capitals, passed into Israelitish 
hands, it was in the course of things that the people 
should view with envy and indignation these foreign un- 
believing money-changers, climbing up on the pedestals 
• from which the statues of Christian knights and barons of 
ancient race had been hurled down by the storms which 
shook their native land to its centre. Besides this, cir- 
cumstanced as the Jews were, it was to be expected that 
they would enter largely into the contracts made by the 
French Government for the prosecution of its railitaiy 
enterprises, and that this conduct of theirs would be highly 
offensive to the German patriots. These causes, therefore, 
and somewhat here and ther-e of that ostentation and indis- 
^_ cretion which seem to be almost inseparable from the enji 
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ment of suddenly acquired wealth, had indisposed the 
minds of men against them; and this more so than any one 
was aware of until riotous proceedings against them broke 
out, first at Meiningen, and tlien at Wiirzburg in 1820, 
and spread to the Rhine. These were, however, soon 
suppressed, and their extension prevented, by the vigiianca 
of the governments of the North of Germany. 

It is curious that the old cry of " Hep, Hep," was at 
this time revived against the Jews, after a disuse of so many 
centuries. ^ — " On the Present State of the Jews," Quarterly 
Review, vol. xxjtviii., 1828. 

A Century Ago in Brussels. 

The magistrates at Brussels have issued orders that all 
Jews settling in that city for the future shall pay 300 florins 
yearly to the receivers of the Empress Queen's revenue, or 
be banished; and that if any Jews should, under pretence 
of being travellers, stay there above forty-eight Jiours, they 
shall be obhged to pay the same sum. — Annual Jiegisler, 
1775- 

Consistory at Rome. 

It appears by letters from Rome {August 3r, 1811) that 
in pursuance of a decree issued by Buonaparte, the Con- 
sistory of Israelites was established there in that month. 
The extreme novelty of tliis spectacle attracted an immense 
crowd of spectators ; but no insult was offered. M. Leoni 
de Leoni was proclaimed Grand Rabbi. — J/iid., rSii. 

Nine Hundred and Three Doors out of the 

World. 

An inquiry on this subject in " Notes and Queries," is 

answered by Mr. Leopold Dukes, who mentions that the 

authority for the expression, " The Jews tecVQiv ^^o-^j ""-esft^ 
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of death or ways out of the world is to be found i 

Babylonian Talmud, and in Jalkut Shimoni on Psalm 

Jxviii. af, niD? niKi'in, "the issues to death," the nume- 
^cal value of niKVin being 903, 

Errors of Great Writers. 
Shakespeare has made a great mistake with reference to 
the restrictive customs of the Israelites respecting their 
food ; for although he represents Shylock as saying (in Tht 
Merchant of Vmiee, Act i., scene 3) in answer to Bassanio's, 
" If it please you to dine with us ? " " Yes, to smell pork, 
to eat of the habitation which your prophet the Nazarite,* 
conjured the devil into I (Matt. viii. 28^34.) I will buy 
with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following; 
but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 
you ; " we yet find bim saymg (Act ii., scene 5) : — 
" I am bid forth to supper, Jessica, 
There are my keys ; but wherefore should I go ? 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me ; 
But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian." 
And further, to leave no doubt of his intention of partaking 
repast, he says : — 
" By Jacob's staff I swear, 
' I have no mind of feasting forth to-night ; 
But I will go." 
Sir Walter Scott has fallen into a similar error, in " Ivan- 
hoe," chap. V. : — " But the abbot had at this moment 
engaged him in a most interesting discussion on the breed 
and character of his favourite hounds, which he would not 
interrupt for matters of much greater importance than that 
of a Jew going supperless to bed. While Isaac thus stood 
an outcast to the present society, like his people among 
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the nations, looking in vain for welcome or resting-place, 
the pilgrim who sate by the chimney took compassion upon 
him, and resigned his seat, saymg briefly, 'Old man, my 
garments are dried mj hunger is appeased, thou art both 
wet and fasting' So sajmg, hi. gathered together, and 
and brought to a flame the deca^ng brands which lay 
scattered on the ample hearth , took from the larger board 
a mesa of pottage and seethed kid placed it upon the 
small table at which he himself hid supped, and without 
waiting the Jews thanks, went to the other end of the 

hall The Jew bent his withered form over the fire, 

and having dispelled the cold turned eagerly to the 
smoking mess which was placed before him, and ate with a 
haste and an apparent relish that seemed to betoken long 
abstinence from food " It must be self-apparent that 
neither would bhylock have partaken of Bassanio's festal 
banquet, nor would the punctilious Jew of York have eaten 
of the Christian's pottage and " seethed kid," even to have 
averted the most bitter pangs of hunger. But " even Jove 
nods sometimes." 

It may be deemed h)'percritical to point out blots in the 
bright sun of the author of " VVaverley." 1 will, therefore, 
limit my remarks under this head ; and first, I would ask, 
if it be not somewhat of a misnomer to speak of " the rich . 
Jew of Leicester," as " Kirjath Jairam of Lorabardy,'* 1 
KirjaCh Jairam (or the city of forests) being evidendy the | 
name of a locality. 

Also when Zach arias Yoglan(!) {see " Ken il worth," chap. 
siii.) speaks of having been a chemist in London forty 
years, although the very reverse of a Jew in appearance, we ■ 
might be tempted to ask how one of diat hated race con- 
trived to hve unharmed during the reign of Philip and 
Mary? It would be, however, ungracious to notice other 
anachronisms among so much of sterling TOeti.1. — S . K. 
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"Boys and Girls Playing in the Streets." 

I have a notion that were the question asked, Does ihe 
Bible contain a sentence in which such an expression is 
included? most people would hesitate before answering. 
It so happens that I heard a sermon preached from this 
text, which may be found in Zechariah viii. 5. — J. Beale. 
M/es a>ui Queries, 1867. 

Integrity. 

Rabbi Phineas-, son of Jair, entertained two of his 
acquaintances as gOests in his house. One day they gave 
him two measures of barley to save for them. But in tlie 
huny of their departare they forgot to ask for them. When 
the rabbi noticed this, he was for a long time uncertain 
what, to do with the cora At kngth he resolved to sow 
the barky, and it produced a plentiful crop; this he sowed 
again, and so continued for seven years, and still with the 
same productive result, until at length he was enabled lo 
n entire granary. At the end of the seven years, the 
two friends returned from tlieir travels. They went lo the 
rabbi's house, and remembering their barley, they asked for 
its return. He led them to the well-filled store-house, and 
simply said, " This belongs to you,"* Rabbi Simeon gave 
also a remarkable example of integrity. He had bought 
s from an Arab, and found a precious stone in its 
head-gear. His scholars said, " How fortunate for you, 
Master, this will make you rich." But he answered, " I 
bought the ass, and not the jewel." So, sending for the 
Arab, he restored it to him. — Rabb., p. 29ZA, 

' Is there nof a similar act of integrily recorded of the early career 
' of Ihe Rothschilds — the deposit and product — the return, however, not 
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Contents of the Mishna. 
{Continued /rone Jiage 184.) 
Book III.— On Women Q'E'j mo. 

1. Brother's Widow.— Tiyay (DeuC. xxv. 5— 11) treats of 
the law obliging a brother to marry the relict of his deceased 
brother ; also when the obligation is to take place, and the 
ceremonies to be used at its performance, 

2. Marriage Settlements. — 71131113 treats of dowries, and 
women who happen to obtain estates, either real or per- 

3. Vows.—'O'yM (Num. xxx. 4—16) shows when vows 
are binding, and when null and void. When a married 
woman makes a vow, the husband can confirm it or annul 
it. This tract points out what vows fall under his cogni- 
sance and what do not. 

4. The Nasarite. — nilj: (Num. vi. 21) treats erf the laws 
relating to the different sorts of Nazarites. 

5. Trial 0/ Jealousy. — na^D (Num. v. n— 31) treats of 
the mode of trial and punishment of conjugal infidelity of 
a woman, the bitter water, etc. 

6. Divorces. — ]"&! treats of the laws relating to divorces ; 
also the formalities to be observed both before and after 
they are given. 

7. Betrothing. — fCHp treats of the law of espousals and 
some other previous rites of marriage. It enjoins that 
sons should be taught suitable trades. 

Book IV.— On Damages TP'TJ -nC5. 

1. The First Gale.— V.n^ N 3 3, so-called, because in the 
East, law is often administered in the gateway of a city. It 
treats of al! such damages as may be received from man 
or beast. 

2. The Middle Giifc— KJI'SD Na3 tteals qI X'Wi^ q'v \isas^ 
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and trusts, of letting out on hire, of landlord and 
, tenant, etc. 

, The Last Ga/A— Ninn unn treats of the lawsof com- 
j merce and co-partnership, of buying and selling, of the laws 
' of inheritance and the right of succession. 

4. Sanhedrin. — I'linJD treats of the great national 
■ Senate, its various judges and witnesses. 

. Siripa. — ni30 treats of false witnesses, of the law of 
' the forty stripes save one, of those who were bound to fly 
to the cities of refuge. 

. Oaths. — rnVDB' explains the laws for administering 
oaths. 

, Evidences. — ni'H' are a collection of many important 
decisions gathered from the testimonies of dilTerent rabbis 
respecting witnesses, etc. 

Causes of Jewish Influence, 
Jewish views of God and of religious duties, especially as 
advocated by tlie thoughtfully liberal, commended them- 
selves infinitely more to common sense and moral sense 
than did those of the heathens. These views of God 
encouraged right effort, and strengthened conscience, bo 
that the character of Jews and their converts was elevated 
to a higher average than that of heathens. Judaism alone, 
among religions on earth, prior to Christianity, taught the 
existence of a Divine Being, who took interest in the moral 
education of mankind. This Being was represented as 
supreme in power, wisdom, and goodness, as having, be- 
of his interest in man, made a revelation which was 
addressed to his moral sense. 

Heathenism had a multitude of discordant denies, not 
one of whom was supposed to have shown interest in man's 
moral improvement or moral encouragemenL Their own 
characters as depicted, not merely by tradition and popular 
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belief, but by some intelligent men, would have rendered 
them unlit associates in a decent family. 

If we now consider religious duties, we shall find between 
heathens and Jews a difference equally marked. The 
weekly services at the Jewish synagogue included teachings 
concerning God and human duty. These services must 
have been imperfect, for they were conducted by human 
beings; yet the heathen who entered when a thoughtful 
Jew was reading, might listen to views which the range of 
heathen literature nowhere presented — to the idea that God 
was to be served by justice and kindness towards our 
fellows, and by maintaining a right frame of mind, that 
this was the service which he most desired. If the heathen 
listened to a judiciously selected psalm or hymn, .he heard 
what might strengthen moral purpose, quicken right affec- 
tions, or aid divine aspirations. Heathen literature con- 
tained nothing that resembled it. — Huidekoper. Judaism 
at Rome, pp. i6 — 24, 

Average Character. 

To infer that the average character of Jews surpassed 
that of heathens, is mere!) to assume that the laws of 
human nature were not m their case suspended. Those 
who can look up to, commune with, and derive encourage- 
ment Irom superior bene\olence and moral worth, whether 
humin or divme, must, as a rule, rise above those who have 
no such prLvikge The sense of responsibJhty to an all- 
seemg eye felt by sincere Jews, for wrong done, or good 
left undone must have sirengthened their consciences, 
whilst the total, or almost total, absence among heathens of 
any such sense, must hive produced its natural effect upon 
their characters — Ibid .^^^ 27, 28. 
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^^m EXCERPTA FROM HUIDEKOPER. 

^^H (Coiiiinued.) 

^^^ We have the testimony of Cicero — whose political preju- 
^^Pdices were against the Jews — that the section of the republic 
wherein reason and industry were ot most account, was one 
in which we know Jewish influence to have been especially 
strong, Tacitus, a defamer of Judaism, testifies uninten- 
tionally to the fact that in Syria— where the heathen 
religion had been rooted out by Jewish teaching— military 
force was superfluous and industry prosperous. 

■ Pliny, in his " Panegyric," whilst stating that indecencies 
customary at heathen entertainments, were excluded from 
Trajan's table, enables us to perceive that Jewish enter- 
tainments were conducted yet more strictly than the 
Emperor's. The marriage relation must have been better 
observed among Jews than among heathens. The loose 

• views and practices of the latter are well known. ^_ 

The Hebrew and the Stranger. ^^| 

One of the surest tests bf a people's character and aspi- 
rations is the attitude it assumes to other nations in con- 
trasts, and points of contact These relations, if well under- 
stood, will be found to reflect a large portion of its destinies 
and moral education, and conclusively to prove how far it 
has advanced towards the final goal of universal sympathy. 
^■^Siich an inquiry is of singular interest with regard to the 
^^■Hebrews, who have so constantly been described by them- 
^^P^elves and others as " a peculiar people," and yet long to 
unite one day all the races of the earth ; who, even in their 
wide and lasting dispersion, desire and believe themselves 
to be faithful to the ancient principles of their fathers, and 
^K yet are anxious to feel themselves in completest harmony 
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with the Gentile populations among whom they live as citi- 
zens ; and who, by teaching and example, have exercised 
the most decisive influence upon the course of civilisation. 

But what are the ancient principles? To many the 
reply will appear exceedingly simple and easy. And yet 
the subject embraces questions of Hebrew antiquities hardly 
more momentous than complicated. It has called forth 
two extreme views also in diametrical opposition, for while 
some glorify the Hebrew law and practice respecting 
strangers as the ideal of enlightenment and humanity, 
others find, both in the law and the practice, clear evidence 
of the narrowest intolerance and the harshest cruelty. 
And yet it would be as unjust to charge the former with 
servile reverence as to reproach the other with blind preju- 
dice. How is it possible, between these contradictions, to 
d' th truth? Solely by the application of that his- 

to 1 m thod which, in all similar investigations, alone 
n u f conclusions, by recognising stages of develop- 

m nt d by separating periods. The conduct of Hebrews 
t ad al ns has a history, which the present state of 
b bl al nee fortunately enables us to trace with a con- 
s d bl degree of accuracy, and which is the more 
m k bl because, as we hope to establish, it forms an 
o g n p t of the Hebrew people's general history, of 
which It reproduces nearly every shade and phase.' — Dr. 
M. Kalisch. Bibl. Studies. Part II. 

The Jews do not Proselytise. 
The Jews, particularly in ancient times, never thought of 
spreading their religion. Their religion was to them a 
treasure, a privilege, a blessing, something to distinguish 
them, as the chosen people of God, from all the rest of the 
world. A Jew must be of the seed of Abraham, and when 
in later times, owing chiefly to poUdca.1 c\ii\iTC.'i\.'i'w:.t'5,, vSnr 
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Jews had to admit strangers to some of the privileges of 
their theocracy, they looked upon them, not as souls that 
had been gained, saved, bom again into a new brotherhood, 
but as strangers (D'll), as proselytes (TrpoaiiXvroi), which 
means men who have come to them as aliens, not to be 
trusted, as their saying was, until the twenty-fourth gene- 
ration. " Froselyti ne fidas usque ad vigesimam quartara 
general! on e m. "—_/i7WK/ i^wM, fol. 163. Max Miiller. 
Chips from a German li'orksAop, vol. iv., p. 254. 

Further on this (p. 319) the learned philologist remarks : 
— "Till very lately, an orthodox Jew was rather proud of 
the fact that he and his people had never condescended to 
spread their religion among Christians by such means as 
Christians use for the conversion of Jews. Suddenly, 
however, all this has changed. The Chief Rabbi in London, 
Lstung to the quick by the reproach of the absence of the 
Imissionaty spirit in Judaism, has delivered a sermon to 
V that I had maligned his people, and that though ihey 
\ never had missionaries, they had been the most prosely- 
I tising people in the world. As the facts and arguments 
advanced by the Jewish advocates did not modify my 
judgment of the historical character of Judaism, I did not 
think it necessary to reply. I am informed, however, that 
the discussion thus originated will not remain without 

1 practical results, and that something like a Jewish mis- 
sionary society is actually forming (?) in London, to prove 
that, if missionary zeal is a test of life, the Jewish religion^ 
will not shrink from such a test.' 
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BURVING OF THE L.^W. 

A great ceremony, called the " Burying of the Law," 

' Published in 1875. As yet, in 1879, the supposed Jewish Mis- 
L sionary Society ii in embryo, or rather, I should say, in iiuHtnis. 
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lately took place in the Spanish Synagogue of Jerusalem. 
It happens once in every eight or ten years, and is accom- 
panied with the following ceremonies : — There is in the 
" Talmud Torah " S)Tiagogue a subterranean cave, wherein 
any old leaf torn out of any holy book, every old worn-out 
Bible, Phylactery, and Gemara, is deposited by ail the 
Jewish inhabitants in Jerusalem of every Minhag. After 
eight or ten years, when the cave is full, these old papers 
and books are brouglit out and made into bales. This 
done, the Jews begin to assemble at a given time in the 
afternoon. A kosher, or faultless Sepher Torah, richly 
ornamented and jewelled, is brought by the Cacham Bashi, 
and carried by him and the other rabbis in turn at the head 
of the procession. He is followed by the other rabbis ; 
next come the bales, about seventy or eighty in number, 
each carried by a Jew, and then the test of the people. 
The procession winds its way slowly out of the Zion gate 
for some distance along the city wall, and then descends 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat, where the burial-ground is 
situated. Here is a very deep well, where the bales are 
finally thrown, amidst the singing of tbe joyous crowd. — 
Jewish World, April i3, 1873. 

The Kabbalah. 

A system of religious philosophy, or more properly of 
theosophy, which has not only exercised for hundreds of 
years an extraordinary influence on the mental develop- 
ment of so shrewd a people as the Jews, but has captivated 
the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, claims the 
greatest attention both of the philosopher and the theolo- 
gian. When it is added that among its captives were Ray- 
mond Lully, the celebrated scholaaUC. Yne.\.St9Vja.tv3.w ^si&. 
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^^B chemist (died 1315) ; John Reuchlin, the renowed scholar 

^^H and reviver o! oriental literature in Europe (born 1455, 

^^H died 1512); of John Picus de Mirandola, the famous 

^^H philosopher and classical scholar (1463 — -1494}; Cornelius 

^^H Henry Agrippa, the distinguished philosopher, divine, and 

^^B physician (i486 — 1535); John Baptist von Helniont, a 

^^B remarkable chemist and physician (1577 — 1644); as well 

^H aa our own countryman, Robert Fludd, the famous phy- 

^^K fiician and philosopher (1574^1637); and Dr. Henry 

^^L More (1614—1687); and that these men, after restlessly 

^^H searching for a sclentilic system which should disclose to 

^H them " the deepest depths " of the Divine nature, and 

show them the real tie which bind.s all things together, 

found the cravings of their minds satisfied by this theosophy, 

the claims of the Kabbalah on the attention of students in 

literature and philosophy will readily be admitted. The 

claims of the Kabbalah, however, are not restricted to the 

literary man and the philosopher ; the poet, too, will find 

I in it ample materials for the exercise of his lofty genius. 
How can it be otherwise with a theosophy which we are 
assured was bom of God in Paradise, was nursed and 
reared by the choicest of the angelic hosts in heaven, who 
only held converse with the holiest of man's children upon 
earth. Listen to the story of its birth, growth, and maturity, 
as told by its followers. 
The Kabbalah was first taught by God himself to a select 
company of angels, who formed a theosophic school in 
Paradise. After the fall, the angels graciously communi- 
cated this heavenly doctrine to the disobedient child of 
earth, to furnish the protoplasts with the means of return- 
ing to their pristine nobility and felicity. From Adam it 
passed over to Noah, and then to Abraham, the friend of 
God, who emigrated with it to Eg>'pt, where the patriarch 
^H allowed a portion of this mysterious doctrine to ooze out. 
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It was in this way that the Egyptians obtained some know- 
ledge of it, and the other Eastern nations could introduce 
it into their philosophical systems. Moses, who was learned 
in all the wisdom of the East, was first initiated into it in 
the land of his birth, but became most proficient in it during 
his wanderings in the wilderness, when he not only devoted 
to it the leisure hours of the whole forty y£ars, but received 
lessons in it from one of the angels. By the aid of this 
mysterious science, the lawgiver was enabled to solve the 
difficulties which arose during his management of the 
Israelites, in spite of the pilgrimages, wars, and the frequent 
miseries of the nation. Moses also initiated the seventy 
elders into the secrets of this doctrine, and tliey again trans- 
mitted them from hand to hand. Of all who formed the 
unbroken line of tradition, Da.vid and Solomon were most 
deeply acquainted with the Kabbalah. No one, however, 
dared to write it down, till Simon Ben Jochai, who lived at 
the time of the destruction of the Second Temple. 

(Here follows a marvellous account of the subsequent 
adventures and death of the said Simon.) 

His son, R. Eliezer, and his secretary, R. Abba, as well 
as his disciples, then collated R. Simon Ben Jochai's trea- 
tises, and out of these connposed the celebrated work 
called Sohar {"ini), i.e., splendour, which is the grand store- 
house of Kabbalism. From what has been stated, it will 
be seen that (he followers of this secret doctrine claim for 
it a pre-Adamite existence, and maintain that, ever since 
the creation of the first man, it has been received unin- 
terruptedly from the liands of the patriarchs, prophets, etc. 
It is for this reason that it is called Kabbalak {n^ap from 
73p, to receive), «'hich primarily denotes reception, and then 
a doctrine received by oral tradition. The Kabbalah is 
also called by some (mnD5 noan), because it was only 
handed down by tradition through I'tYt \tC\M.to.ei, "V&fe 
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difference between the word Kabbalah (n73p, recepHo), and 
cc 
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the cognate lerm Massorah (miDD, traditio, from TDD. to 
transmit), which denotes the tradilionaLy transmitted 
various readings of the Holy Scriptures is, that the former 
expresses the act of receiving, which, in its technical sense, 
could only he on the part of one who has reached a certain 
period of life as well as a certain degree of sanctity, imply- 
degree of secrecy ; whilst the latter signifies the 
act of giving over, surrendering without premising any 
pectUiar age, stage of hoUnesa, or degree of secrecy. — Gins- 
SURC. The Kabbalah. An Essay. 1865. 

Papal Conversion of the Jews. 

The day before Easter Sunday at Rome, two or more 
.Jews are procured to be baptised. An eye-witness of a 
couple of these converts, thus writes : " The two devoted 
Israelites prejitared for this occasion, attired in dirty yellow 
silk gowns, were seated on a bench within the marble front 
of the baptistery, which resembles a large bath, both in 
form and shape, conning their prayers out of a book, with 
most rueful visages. Fast to their sides stuck their destined 
godfathers, as if to guard and secure their spiritual captives. 
The ancient vase at the bottom of the font, (in which, 
according to an absurd legend, Constantine was healed of 
his leprosy by St. Sylvester,) stood before them filled with 
water. The cardinal bishop, who had been employed ever 
since six o'clock, in the benediction of fire, water, oil, wax, 
and flowers, now appeared, followed by a long procession 
of priests and crucifixes. He descended mto the font, re- 
peated a great many prayers in Latin over the water, occa- 
fiionaliy dipping his hand into it. Then a large flaming 
taper, about six feet high and of proportionate thick- 
pess, painted with images of the Virgin and Christ, which 
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had been previously blessed, was set upright in the vase ; 
more Latin prayers were mumbled, one of the Jews was 
brought, the bishop cut the sign of the cross in the hair at 
tlie crown of his head, then, with a silver blade, poured 
some of the water on the part, baptising him in the usual 
forms, both the godfathers and he having agreed to all that 
was required of them. The second Jew was then brought, 
upon whom the same ceremonies were performed. This 
poor little fellow wore a wig, and when the cold water was 
poured on his bare skull, he winced exceedingly, and made 
many wry faces. They were then conveyed to a neighbour- 
ing chapel, where they were confirmed and repeated the 
creed. The bishop then made the sign of the cross upon 
upon their foreheads with holy oil, over which white fillets 
were immediately tied to secure it. He then preached a 
long exhortation, in the course of which he frightened them 
so, that the little one with a wig began to cry most bitterly, 
and would not be comforted. This being over, the Jews 
were conducted from the baptistery to the door of the 
church, where they stopped, and after some chanting by 
the bishop, they were allowed to pass the threshold. They 
were then seated within the very pale of the altar, in order 
that they might witness a succession of various ceremonies." 
— Rome in the Ninetemtk Century. 

The above is extracted from a book published in i8ga. 
Mais le temps a bien chang^ tout cela. 



Cromwell and the Jews. 

For the guidance of those who may wish to investigate 
the relations said to have been existing between the Pro- 
tector and the Jews, I submit the subjoined list, which I 
might have much extended : — 

I. Francis, " History of Bank oi 'Eri^Tvi" ■?. iv 
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. Egan, "Status of Jews in England." 

. Monteith, " History of Great Britain," p. 473. 

. Thurlow, "State Papers," vol. ii., p. 652, 

. Goodwin, " History of the Commonwealth," vol. 

■ 6. Sir Henry Ellis, "Original Letters," Series 2, vol. i 
3—22. 

. "Huetiana," p. 225. 
. Tovey, " Anglia Judaica," pp. 273, 4. 
. Pocock, Translation of " De Termino VitK." 

0. Manasseh Ben Israel. " Hope of Israel." 

1. Manasseh Ben Israel, "Vindici;e Judeorum," 

3, " Mercurius Politicus," Dec. 34, 1655. 

3. Echard, " Critical History of England." 

4. Spence, "Anecdotes," p. 77. 

5. Violet, "Petition to King and Parliament," p. 7, 

6. Burnet, " History," vol. i., p. 71. 

7. " Harleian Miscellany," vol. vii. 

Etc, etc., etc 



Rabbinical Judaism. 
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The religious Judaism of the Theocracy degenerated into 
rabbinical Judaism by fabulous traditions and enslaving 
customs. Dictators of the human intellect, the rabbins, 
like their successors, the papal Christians, attempted to 
raise a spurious Theocracy of their own. A race of dream- 
ing schoolmen contrived to place an avowed collection of 
mere human decisions among the hallowed verities and the 

I duties of devotion, to graft opinions of men on the scion of 
fdivine institution ; nay, even to prefer the gloss in direct 
opposition to the divine precept, whenever, as they express 
St, " the tradition is not favoured," that is, when the oral 
■ t k 
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tradition absolulely contradicts the written law. The Jews 
live according to their laws, and according to their tradi- 
tions and their customs ; for their traditions have become 
an integral part of iheir written law, ajid their customs 
have been converted into rites. The Judaic superstitions 
have been substituted for the code of revelation. We may 
ask, by what enthralling witchcraft, by what perverse ingenu- 
ity, has such a revolution been broiight about ? 

An artifice, or rather the marvellous imposture of a bold 
and obscure fiction, one which admitted of no evidence, and 
which allowed of no denial, whose airy nature eluded the 
grasp, while it charmed the eye, was the legend of the 
rabbins, by which they assumed that their supplement to 
the law of Moses was co-existent with the law itself. They 
maintained the existence of a " chain of traditions" which 
had never been broken from the foundation of Judaism. 
Whenever they refer to a Talm\idical authority, they exu!t- 
ingjy exclaim, " This comes from Moses and Mount Sinai." 

The truth is, that Judaism had found its last asylum in 
its numerous academies or colleges, which boasted of a race 
of Mishnaical doctors residing at different places. A strange 
and wondrous spectacle was now exhibited to the universe. 
A conquered nation had changed their mihtary leaders into 
rabbins, and their hosts into armies of students. We have 
accounts of these pale-cheeked squadrons, covered only with 
the dust of the schools; but where ten and twenty thousand 
disciples were practising their tactics under some able 
chieftain of the traditions. 

In accordance with my avowed intention to give opinions 
of alJ shades, I insert the above from TJw Genius ef Judaism, 
by Isaac D'Israeli. The argument is advanced in extenso 
pp. 78 — 106. 

The following, /ler coiUra, is, however, also from the same 
writer : — 
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^^B AUTHORiTV OF Tradition. 

^^V To divest all tradition of authority, would be depriving 

^^K human life of a necessary instrument of knowledge and of 

^^M practice. This, it has been observed, would be setting up 

^^B ourselves for the first of our race ; and to refuse all com- 

^^K merce with our forefathers would reduce us to a very in- 

^^m experienced state. In the arts, there are many secrets 

^^M vhich have been transmitted by tradition; and in Egypt, 

^^^ to this day, many practices are traditionally banded down, 

^^H which, were many such collected, Napoleon observed, 

^^P might lead lo the recovery of some of the lost arts of 

antiquity. Without the aid of tradition, say the rabbins, 

we should not have been able to know which was the first 

month of the year, and which was the seventh day of the 

I week. A Caraite, rejecting traditions, tauntingly interro- 
gated Hillel, the greatest of the rabbins, on what evidence 
they rested ? The sage, pausing for a moment, desired the 
sceptic would repeat the first three letters of the alphabet. 
This done, that advocate for traditions, in his turn, asked, 
" How do you know how to pronounce these letters in that 
way, and no other?" " I learnt them from my father," re- 
plied the Caraite. " And your son will learn them from 
you," rejoined Hillel; "and this is tradition." — I&id., p. 
^^K 107, continued to p. 



Zen'obia, Queen of Palmyra. 



Zenobia is said to be "gente Judaica," in Hoffman' 
" Lexicon Universale et Faccilate," ed. Bailey, Appendix, 
voc. Zenobia. M. Crevier, in his " History of the Roman 
Emperors," also remarks, " To conclude here what I have 
to say of this princess, I shall add, after M. de Settemont, 
that St. Athanasius took her to be a Jewess, meaning with- 
out doubt in respect of her religion, and that according to 
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Theodoretj it was to please her that Paul of Samosata, 
whom she patronised, professed opinions very like those 
of the Jews, concerning the person of Jesus Christ, saying 
that he was only a man, who had nothing in his nature 
superior to other men, nor was he distinguished from them 
any otherwise than by a more abundant participation of 
divine grace. — Notes and Queries, vol. i., Series i. 

Application to Charlls the Second. 
The Jews having departed out of this realm in the year 
1290, or being expelled by the authority of Parliament (it 
matters not which), made no efforts to return, till the Pro- 
tectorship of Oliver Cromwell ; bat the negotiation is known 
to have proved unsuccessful?). However, the affair was not 
dropped; for the next application was to King Charles 
himself, then in his exile at Bruges, as appears by a copy of 
a commission, dated the 24th of September, 1656, granted 
to Lieu ten ant-General Middleton to treat with the Jews of 
Amsterdam; " That whereas the LieutenantGeneral had 
represented to his Majesty tlieir good affection to him, and 
disowned the application lately made to Cromwell on their 
behalf by some persons of their nation, as absolutely with- 
out their consent, the king empowers the Lieutenant-General 
to treat with them. That if in that conjuncture they shall 
assist his Majesty by any money, arms, or ammunition, they 
shall find, when God restores him, that he would extend 
his protection to them wliich they could reasonably expect, 
and abate that rigour of the law which was against them in 
his several dominions, and repay them." — Dean TuCKtR, 
Second Letter, pp. 29-30. 

A Wealthy Turkish Jew. 
There died at Constantinople, in Se^\.^;Ta\iM , v'?.\\, "A 
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I the plague, Solomon Lipman Begender. supposed to be 
I one of the most wealthy Jews in the Turkish doi 

[e was a great favourite witli the iate and present sovereigns, 

) both of whom he acted as banker and farmer of the 

^enue. During the viziership of Mustaphi Bairachar, 

he made him a present of gold and jewels equal lo 

^150,000 sterling, for bis protection. In consequence of 

the tumults that took place on the downfall of that chief- 

■ • tain, Begender's house was plundered by the populace, and 

I his loss was estimated at half-a-millioti. During a period of 

' scarcity, 8,000 of his countrymen owed their support 

L entirely to his bounty. His immense wealth has, since his 

L death, been seized by the Ottoman Porte for its own use. 

^Annual Jiegisier, 1814. 

Toleration in Westphalia. 
Cassel, February i5, 1808. A deputation of the Jews 
in the kingdom of Westphalia has assembled here, consist- 
ing partly of rabbins, partly of elders. On being introduced 
to King Jerome, Mr. Jacobson addressed his Majesty in a 
abort speech, and the following is part of the reply which 
as made ; "I am satisfied with your speech. That article 
1 the constitution of my kingdom which establishes the 
equality of ail religions, is in perfect unison with the feel- 
ings of ray heart. The law ought to interrupt no man in 
the exercise of his worship ; each subject is as much at 
liberty to exercise the rules of his faith, as the king is to 
follow his religion. The duties of the citizen are the only 
objects which the laws of government can regulate." 



TuKTHEK ON THE Kabbalah. — The Book Je': 

(m'X' IBD), 
The perplexing and esoteric doctrine of this system 
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that peculiar nature, that it would require a lifetime to com- 
prehend it, and when attained (I hope I am not irreverent 
in saying), Cui bono? It is positively one of the " Curiosi- 
ties of Judaism," that men of some attainments should 
have devoted so much of their mental energy to such a 
chimerical study as the commerce of men with angels, the 
inscrutable properties of tjlD J'N En Soph {literally, " without 
end "), and in language obscure, mystical, and intensely 
vague, " making confusion worse confounded." Deducing 
from the combinations and permutations of letters and 
words, anagrams and cryptograms, which would puzzle 
CEdipus himself, they have interwoven such a web of 
sophistical theories and abstruse deductions, that even the 
most astute special pleader now-a-days would in vain seek 
for remote contingencies to justify the assertions advanced. 
But as the subject seems, like other fancies, to have attracted 
attention in many centuries, I have compiled a few more 
remarks on that which may not inaptly be termed a separate 
system within the precincts of Judaism. 

Taking the ex parle statement for what it is worth, that 
the secret doctrine is of pre-Adamite date, and that God 
himself propounded it to the angels in Paradise, I shall 
summarise briefly some memoranda, leaving untouched the 
intricately mj*stical doctrines advanced and elaborated by 
the votaries of the science. 

The most important books of the Kabbalists are, first, 
Tfy-f IDD (Sepher J'tzira), The Bonk of Creadon. This 
pretends to be a monologue of the patriarch Abraham, and 
the doctrines which it propounds, purporting to be the dicta 
of Abraham, are laid down very dogmatically. One sen- 
tence only is i|UOted here: "The twenty-two letters, by 
means of which God, having drawn, hewn, and weighed 
them, and hanng variously changed and put them to- 
gether, formed the souls of everything xWx Vis \jt&'ci. 
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I made^ that is made, and that shall be made." (Chap, i 
f Mishna a.)* (Continued at p. 245.) 

Mortifying Ceremony. 



I 

^^V At the time of the possesso, the Jews in Rome are sub- 

1^^^ ject to a very mortifying ceremony, but one strictly kept up. 

Near Titus's triumphal arch, the rabbis and elders of the 

I Ghetto stand in a place fitted up at their expense. As the 
Pope is on his solemn procession to St. John de Lateran, 
they step forth, and on their knees offer to him the Penta- 
teuch in a basin full of gold and silver coins. The pojie, 
i making a stop, touches the basin with a wand, and performs 
the like ceremony on the head of the chief rabbi, in token 
that he accepts of the Jews' homage, and allows them to 
remain in Rome during his pontificate. — Ann. Hegisi., 1769, 

Christian Evidence. 

If it can be shown that Christ and the apostles, as the 

commissioned messengers of God to establish Christianity, 

^did receive, regard, and treat the Scriptures of the Jews as 
obligatory and of divine authority, and also that these 
Scriptures were the same books which belong to ourpresent 
Old Testament, these two consequences must follow from 
the establishment of these propositions. The first is, that 
whatever doubts or difficulties any one may have about the 
critical history or origin of particular books of the Old 
I Testament, stili he must now acknowledge that they have 
trcceived the sanction of an authority from which there is 
mo appeal. The second is, that the man who admits the 
■divine origin and authority of the Christian religion, and 
lat the New Testament contains a credible and authentic 

• Ginsburg, in his " Essay," p. 77, gives a long list of writers o 
tietapliysical book. 
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account of the development of it by Christ and the apostles, 
must be altogether inconsistent with himself and inconse- 
quent in his reasonings, if he rejects the divine origin and 
authority of the Old Testament Scriptures. — Moses Stuart. 
Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, 



Howell on the jEvt's. 
They are to be found in all mercantile towns and great 
marts both of Afric, Asia, and Europe, the dominions of 
England, the Spaniard and French excepted, and as their 
persons, so their profession is despicable, being for the 
most part but brokers everywhere. Among other places 
they are allowed to be in Rome herself near St, Peter's 
Chair, for they advance trade wheresoever they come, and 
so are permitted as necessary evils. But put the case, the 
whole nation of the Jews now living were united into one 
collecrive body, yet, according to the best computation that 
I could hear made by the knowiiigest men, they would not 
be able to people a country bigger than the Seventeen Pro- 
vinces. — J. ii.owLU^ Ho Eleancc, 1635. 



Silent Prayer. 

As it is impossible for mortal, imperfect, and perishable 
man to comprehend the immortal, perfect, and eternal, we 
cannot expect that he should be able to express in praise 
the fulness of God's attributes. 

The Talmud relates of a rabbi , who did not consider the 
terms, " the great, mighty, and awful God," which occur in 
the daily prayer, as being sufficient, but added some more 
attributes ; " What ! " exclaimed another rabbi, who was 
present, "imaginest thou to exhaust the praise of God? Thy 
praise is blasphemy. Thou hadst bcWe"! be i\\i\e.^.-' ¥i.^^cft. 
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^^H the Psalmist's exclamatiDn, after finding that the praises of 

^^H God are inexhaustible, n^njl n'on "i?, " Silence is praise to 

^^H Thee." — M. H. Ereslau. Quoted in Confessions of Saint 

^^H AugHStiue, by Rev. Marcus Dod. 

I 



Contents of the Mishna. 
(Coniinusd from page zaa.) 
Book V.— On Holy Things D'E-npi HID. 
I. Sacrifices. — D'nnT treats of the nature and quality of 
the offerings ; the time, the place, and the persons by whom 
they ought to be killed, prepared, and offered. 

■. Meat Offerings. — ninSD treats of the flour, oil, and 
e, and the wave loaves, 

]. Uruonsecraied Things. — I'7in (Dent. xxii. 6) treats of 
what is clean and unclean, of not eating the sinew which 
shrank, and not killing the dam and her young in one 
day. 

FirsI .ffiirw.— nni33 treats of their redemption by 
money ; and their being offered in sacrifice, also of the 
tithes of all manner of cattle. 

5- Esiimatio7is. — J'2iy (Lev. xxvii. 2) treats of the way in 
which things devoted to the Lord are to be valued, in order 
to be redeemed for ordinary use ; also, how a priest is to 
value a field which a persoit has sanctified. 

6. Exchanges. — nilDn (Lev. xxvii. lo, 33) treats of the 
way exchanges are to be effected between sacred things. 

7. Cutting Off. — ninna treats of offenders being cut off 
from the Lord ; thirty-six kinds of this excision are men- 
tioned. 

8. Trespass.-— 7h'')Ki (Num. v, 6, 8) treats of things par- 
taking of the nature of sacrilege. 

9. The Daily Sacrifice. — ^TDIl treats of the morning Mid 
evening sacrifice. 
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10. ITie MeasuremenU. — nno treats of the measurements 
of the Temple. 

11. Birds' J)/esis. — D'3p treats of the mistakes about 
doves and beasts brought into the Temple for sacrifice. 

Book VI.— On Purifications nnnu niD. 

1. Vesstis.- — D'73 (Lev- xi. 33) treats of household furni- 
ture, clothing, etc., and their purification. 

2. Teals. — ni7nK {Num. xix. 14) treats of tents and 
houses retaining uncleanness, how they become unclean, 
and how they may be purified. 

3. Plagues of Leprosy.— 'C'Vii treats of leprosy of men, 
garments, or dwellings, how they incur pollution, and how 
they may be purified. 

4. The Red ffeiftr.—ma (Num. xix.) directs how she is 
to be burned, and how the ashes are used in purifying. 

5. Cleansing!. — Tllina treats how purifications are to be 
effected. 

6. Pooh of Waler. — niNlpD treats of their construction 
and of baths for cleansing persons or utensils. 

7. Separation. — m3 treats of the periodical separation 
of women. 

8. Purificaiions. — I'l'trao, of issues and their purifica- 
tion. 

9. Fluxis. — D'3I, issues that <a.use pollution. 

10. Ablutions. — Dl' 7l3D (Lev. xxii. 6) relates to purify- 
ing ablution on the day when uncleanness has been con- 
tracted. 

11. Hands. — Q'T, regulations for purifying the hands. 

12. Stalks of Fruit.— \"'i\>\S, of fruits and stalks that may 
convey pollution by contact. 

The Present State (1675) of the Jews. 
In the Gettileman's Magazine., Xpii i&i^. 
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^^■'Calls attention to some passages in Buxtorff's " Synagoga 
^^B Judaica," a work published in 1675, by Launcelot Addi- 
^^■son (father of Addison of the "Spectator"). 
^^H The writer thinks that an accurate account of the cere- 
^^H monies of the modern Jews would be a great desideratum, 
^^^B jind suggests among things, singularly enough, that the com- 
^^H piler should converse with some well-informed Jew who has 
^^H iatcly embracid Chrisiianity. 

^^B As to Buxtorff's work, it has often been remarked that 

he wrote in such an acrimonious spirit as if he intended to 

irritate rather than conciliate the Jewish people. Of him, 

^^^ Scaliger is reported to have said—" Mirum quomodo Bux- 

^^L toifiiis ametur i Judreis ; in ilia tamen Synagoga Judaica 

^^H illos valde perstringit." The book in question, like the one 

j^^r of Leon di Modena, is mostly a collection of the Jewish 

customs practised in Barbary ; and, as we might expect, 3 

recapitulation of old words, forms, and superstitious prac- 

lices, which time and improved civiUzation have gread] 

^^L modiiied, if not entirely abrogated. 



The Crucial Test. 



prac- 



The next author (Weever) whom I quote asserts that — 
The Conquerour William brought with him from Roane in 
Normandy certaine Jewes, whose posterity here inhabiting 
within the prime cities of the kingdome, did use sometimes 
to steale away, circumcise, crowne with thornes, whip, tor- 
ture and crucifix some one of their neighbours' male 
children in mockery, despite, scorne, and derision of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, crucified by the Jewes in 
Jerusalem. 

In the yeare i23Sj the 19 of Hen. the third, seven Jewes 
were brought before the king at Westminster, which at 
Norwich had stolne a boy and kept him from the sight of 
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Christian people, for the space of one whole yeare, and 
had circumcised him, minding also to have crucified him at 
the solemnitie of Easter, as themselves confessed before 
the king, whereof they were convicted, their bodies and 
goods remaining at the king's pleasure. 

(Before instancing more of these groundless assertions, 
we may as well notice what Dr. Tovey observes in his 
"Anglia Judaica," p. ii, "That they were never said to 
have practised it but at such times as the king was mani- 
festly in want of money ."J 

Returning to Weever, we find a statement that in the 
39th of the said king's reign, upon the zznd day of 
November, one hundred and two Jews were brought from 
Lincoln to Westminster, and there accused for the crucify- 
ing of a child of eight years old, named Hugh. Eighteen 
of them were hanged, the Others remained long in prison. 
These specimens will suffice. — Weever. Ancient Funerail 
Monuments, 1631. 

Matthew Paris, Stowe, Hovedon, and al! the early Eng- 
lish historians, teem with such details. 

Fabyan's " New Chronicles," 1516, will supplyadditional 
examples to some extent, as may be seen in the following 
tit-bits from the index, (ed. 1811) by Sir Henry Ellis: — 
Jews crucify a child at Norwich, 267, 329 ; Jews crucify 3 
child at Bury, 280 ; Jews of Lincoln crucify a child, 339. 



Conversion of a Jew. 

In this, XXVIIL yere of King Henry, a Jewe dygged the 
grounde in a place in Spa)-ne, called Tholeet, to the entente 
to make hym a more larger vyneyerde; where in tyme of 
his dyggynge he fande a stone, closyd on all partyes ; but 
for he percyved it to be holowe, he brake the stone, and 
founde therein a boke as bygge as a 5a,'«\.'jT,'w''\eN'i'i> -i^tA. 
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^^B tree. This boke was wryten in iii. dyverse languagys, 
^^B Greke, in Ebrewe, and in Latyne, and the matet thereof 
^^B lOf iii- woridys that shulde come, of the whyche he poyntyd 
^^B'tfie comynge of Cryste to the bcgynnynge of thyrde worlde, 
^^V which was expressyd in this manner of wyse, " In y" bcgyn- 
nynge of the thyrde worlde Goddys sone shall be bome of 
a mayde." When the Jewe had well beholdyn the con- 
tentys of the boke, and sawe that it coteyned so longe tyme, 
as from Adam to Antecryste, and shewed many prophecies 
that were fulfuUyd and paste, he soone renouncyd his 
Judaisme of Moysen 1 awe, and was christenyd, and lyved 

I after ,as a cristen man," — Fabvan. — New Chronicles, ed. 
i8ii,p. 334. 
Peesectitions in England and France. 
The index of the same Chronicles denotes: — Jews 
punished for their usuries in France, 272 ; exiled from 
France, 282; again driven from France for their cnielties, 
283 ; ' persecuted in England at the time of Richard the 
First's Coronation, 299 ; slain in London, 348 ; robbed and 
spoiled in London, 353, 386; slain at Winchester, 357 ; 
assessed in England at great sums, 394; exiled the king- 
dom, ib.; persecutions in Languedoc, 434; robbed and 
^H spoiled at Pahs, 553, etc ^m 



Earliest Settlement in England. ^^| 

Enough, perhaps, has been advanced, if not to induce 
general conviction, yet at least to justify the assertion, that 
some portion of the Jews had setded themselves here an- 
terior to the Norman Conquest About the year S33, Witlaf, 
Ring of the Mercians, graikted 3 charter to the monks of 
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■' The Wolf and the Lamb." 
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Croyland, wherein he confirmed to them not only such 
lands as had at any time been given to the monastery by 
the kings of Mercia, but also all possessions whatever, 
whether they were originally bestowed on them by Chris- 
tians or Jtwi. " Omnes terras, et teneraenta, et eorum 
peculia, quas reges Merciorum, et eorum proceres, vel alii 
fideles, Christiani, vd/u/iai, dictis raonachis dederimt." 

On this, Dr. Tovey remarks : — " It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that since the Jews ate mentioned in this charter as 
having lands to give or alienate, they must have been 
settled here some considerable time before they could have 
purchased them themselves." Inconclusive as some of the 
authorities may be imagined, still, from their concurrent 
testimony, and no proof to be advanced to the contrary" 
but what is founded on conjecture, it will become difficult 
to support the argument of those among our historians whD 
assert that the Jews were first introduced by William the | 
Conqueror, — Cavi.ev. On the Origin of Jews in England, 
P' 395- See Archaologia, vol. viii., pp. 389—405. 



Thk Kabbalah {continued). — The Book Zohar 
(iniin nsD.) 

It appears that this book, which is a commentary on ' 
Laws of Moses, was originally called "IW '71' ^BD, Midrash 
or Exposition, Let there be Light. The name Zohar iniT, 
i.e., light or splendour, was given to it afterwards. 

It would be perplexing, except to the initiated, to dive 
into the mysticism of this work, discussing as it does the 
most abstruse ideas, such, for example, as the topogra- 
phical description of Paradise and Hell, or rather Hells, 
seven of them being described in detail. Indeed, it might 
almost be said to trench on blasphemy when it 
the form and various members of the DevVj. 
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The description of ihe Deity and of the Sephiroth made 
is a welcome text-book for the students of the Kabbalah. 
The object of this our little book being rather as a guide 
to those works from which excerpts are made, I must refer 
those wishing further information on this subject to Gins- 
burg, pages 77, 78, etc., of the "Kabbalah," an essay, 
published by Longman and Co., 1865, wherein he men- 
tions various writers who have written on the subject. It 
is really marvellous to find what hold the subject seems to 
have had on the minds of men of reputed wisdom. (Con- 
tinued page 265.) 



A Parable from the Zohar. 



The opinion that the mysteries of the Kabbalah 
be found in the garment of the Pentateuch is systematically 
propounded in the following singular parable ;— " Like a 
beautiful woman, concealed in the interior of her palace, 
who when her friend and beloved passes by, opens for a 
moment a secret window, and is seen by him alone, and 

■ then withdraws herself immediately, and disappears for a 
long time, so the doctrine only shows itself to the chosen 
one, and even to him not always in the same manner. At 
first she simply beckons to the passer-by with her hand, and 
it generally depends on his understanding this gende hint ; 
this is the interpretation known by the name IDl. After- 
wards she approaches him a little closer, lisps a few words 
I to him, but her form is still covered with a thick veil. 
This is the so-called 'S^frj. She then converses with him, 
her face covered by a thin veil ; this is the enigmatic lan- 
guage of the man. After having thus become accustomed 
to her society, she at last shows herself face to face, and 
entrusts him with the innermost secrets of her heart ; this 
is the secret of the law HID." — Zohar, ii., 99. 
' > I 
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The Fear of God. 



It is related, that when Rabbi Jochanan, son of Zakar, 
was ill, his pupils went to him, asking for a blessing before 
he died. The rabbi raised his dying voice, and said, " I 
pray that you may fear God as you fear man." " What ! " 
said his disciples, "do you desire that we should not fear 
God more than we do man ? " "I should be well content," 
answered the wise man, " if you showed by your actions 
that you feared him as much. If you are about doing 
wrong, do you not look around to see if you are alone ; and 
if any one is likely to see you, do you not desist? Show, 
then, the same fear for God, who always sees," — Tales from 
the Talmud. 

Even so we say in our morning devotions : — Nn' Djllft 
'1^;33 inD3 Q'DB' KT DIN, " Man should ever have the fear 
of God, in secret as well as in public" 

The Example of Pharaoh, 
It is observable that Pharaoh, tyrant and persecutor as 
he was, never compelled the Hebrews to forsake the religion 
of their fathers and to adopt that of the Egyptians. Such 
improvements in persecution were reserved for Christians. 
— Dr, Jortin. 

Of Jewish Extraction. 
As recently as the close of the last century, it is related 
of Pombal, that Joseph I., king of Portugal, proposed to 
issue an edict that all who were descended from Jewish 
ancestry should be designated by a yellow cap. At the 
next council, Pombal made his appearance with /Awi' yellow 
caps. Upon being asked by the king why he had brought 
them there, he answered, "One is for your majesty, one 
for the chief inquisitor, and one is for mysulC," 
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First Printed. 
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The first printed edition of the whole of the Hebrew 
Scriptures was executed by Abraham ben Cliaitn, at Son- 
cino, in Italy, in two volumes folio, ornamented with initial 
'letters and words from engravings in wood. It is at pre- 
sent of 3uch extreme rarity that only nine copies of it are 
known to be in existence. One of these is in the library 
of Exeter College, Oxford, At the end of the Pentateuch 
there is a long Hebrew inscription, indicating the name of 
the editor, the place where it was printed, and the date of 
the edition. — Critica Biblica, vol. i., p. 95. 

Talmudical Aphorisms, — {Continued.) 

When the pitcher falls upon the stone, woe unto the 
■ pitcher; when the stone falls upon the pitcher, woe unto 
I the pitcher ; whatever befalls, woe unto the pitcher. 

Youth is a garland of roses, age is a crown of thorns. 

Teach thy tongue to say, " I do not know." 

He who walks daily over hia estates finds a coin each 
time. 

Commit a sin twice, you will think it allowable. 

The cock and the owl both await the daylight. " The 
■■light," the cock says, "brings delight to me, but what arc 
^ou waiting for ? " 

The camel wanted to have horns, and they cut away his 

The soldiers fight, and the kings are heroes. 
When the ox is down, many are the butchers. 
If there's anything bad about you, say it yourself. 

tThe sun will go down all by himself, without your ass 
(race. 
Rather eat onions and sit in the shadow, and do not eat 
geese and poultry if it makes ihy heart sad within thee. 
I i i 
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A small coin in a. big jar makes a great noise. 
Even when the gates of prayer are shut in heaven, those 
of tears are open, 

Bless'd teats of soul-felt penitence 
Iti whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sen.se 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

Moore. Paradise and t/ts Peri, 

Hebrew Names. 

With regard to Hebrew names, I have not been rigor- 
ously exact in spelling them in their original forms, because 
the Jews themselves have departed from that principle in 
their ordinary practice. But it may be remarked that in a 
translation of the OM Testament Scriptures, that principle 
should never be given up. It is a subject of regret that in 
our English translation, the proper names have been so 
defectively represented. 

The patriarchs, prophets, saints, and kings, who once 
bore them, would scarcely recognise their own names in 
the way we pronounce them; for example— Moses for 
Mosheh, Enoch for Chanok, Solomon for Shelomo, Re- 
becca for Rivkah, Nehemiah for Nechem'ya, Ezekiel for 
Jechezekel, Isaiah for Yeshayah. It is true some of these 
metamorphoses are countenanced by the Septuagint, and 
even by the practice of the New Testament writers who 
referred to it ; but in making a professed literal translation 
of the Old Testament from the Hebrew documents, I 
submit that our translators were bound to follow the Hebrew 
orthoepy. What right have we to alter them ? — Dr. Ethe- 
RIDGE. Jerusalem and Tiberias, vii. 

The learned doctor seems to forget that in the Greek 
language (the medium of the current translation) there 
exists no sound equisonant with out t? s/i t^see " '3cSq\h^s.'&i5? 
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^^M in English sounds for n and V- This has been the probable 
^^P cause of the incongruity of which Dr. Etheridge com- 
H plain>.-P. A. 

^^M Miraculous Hail. 

^^H 1240. At Crtmome there happened a very heavy storm, 
^^M and on the monastery of Saint Gabriel there fell a piece 
^^P of hail on which was the representation of the cross and 
the image of the Saviour, with these words written in letters 
of gold— " Jesus ofNazaretb, King of the Jews." While 
this piece of hail, returning to its original state, melted into 
water, the monks of the above monastery washed with this 
water the eyes of a certain one of their brethren (dont h 
vue s'&laircit aussitot), who immediately recovered his 
sight. — GuizoT. Collect, dez Memoires, tome xiii., p. 149. 

HEADtNGS OF THE PSALMS. 

All the Psalms, with the exception of 34, have titles 
which either designate the authors, or the subject, or 
the historical connection with it, or the style of the 
poetry, or of the music. The genuineness of these tides 
is a matter of doubt. By many they are all uncondi- 
tionally rejected, by others in part. The Talmud calls 
those without heading orphan psalms, RDin' tniDtO. Ai'oda 
Zora, 64, c. z. — De Wette. Commentar Uber die Psalmen. 

The Last Jewish Revolt. 
What really placed arms in the hands of the Israelites was 
the horror occasioned them by the transformation of Jeru- 
salem, or, in other words, the progress of the building of 
^lia Capitolina. The contemplation of a pagan tower 
rising on the ruins of the Holy City, of the site of the 
Temple profaned, of pagan sacrifices, of theatres built with 
the very stones of the venerated edifice, of strangers dwel- 
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ling in the city that God had given to the Jews, all this 
seemed to them the very climax of sacrilege and defiance. 

Far from wishing to return to this new and profaned 
Jerusalem, they shunned it as an abomination. The south 
of Judea, on the contrary, was more than ever Jewish land. 
There, a number of large villages had grown up, all capable 
of defending themselves, thanks to the arrangement of the 
houses, which were crowded by a compact mass on th6 
summits of the hills. Belher had become for the Israelites 
of these districts a second Holy City, an equivalent for Sion. 
The fanatical population procured themselves arms by a 
singular stratagem. They were bound to furnish the 
Romans with a certain quantity of warlike weapons ; these 
they made badly, so as to ensure iheir being rejected, and 
the condemned arms remained at their own disposal. In 
default of visible fortifications, they constructed immense 
subterranean works, and the defences of Bether were com- 
pleted by advanced works in small stones. 

The Jews left in Egypt and Libya, hastened thither to 
swell the mass of the rebels, — Ernest Renan. Contemfi. 
Jiev., Jaly, 1879, p. 597. 

The ^VAR. 
The war* was long and terrible. It lasted over two 
years, and tlie best generals seem to have been worn out 
by it. Turnus Rufus, finding himself outnumbered, asked 
for help. His colleague, Publicius Marcellus, legate of 
Syria, joined him in all haste, but both were baffled. In 
order to crush the insurrection, it was necessary to summon 
from his command in Britain the first captain of the day, 
Sextus Julius Severus. The rebels never showed them- 
selves in the open plain, but they were masters of the 

• Called in the Talmud "The \Vm rf ■E.x.\.eTTi\\\\ii\iKi." 
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heights, where they raised fortifications, hollowing out 
between these crenelated villages of theirs covered ways 
and subterranean communications, lighted from above by 
openings admitting the air. These secret tunnels served 
them as places of refuge when driven back, and enabled 
them to go and defend another position. Poor race ! 
Chased from its own soil, it -would fain sink into the bowels 
of the earth rather than quit it, or suffer it to be profaned. 

This mole-like warfare was a very bloody one, Jewish, 
fanaticism equalled in intensity its outbreak in 70. Julius 
Severus never ventured to come to an engagement with 
his foes; seeing their numbers and their despair, he feared 
to expose the heavy Roman masses to the dangers of a war 
of barricades and fonified mounds. He attacked the rebels 
separately, and thanks to the numbers of his soldiers, and the 
skill of his heutenants, he almost always succeeded in 
hemming them in their trenches and starving them. — f^/i, 
p. 601. 

The Defeat. 

Rome, as always, ended by overcoming. Each centre of 
resistance fell in turn. Fifiy of the improvised fortresses 
that the rebels had built for themselves, and nine hundred 
and fifty-five villages were taken and destroyed. Beth 
Rimmon, on the frontiers of Idumea, retained the memory 
of a fearful slaughter of fugitives. The siege of Bether 
was particularly long and difficult; the last extremities of 
hunger and thirst were there endured. Bar Coziba* 

■ Bnr Coiiba, or Bar-Koltaba (" the son of a star," see Numbers 
xxiv. 17) ILe self-declared Messiah, was, sin guiarly enough, actnqw- 
ledged by Rabbi Akiba, who in fact went sa far &3 to hold his stirrup 
when he mounted his war-hoise to inasgurale bis reign as Messiah. 
After his bilure he was callui son of a lie SZ'fiS "Q instead ot 
K^'I? "^3 3^ previously. 
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perished there, but nothing is known of the circumstancea 
of his death. The massacre was horrible. One hundred 
and eighty thousand Jews were killed in the several 
encounters. As to the number that perished by hunger, 
fire, and disease, it is incalculable. Women and children 
were slaughtered in cold blood. Judea literally became a 
desert ; wolves and hyenas entered its dwelhngs howling. 
Many of the towns of the Darom were ruined for ever, and 
the desolate aspect that the country presents at this day is 
the living witness of a catastrophe that took place seventeen 
and a- half centuries ago. — Ibid., p. 6oz. 

The Israelites of Malabar. 

The progress of geography and of navigation have spread 
great light on particulars of nations, and the more these 
new discoveries are increased, the more they have com- 
bined the links which should unite all mankind. By means 
of these discoveries the Israelites of Europe have had the 
satisfection of knowing the existence and origin of those of 
their brethren who have established themselves on the 
coast of Malabar. 

The iirst notice concerning them reached Europe about 
the end of the seventeenth century, as detailed by Moses 
Pereyra de Paiva,* of Amsterdam. This Israelite, having 
undertaken a voyage to the East Indies, arrived at Cochin, 
November 21, 1686, where he was well received by his 
brethren. He sent this relation to Amsterdam, where it 
was printed in Portuguese. In this he treats of the origin 
of the Jewish families residing on the coast of Malabar, 
whose number he names as 460. He recites also a diploma 
said to have been given to them by Scharam Perumal, an 

* "Noticiss dos Judeos de Cochin," mandadas, por Mosteh Fctcyik 
dc Paiva, Amaterdam, 5447 (1696). 
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Indian Prince, which was signed by seven rajahs, and 
which differs but little from the translation given by 
Buchanan.* 

Pereyra relates the particulars of the emigration of the 
Israelites of Cochin from the Holy Land, until the arrival 
of the Portuguese, and of the loss of Cranganor, and other 
details. His account ends with a recital of the questions 
he put to his brethren at Cochin, and of their replies, 
respecting their ceremonies and religious practices, which 
he found to be entirely in accordance with those of the 
European Jews. The celebrated Orientalist, Baron Syl- 
vestre de Sacy, after diligent research, remarks in No. 17 
of the " Annals of Voyages," by Malte-Bnin, " Several 
writers have treated of the Jews settled on the coast of 
Malabar, at Cranganor and Cochin, who are distinguished 
as White Jews and Black Jews. The Jews who inhabit 
these places descend from families who have settled there 
at epochs more or less remote : the black Jews seem to owe 
their origin to black slaves -who were converted to Judaism 
by their masters, the white Jews." ' 

The limits of this publication forbidding further details, 
the reader is referred to "L'Israelite Fran9ais,"tomeL, p. 14 
— 37. Among references therein cited, he will find, "The 
Relation of Pereyra ;" " The History of the Works of the 
Learned," March, 1699; Hamilton's "East India Gazeteer," 
London, 1815; Anquetil, "Zend Avezta," tome i., p. 119, 
etc.; "Annual Register," 1S08, pp. 31 and 234, 235; 
Buchanan (already noticed) ; " Eichhom AUgem. Bibl,," 
tome ii., p. 567. 

A letter from Ezekiel Rachby, of Cochin, to M. Tobie 
Boaz, at the Hague, 25th Tishrij 5328, corresponding with 
September 6, 1767, may be found containing full details, 
I — 28, of " L'lsraehte," It is very interesting. The 
Buchanan's " Christian Researches in Asia," Landon, 1S14J 
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subject of the Jewish community in the far-off East has 
received some notice from the Jewish press, etc., but its 
further development is well worthy the attention of philan- 
thropists among ourselves. — Condensed and Compiled. 

Jews in Holland. 
When we contemplate the history of the vicissitudes 
which the Israelites have experienced since the period of 
their dispersion, we cannot fail to notice and admire the 
noble and generous conduct which the Dutch pursued 
towards them. During more than three centuries the 
Hebrews received in Holland the benefit of hospitality. 
The wisdom of the Government, and the amenity of the 
inhabitants, banished from their hearts mistrust and fear ; 
and whilst in every country in Europe fanaticism and 
cupidity provoked agamst these scattered remnants of the 
tribes of Israel, despair, exile, and death, Holland presented 
the touching spectacle of perfect toleration. This benefit 
was not without its results. The Israelites, whotn oppres- 
sion had for a long time debarred from the practice of agri- 
culture and mechanical employments, carried to that country 
not only their treasures but also their active commercial 
industry. Public schools and synagogues rose up in the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom. A superb synagogue (see page 
169), a monument of their piety and gratitude, was conse- 
crated in the year 1674 at Amsterdam, and the Christian 
poet Burlieus refers to this inauguration in a congratulatory 
poem wherein he says that the terrors of fire, of imprison- 
ment, and of exile have pursued the race; that they had 
been repulsed from the banks of the Seine and the Tagus ; 
but that more wise Amsterdam had seen with pride their 
temple arise in glory ; that at the sound of this gladsome 
reception, Zion had exclaimed, "This is the people of 
God ! this is the Holy City." 
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^^^M Since that time things have changed for the better nith 

^^^1 the Israelites. Froscriplions have ceased. The coasts of 

^^H the Tagus have become approachable by them ; the sraihng 

^^H districts watered by the Seine offer them a welcome recep- 

^^^B tion ; but Holland does not the leas preserve the honour 

^^B of having sheltered them when elsewhere they were repulsed 

^^^1 on all sides. The liberty which they enjoyed in that hos- 

^^^P pitable land attracted many distinguished scholars, among 

^^" whom may be remarked the celebrated rabbi Menasseh. 

J, Athias received from the States General a chain of gold 

and a medal for his editorship of a Hebrew Bible, much 

valued even now-a-days. The Stadtholder himself. Prince 

of Orange, gave the Israelites of Amsterdam a signal mark 

of goodwill in the answer he made respecting their brethren 

I at Curasao. 
This tolerance became a great spur to the Jews. Hany 
of them became distinguished in various professions, some 
filled the academical chairs, and, as perfect protection was 
granted to all religious classes, the Israelites did not fail to 
avail themselves of all social advantages. The only draw- 
back they had to encounter was the use of a sort of bastard 
German mixed with many Jiidisch phrases, but this has 
since been in a great measure discontinued, and pure 
Dutch or Hebrew is now the universal medium of commu- 
nication or instruction. 
The rights of citizenship were not limited to those in the 
Low Countries ; the same advantages 'were granted to 
Surinam, Berbice, Demerara, etc., wheresoever the Dutch 
liad dominion. There progressed among them not only 
profitable handicrafts, such as watchmaking, jewellery, etc., 

I but also agriculture, for they cultivated many kinds of dye- 
woods, and their coffee was pronounced equal to that of 
Moka, of which, indeed, it was the original. The forests 
which some possessed were of considerable benefit. 
^ t 
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deed, all were animated with the same spirit, and Justified 
by their conduct and intelligence the libera! protection 
which they and their ancestors had received. — Compiled 
from ElsrakliU Fran^aise, 1817. 

Patriotism. 
Without travelling back to remote periods of history, 
ample testimony might be furnished of the local patriotism 
of the Jews where their feelings are consulted, or their 
interests incorporated with those of the country, in a refer- 
ence to the military enrolments in France and Germany, 
and perhaps with better effect to the War of Independence in 
Poland. From these it would appear that time has neither 
damped their courage nor destroyed their vigour, that the 
sword may be wielded by as firm a hand, and as resistless 
a force, when the sympathy of the Jew flows in the same 
channel with that of the Christian, and that the most 
ennobling feelings now, as of yore, have been sanctified at 
the shrine of national and domestic independence. — An 
Appeal to the Public by a Christian, 1834. 

The Masorah. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, and the consequent 
dispersion of the Jews into various countries of the Roman 
empire, some of those who were settled in the East applied 
themselves to the cultivation of literature, and opened 
various schools, in which they taught the Scriptures. One 
of the most distinguished of these academies was that 
established at Tiberias in Palestine, which Jerome men- 
tions as existing in the fifth century. The doctors of this 
school, from the sixth century, were accustomed to collect 
all the scattered critical and grannmatical observations they 
could obtain, which appeared likely to to'Kaftiii'i.ft \swia4a 
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fixing both Ihe reading and the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. This collection they called nilDD, that is, tradition, 
because it consisted of remarks they had received from 
others. The Masoretic notes and criticisms comprise cor- 
rections of the text, and observations on it, and relate to 
the books, verses, words, letters, vowel-points, and accents. 
The Masofites, as the inventors of this system were called, 
were the first who distinguished the books and sections of 
books into verses. They adopted and enlarged the critical 
remarks contained in the Talmud, and introduced conjec- 
tures ini3D of their own, explanatory, grammatical, and 
orthographical. We find also in the Masorah D'lBlD [Ip'ri 
corrections of the scribes, referring to sixteen places in 
which corrections were made. The Masorites, moreover, 
marked the number of all the verses of each book and 
section, and placed the amount at the end of each in 
numeral letters, or in some symbolical word formed out of 
them, and they also marked the middle word of each book. 
Further, they noticed the verses in which something was 
supposed to be foi^otten, the words which they believed to 
be changed, the letters which they deemed to be superfluous, 
the repetitions of the same verses, the different readings of 
the words which are redundant or defective, the number of 
times that the same word is found at the beginning, middle, 
or end of a verse, the different significations of the same 
word, what letters are pronounced, and what are inverted, 
together with what hang perpendicularly, and they took the 
number of each; for the Jews cherish the sacred books 
with such reverence, that they made a scruple of changing 
the situation of a letter which is evidently misplaced, sup- 
posing that some mystery has occasioned it. — T. H. Horne. 
Inirod. to Crilidsm of l/ie Old Testament, ed. i860, p. 24. 
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Letters in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The Masorites also reckoned which is the middle letter 
of the Pentateuch, which is the middle clause in each 
book, and how many times each letter of the alphabet 
occurs in all the Hebrew Scriptures. The following table 
from Fuerst and from Bishop Walton, will give an idea of 
their laborious minuteness in these researches : — 



42,377 
38,ai8 
39.537 
32.530 

47.754 
76,922 

22,867 
Z3.4+7 
11,052 



24,973 ■ 



16,950 ... 
4,872 ... 



59.343 ■■■ 



41.517 
5!',8os 

The total number of letters is thus 3t5,28o. But, as 
Bishop Walton observes, this calculation is evidently not 
strictly to be depended on, though no doubt It is sufficient 
to give an approximate notion of the subject. 

This calculation, first printed by Elias Levita 'TJaE'K irT^K 
in his compendium, was originally made by R. Saadi Gaon, 
who, as an assistance to the memory, composed also a poem, 
the initial letters of whose words will coincide with the 
numerical value of each letter itself. As he humbly ex- 
presses — 

niKi niK ?3 po r\sr? 
niKso: upon ^32 ilt'k 
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Or, as we might paraphrase it, 



To know how oft each sign is found, 
WTiich ble5l in ttoly Writ abound, 
This song will show in sense and sound. 



1 



He has accordingly arranged most ingeniously some 
Hebrew verses, which both in the numerical value of the 
letters, and afterwards by words, express the amount of each 
component letter. One example must suffice. Of course 
the Hebrew scholar knows that every letter is a numeral, 
thus — 

42,377 = tjpj ,ijj; myg, ,j,3a ^^b ^nN 
: '33 1643 minn narSi '331? l!?!? hnpn 
ijn c'PiDp n^iii D'DDi nfr Die c'pifi POT l'3^^ ipf^a ippr is 
: PDPn rj2 'J3 D'E35 PDrp D'7i™ rcnr D'l'fi cis 

The second line, besides helping to the rhyme of the 
first, is a reference to selected scriptural passages succeeding, 
in which, by adding together the words expressing number, 
the same result as in line 1 is produced, thus ni3l P318, 
40,000; Ctbti, 3,000 ; niKD E'?E', 300 J D'E'E', 60; D'3E?, 2; 
nctsn, three times repeated, 15 ; total, 42,377 ; and so 
with every letter of the alphabet. 

When we state that this chronographical arrangement is 
adopted with a/l the letters of the alphabet, and think of 
the immense time it must have taken the rabbi to perfect it 
(while admiring his patient perseverance), one cannot help 
thinking that his acknowledged talent might perhaps have 
been more profitably employed. 



r THE Masorah. 
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It must, however, be observed that whilst there is much 
n the Masorah that can be regarded in no other light 
than as laborious trifling, it is far from deserving the scorn 
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which has sometimes been poured upon it. There can he 
no doubt that it preserves to us much valuable traditional 
information concerning the constitution and the meaning of 
the sacred text. It is a source whence materials for a 
critical revision of the Old Testament can now alone be 
derived. — Kitto. Encydop. ofBibl. Literature; Alexander's 
ed., vol. iii. 

The Masorah was originally preserved in distinct books 
by itself. Afterwards parts of it were transferred to the 
margins of the Bible, as may be found in the present 
Hebrew editions at the side or foot of the page. There is, 
however, a distinction; the npna mioo, or Masorah Magna, 
comprehends the entire body of critical notations, but a 
more curt and abridged form is generally adopted in printed 
Hebrew Scripture, and this is denominated nJop miDO 
Masorah Parva. 

The principal writers on this subject have been Elias 
Levita, who is said to have spent twenty years in the study 
of it, his great work miDon miDa was printed at Venice, 
1538, there is a German version of this by Semler, 1730. 
(There were, of course, many previous MSS., few, if any, of 
which remain.) R. Jacob ben Chajim, who with immense 
labour prepared and arranged the Masoretic notation for 
the " Bomberg Rabbinical Bible," Venice, 1526; Euxtorf's 
"Tiberias," Basil, 1620; Bishop Walton, and numerous 
others for which I refer the enquiring student to "Fuerstius 
Veteris Testament! ConcordantiEe," page 1383, as also his 
own remarks, 1382—87; Kitio, p. 104; Smith, "Diet, of 
the Bible," p. 600—603 ; Stein Schneider, Wolf, Bartolocci, 
the Hebrew Catalogue at the British Museum, etc., etc — 
Compiled. 

"God Save the King." 
It is so inserted in the English Bible, as (n;i;\K\\.'n.'j,"-a 
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original of the following Scripture passages : — 1 Samuel x. 
24; 2 Samuel xvi. 16; 2 Kings xi. 12, and 2 Chron. xxiii. 
II, and the use of it is said to have originated our pecu- 
liar expression of loyalty. Those who will take the trouble 
to look to the Bible vrill find the Hebrew in all these 
texts to be, "pon 'IT, as is correctly translated in Greek, 
fijrur V jiatrikcuQ, in Latin, Vivat Rex, in French, Vive le Roi, 
and might be given in English by Long live the King 
May the King live {for evei) ! 



■^^ 



Killing no Murder. 

Switzerland. Lately the public executioner posifivel 
fused to cany out the last sentence of the law, on a Chris- 
tian, who had murdered a Jew, as he did not consider that 
a. crime worthy of death. 

My authority for this is The Jewish Record, August 21, 
1 858. 

nonn nrp 

Galignani's Messenger has the following in reference to 
this event : — Wednesday being the 26th day of the Hebrew 
month Nissan, the year 5629, from the creation of the 
world, the Jews celebrated the Kidoush hakamma, or bene- 
diction of the sun, which takes place every twenty-eight 
years. It is known that as the Jewish years are lunar, the 
people of that nation celebrate the neomenia, or renewal 
of the moon, which is always the commencement of their 
month. According to a calculation of their rabbis, the 
heavenly bodies, after their movements during the twenty- 
eight years, resume in respect to each other the idenrical 
position that they occupied on the first day of their crea- 
tion, which, according to the Bible, was the fourth day of 
the week. At the end of twenty-eight years a new solar 
cycle commences, and alwa.ys on a Wednesday, 
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Sir Sampson Gideon. 

Sampson Gideon, the great Jew broker, as he was called 
in the City, and the founder of the house of Eardley, as 
he is known to genealogists, died in 1762. This name, as 
the great financial friend of Sir Robert Walpole, the oracle 
of Change Alley, and the detennined opponent of Sir John 
Barnard, was as familiar to city circles in the last century, 
as the names of Rothschild and Goldsmid are at present. 

He was the solitary exception of the elevation of one of 
the tribe of Judah to the honours of the British peerage. 
The family name of Gideon was discreetly laid aside by the 
first baron, and that of Eardley assumed, the then Sir 
Sampson having married a daughter of Sir John Eardley 
Wilmot, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who de- 
scended in the female line from the ancient family of Eard- 
ley. He was a shrewd sarcastic man, possessing a rich 
vein of humour. He was wont to say, " Never grant 
annuities to old women ; they wither, but they never die ; " 
and if the proposing annuitant coughed with a violent 
asthmatic spasm, Gideon would call out, " Aye, aye, you 
may cough ; but it shan't save j'ou six months' purchase." 
In one of his dealings with Mr. Snow, the banker, the 
latter lent Sir Sampson ;^2o,ooo. Shortly after, the " forty- 
five" trouble broke out; the success of the Pretender 
seemed certain, and Mr. Snow, alarmed for his property, 
wrote a piteous episde to the borrower. " A run upon his 
house," "a bankruptcy," were the least the banker's imagi- 
nation pictured, and the whole concluded with an earnest 
request for his money. Gideon went to the bank, sent for 
a phial of hartshorn, rolled the phia! in the notes, and thus 
grotesquely Mr. Snow received the money which he had 
lent. The greatest hit Gideon ever made, was when the 
rebel army approached London, when tl\& Vm^'s^'aV^^^'^^ 
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^^1 ling, when the Prime Minister w^ undeterrained, and 
^^P stocks were sold at any price. Unhesitatingly he went to 
^™ Jonathan's, bought all in the market, advanced every 
guinea he possessed, pledged his name and reputation for 
more, and held as much as the remainder of the members 
did together. When the Pretender retreated, and stocks 
rose the shrewd Hebrew experienced the advantage of his 
foresight. " Gideon is dead," writes one of his contem- 
poraries (1762); "worth noore than the whole land of 
Canaan. He has left the reversion of all his milk and 
honey, after his son and daughter, to the children of the 
Duke of Devonshire, without insisting on the duke's taking 
his name or being circumcised." That he was a man of 
liberal views, may be gathered from his annual donation to 
the "Sons of the Clergy," from his legacy of -£2,000 to 

I the same charity, and of ;^i,ooo to the London Hospital. 
He died in the faith of his fathers, leaving j£,\.,aoo to the 
Jewish Synagogue, on condition of being interred in the 
burial-place of the chosen people, — Francis. Chronicla oj 
the Siock Exchange. 
; 



Classical Allusions. 
{Continued from page 241.) 
"L'Etude Critique sur les rapports supposes entre S^nfeqn^ 



I 



et Saint Paul," par Charles Aubertin (Paris, 1857), cites 
some of the foregoing quotations, as also some others. 
This book also contains, mter alia, instructive passages : 
"Des synagoges et des proselytes," pp. 77 — 89; "Saint 
Paul parmi les Juifs et parmi les paiens," 89 — 105, also 
; " Des Juifs de Rome," 131 — 136, also 94 — g6. 
The numerous notes will be found very interesting. 

Numerous other works on this subject might be men- 
tioned; but the list here will conclude with "Notices ^^^ 
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the Jews and their Country by the Classic Writers of 
Antiquity," by John Gill, second edition, 1872, which is a 
resume to which as a guide and indication I refer my 
readers who may wish to investigate ; and to them also I 
recommend the notes, original and select, which, with the 
original and translation of passages in question, I myself 
contributed, in r86g, to the/eieris/i Jiecord, in various papers 
from April 9 to September 17. — P. A. 

Fourfold Sense of the Law. 

This fourfold sense is gradually disclosed to the initiated 
in the mysteries of the Kabbalah by the application of 
definite hermeneutical rules, which chiefly affect the letters 
composing the words. The most promiaent of these canons 
are — 

I. Every letter of a word is reduced to its numerical 
value, and the word is explained by another word of the- 
same quantity. Thus, from the words DWN HB^r ,13ni 
I'^Jl Cnw " Lo ! three men stood by him " (Gen. xviii. a), 
it is deduced that these three angels were Michael, Gabriel, 
and Raphael, because TVlh^ nam " and lo I three " (men) 
and ^NSll ^Knaj ^W'D l^K, these are Michael, Gabriel, 
and Raphael, are of the same numerical value, as will be 
seen from the following reduction by addition of both J 
these phrases : nB^f nam amounting to yor, and the other I 
phrase numerically to the same amount. n 

This rule is called Kn!:D]=K'omj, which is a metathesis 
of the Greek word ypajijuia or yita/iimrtla, in the sense of 
numbers as represented by letters. 

3. Every letter of a word is taken as an initial, or 
abbreviation of a word. Thus, every letter of the word 
n'ti't(l3, the first word in Genesis, is made the initial of 
a word, and we read n-iin ^snt:'' l'?sp"E' U''T\S^™r\Tf'a«rv-i, 
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In the beginning God saw that Israel would accept the law." 
This rule is denominated lip'TD13=w/an«H, from Notarius, 
a short-hand writer, one who among the Romans belonged 
to thai class of writers who abbreviated and used single 
letters to signify whole words. 

3, The initial and final letters of certain words are respec- 
tively formed into several other words. Thus from the be- 
ginnings and ends of the words HO'DBTI V7 n^V '0. 
"Who shall go up for us to heaven?" (Deut wcx. 12) are ob- 
tained ; n'?*^, circumcision, and 11171', Jehovah ; and it is 
hence inferred that God ordered circumcision as the way to 
heaven. 

4. Two words occurring in the same verse are joined to- 
gether and made into one, thus 'O, "who,"and7l^K, "these" 
are made into D'n?K by transposing the ' and 13. A profound 
mystery and the true import of these words in Isaiah xL 25, 
26, is asserted to have been imparted by revelation to R. 
Simon ben Jochai, who was a great master in Kabbalistic 
dogmas. There is also another way of reading passages 
which are supposed to have some recondite meaning. This 
method causes the words to be arranged in a sort of diagram 
something like a cryptographical scale, in which the words 
arc to read from right to left, from left to right, horizontally, 
perpendicularly, angularly, boustrophedonajly,* circumlo- 
cutorally, till some hidden and estoric sense is squeezed out 
to form the essence of the Kabbalah. Trivial and per- 
plexing as the study of this theosophy must seem to many, 
yet it has had at all times, and doubtless has yet, its earnest 
votaries. " The Literature of the Kabbalists," says Dr. 
Etheridge, " is a subject which would require a treatise by 
itself. Of the authors in this department their name is 
legion," 

* /JDUOTpi^iroE, tbe stepping of an ox at the plough ; forwnrdi and 
back agaiii. 
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Luzzato and Gabirol employed this science in their 
poetry. The best modem books on the subject are: 
" Syst&me de la Kabbale, on la Philosophic Religieuse dea 
Juifs;" the German transladon by Jebnck, „3>ie JtafcSala, ober 
bit SReligtime-p^ilofopSie ber ■Sebraer." 2. Beer, Peter, „®e' 
ftfci^te u, f. TO, fcet 3iib«ii unb b(t @t^eiiiile^t(, obev JtaSbola." 
3. HalJenberg, „3Me ©(^imlftjre bnr 3iiBtn." 

Other modern writers may be mentioned who have written 
more or less on this subject. Basnage, in his " Histoire des 
Juifs," has a long dissertation on the subject; Buddei, 
" Introductio ad Historiam Philosophic Hebrseorum ; Wolf, 
in his " Biblioth. Hebne," tome ii. ; Simon, " Histoire Criti- 
que du Vet. Testament," liv. i. More valuable are the pro- 
ductions of Reuchlin ; " De Arte Cabbalistia ; " Pico de 
Mirandula "Conclusiones Cabbalisticas;" and the "Kabbala 
Denudata " of Knorrius, in which a lai^e portion of the 
Zohar is translated, with commentaries, glossaries, and a 
large mass of information. Stein Schneider's "Jewish Liter- 
ature," 104 — 122, and 249^ — 309 is replete with information 
on this subject. Munk, Jostj Graetz, M. H. Landauer, 
may also be referred to with safety, as well as many others 
to whom my limits will not admit further allusion.— Com- 
piled and Condensed. 

Crimes and Punishments of the Twelve Tribes. J 
As an instance of the fraud, falsehood, and folly of those ■ 
who away the minds of the lower classes in Spain, the ^ 
following example is quoted from the " Centinela contra 
Judeos," a work of great popularity, introduced by several 
pages of int]uisitorial phrases. It gives the following 
account of the Crimes and Punishments of the Twelve 
Tribes :— 

The tribe of Judah treacherously delivered Up our Lord, 
and thirty of thcra die by treason evei^ ^eai. TVtte^oii "A 
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^H Reuben seized our Lord in the garden, and therefore the 

^V- curse of barrenness is upon sill they sow or plant, and no 

green thmg can flourish over their graves. The tribe of 

Gad put on the crown of thorns, and on every 25th of 

March, their bodies are covered with blood from deep and 

» painful wounds. Those of Ashur buffeted Jesus, and their 
right hand is always nearly a palm shorter than the left. 
Those of Naphthali jested with Christ about a herd of 
swine, since when, they are all born with tusks like wild 
boars. The tribe of Manasseh cried out, " His blood 
be upon us and upon our children," and at every new mooa 
they are tormented by bloody sores, The tribe of Simeon 
nailed our Lord to the cross, and on the asth of March, 
four deep and dreadful wounds are inflicted on their hands 
and feet. Those of Levi, spat on the Saviour, and the wind 
always blows back their saliva in their faces, so that they 
are habitually covered with filth. The tribe of Issachar 
scourged Christ, and on the 25th of March, blood streams 
forth from their shoulders. The tribe of Zebulon cast lots 
for the gannents, and on the same day the roof of their 
mouth is tortured by deep wounds. The tribe of Joseph 
made the nails for crucifying Jesus, and blunted them to 
increase the sufferings, and therefore their hands and feet are 
covered with gashes and blood. Those of Benjamin gave 
vinegar to Jesus ; they all squint and are palsied, and have 
r mouths filled with littlenauseousworms, which in truth 
(adds our author) is the case with all Jewish women after 
the age of twenty-fivcj becau se it was a woman who entreated 
the tribe of Joseph not to sharpen the nails for the cru- 
cifixion. 

This is a fair specimen of a book of a 



Epochs of Jewish Leaening. 
Dr. Zuni makes seven epochs in the history of J( 
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learning : the first two from Ezra to the establishineiit of 
tlie Sanhedrin, 300 years; the third, 200 years, to the 
destruction of the Temple ; thence to the compilation of 
the Mishna, 150; 250 more to the conclusion of the 
Geraara ; 270 to the renewed activity of the Geonim ; and 
lastly 230 years to rabbis Sheriva and Kalir. 

Considering this period in a more general point of view, 
he distinguishes three great periods : — ist. That of the 
Scribes or Sopherim; znd. The Mishnic and Talmudic 
period ; 3rd. That of the Geonic period. In addition to 
the last books of the Canon, he reckons as the products of 
the first period the sayings of tbe men of the Great Syna- 
gogue, the most ancient of the Jewish prayers, and many 
Hagadahs and interpretations preserved in later compila- 
tions. To the second period he ascribes the most imporr 
tant of the apocryphal books, numerous hagadahs in the 
works of Philo, Josqphus, and the more ancient Baraithas, 
the eldest Targums, the sayings of the heads of the San- 
hedrin, the allegories of the Therapeutse, the elements of the 
Oral I^aw, the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, anij 
fragments of poetry and interpretation preserved in more 
modern books ; the orderings of the prayers and benedic- 
tions, the Mishna and the chief contents of the Tosephtas, 
and the elder Midrashim; the books Juchasin and Megil- 
loth Chasidim, the elder Megilloth Taaneth, Seder Olam, 
the thirty-two Middoth, the forty-nine Middoth, the eldest 
Masorah, and the first attempts at astrology and Cabbala. 
The third great period is subdivided into the sixth and 
seventh epochs. To the former are given the compilatioa 
of the Babylonian Talmud, the Avoth of R. Nathan, the 
further prosecution of the Masorah, the present Targum to 
the Hagiographre, the Palestine Targum, Bcreshith Rabba, 
Midrash Echu, Vayikra Rabba, Pesikta, and portions of 
younger collections, e.^., Midrash Eavhii"!, To ■One, '!,<:^Ts;:in. 
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period belong the greater portion of the late Midraahim, 
and numerous Hagadahs of all classes, the eldest writers of 
Cabbala. The tract Sopherim, the renewed study of the 
Halachah by tlie Gaons, the activity of the Peitanas, dw 
elder order of prayers, the recommencement of scientific 
activity, the oldest commentaries, the perfection and gradual 
introduction of the system of vowels and accents, and the 
completion of our Masorah. Thus, he concludes, the space 
between the conclusion of the Canon and the beginning of 
European Jewish Literature is not a desert wherein the 
appearance of the Talmud, Midrash, Targum, Masoia, 
and Cabbala, rather frighten than guide the wanderer, but 
1 immense course of gradual development, covered with 
imerous works and ruins, the witnesses of ardent pas- 

I sions, conflicting interests, and soul-inspiring thoughts. — 

\ Dr. McCaul. Compiled. 
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The Exchequer of the Jews. 
A considerable revenue was drawn from the Jews byS 
lages, fines relating to law proceedings, amerciaments i 
posed upon them for misdemeanours, and by fines, ransoi 
and confiscations, which they were forced to pay for havi 
the king's benevolence, for protection, license to trade, ( 
The king would tallage the whole community of thei 
pleasure, and make them answer the tallages for 
another, and if they did not keep their days of paynad 
they were charged with great fines or compositions, 
ic Jews fleeced the king's subjects, so the king fleeced 
The receipt or place appointed for the management 
of this revenue was called Scaccarium Judieorum or 
Judaismi ; it was a part or member of the Great Exciiequer, 
and they had there rolls or records, wherein the writs and 
proceedings were entered, and summonses issued out from 
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the Exchequer of the Jews, like those out of the Great 
Exchequer. 

There were certain persons who were assigned to be 
curators of this revenue, usually styled Custodes and 
Justiciarii Judseorum ; in the more ancient times they were 
Christians and Jews appointed to act together ; afterwards 
they were mostly Christians. These justices exercised 
jurisdiction in the affairs of the Jews, viz., in the accounts 
of that revenue, in pleas upon contracts made with Jews, 
in causes touching their lands, tallages, fines, etc. The 
Jewish deeds or charters, like others, were called Chartse 
and Chirographa ; some of them were called Starra (Stars), 
a name of Hebraical origin. 

When the Jews made any charter or contract, one part 
of it was laid up in a public chest, called the Chest of the 
Chirographs, or of the Chirographers ; this part of the Chi- 
rograph was called Pes Chirographi. The Chirographers 
were anciently Christians and Jews acting together, and 
were placed in those towns where there were a considerable 
number of Jews, as at Lincoln, Oxford, London, etc. 
One part of these Chirographs was wont to be placed in 
the chest of the place where it was made, and afterwards 
(in case the king seized the chattels of the Jews as forfeited) 
brought into the Exchequer, and there laid up/?» commotio 
Jiegis. 

Although the Exchequer of the Jews was distinct for 
some purposes, yet both that Exchequer and the acts and 
proceedings of the justices and chirographers were subject 
to the control and authority of the chief jusricier, and the 
treasurer and barons of the Exchequer. About the year 
1290 (18 Edw. I.), the revenue of Judaism ceased, the 
Jews having about that time been expelled out of England. — 
F. S, Thomas. The Ancient Exchequtr of England. 
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Jewish Era and Calendar. 

The Jews usuaJly employed the era of the Seleucidffi untS 
the fifteenth century, when a new method of computing 
was adopted. They date from the Creation, which they 
consider to have been 3760 years and three months before 
the commencement of our era. To reduce Jewish time to 
ours, subtract 3761. • The Jewish year consists of either 
twelve or thirteen months, of twenty-nine or thirty days; 
the civil year commencing with the month Tishri, imme- 
diately after the new moon following the autumnal equinox; 
the ecclesiastical year begins with Nisan. — Ha^xn's Book tf 
Dates. 

The Psalms. 

The number of Hebrew radical words is 1867 ; of these, 
1184 occur in the Psalms. It follows, then, that a thorough 
knowledge of this book veiy nearly amounts to a thorough 
knowledge of the language. The word Selah (n?D) occuiB 
seventy-one times in the Psalms and three times in chapter 
iii. of Habbakuk, being die only times it is met with in the 
Bible. — Compiled. 

SvNAGOGUE AT ALEXANDRIA. 

The Great Synagogue, or Temple, at Alexandria, was so 
remarkably extensive, that when the precentors pronounced 
the 1313, a flag was raised on the almemmar (reading-desk) 
as a signal to the members of the congregation at the 
fiirther ends of the building, so that they might be prepared 
for that solemn part of the service. 

Hebrew Melodies. 

When Meyerbeer brought out his opera Les Huguenots, 

* Thu£ their present date 5640 woulil imswer to 1879- 
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Jews, well acquainted with Hebrew melodies, discovered 
in the opera reminiscences of a certain solemn synagogal 
chant, which may have lingered in the memory of the great 
composer from his childhood, when his God-fearing parents 
took him to the place of worship. Similar remarks have 
been made respecting Offenbach, whose works contain 
occasional reminders of Polish Jewish airs. 

Jewish Colonies. 

One distinctive trait is noticeable among the Jewish 
people, it is the reconciling with an ardent attachment to 
their native land, a marked tendency to overspread the world 
with colonies. This dispersion, contrary to the spirit of 
the law, was long opposed by the most severe decrees, but 
internal revolutions, the tyranny of foreign conquerors, the 
attractions of more genial climates, caused them gradually 
to forget their ancient maxims, which had fallen into such 
discredit, that at the advent of Christianity, the Jews were 
found located in every place on earth ; the testimony of 
Philo on this head is confirmed by Strabo and by the Acts 
(iL 5). Their colonies in Egypt and Assyria formed 
redoubtable nations ; in Alexandria, two-fifths of the city 
did not suffice them, they covered with a million of men 
the land of the Pharaohs. In the commercial cities of 
Asia Minor they could be numbered by tens of thousands ; 
thence they spread to the Archipelago, then to the conti- 
nent of Greece, Athens, Argos, Corinth. 

They had synagogues in Ethiopia and in Lybia, on the 
borders of the Caspian Sea, and even unto China. The 
Jewish prisoners who followed to Rome ihe army of Pompey 
and that of Gabinus, when freed, inhabited one of the lower 
quarters of the city near to the Tiber. It is probable that 
Israelitish commerce explored Gaul arvd S^smv-, M.Vi^^-'^t 
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see two sons of Herod exiled by Augustus to the banks of 
the Rhone. In spite of tlieir expatriation, all the dis- 
persed members of Hebrew society were attached by dose 
bonds to Palestine ; national unity was upheld by principles 
and by hope. Every year, at the great holidays, Jerusalem 
was filled with pilgrims, flocking from alien lands to the 
Holy Mount ; their offerings formed the revenue of the 
Temple, and those children which its bosom had not 
Dourished. yet recognised it as their mother. 

A distinction, however, did not fail to appear between 
the resident Jews of Palestine and the Jews of the dis- 
persion; the former spoke the Hebrew of the times, and 
the latter the Greek; the one then retained the name of 
Hebrews, and the others styled themselves Hellenists. 
This was but a formal distinction, and did not affect the 
entire resemblance of manners, and the community of sen- 
timents. We must also observe that the greater part of the 
Hellenists were acquainted with Hebrew, as testified by 
Saint Paul. The only privilege which the inhabitants of 
Palestine secured was the legitimate pride which they 
retained of having remained faithful to the Land of Pro- 
mise, to the tombs of their ancestors, to the time-honoured 
sanctuary, and of still living under the shadow of the Temple, 
and so more near to God himself. That, however, did 
not prevent their often associating Greek or Roman names 
with their Hebrew appellations, even as their ancestors had 
occasionally borne Assyrian designations. Day by day 
strange terms, Greek and Latin, became intermixed with 
the language spoken in Jerusalem, and, in fact, the Jewiish 
people, surrounded by the civilisation of the Gentiles, 
received contentedly their rule, their language and their 
riches — but they obstinately rejected all else. — C. Aubertm. 
^eriique ci Saint Paul, 90— 92. 
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The Karaite Jews. 

They are a people honourably known by faithful main- 
tenance of the principle of submission to acknowledged 
authority, and also by firmness in exercising their own 
reason in order to ascertain the sufficiency of that which 
seems to be authoritative. Nothing with them is authorita- 
tive which is not Divine — God only to them is the Fountain 
of authority. They profess willingness to submit to Him, 
and to submit at any cost This is the normal principle of 
Karaism. Submission to human authority in matters of 
faith and religious duty, unless that authority be manifestly 
supported by Divine Revelation, they justly consider no 
better than blind and servile superstition. 

They pay unbounded reverence to the written law of 
God, contained in the Old Testament. They utteriy reject 
what is called the Oral Law, and which is now contained in 
the Talmud. The trans-Caucasian region, where the sons 
of the Reading (Knp) found hospitable treatment among the 
pagan Chozars long before the great Karaite revival of the 
eighth century, now part of the great Russian empire, has 
ever since been a land of refuge to their children. It is 
now chiefly in Russia that their worship flourishes. 

The above two extracts are from the History of the 
Karaite Jews, by W. H. Rule, D.D., 1870, pp. 232. As 
the author observes, " The book now presented to English 
readers is the first volume in our language that has been 
entirely devoted to the history of the Karaite Jews." It is 
an interesting book, and well worth attention; and although 
occasionally with a Christian bias, is replete with informa- 
tion. 

A Jew's Eye. 

"Worth a Jew's eye " is a common 'pTCi\e.T\yi2X e:*.ijtes5tfKv^ 
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and a popular simile for anything valuable, and was familiar 
Ul the time of Shakspeare, see " Merchant of Venice," ii, 5 : 
•'There will come a Christian bye. 
Will be worlh a Jewess' eye." 
That worth was the price which the persecuted Jews paid 
for the immunity from mutilation and death. When our 
rapacious king John extorted an enormous sum from the 
Jew of Bristol by drawing his teeth, the threat of putting 

I out an eye would have the same effect upon other Jews. — 
Notes and Queries, 4th Series, vol, iii., 265. 



The Ten Tribes. 



It is a beautiful circumslance in the symbology of the 
Jewish ritual, where all is symbolic and all is significant, 
where all, in Milton's language, " was meant mysteriously," 
that the ten tribes were not blotted out from the breastplate 
of the High Priest after their revolt ; no, nor after their 
idolatrous lapse, nor after their captivity, nor after thdr 
supposed utter dispersion. Their names still burned on the 
breastplate, though their earthly place knew them no mi 

I —Blackwood's Magazine, vol. xlvii., p. 
; 



Ake there Jews in Cornwall 
(Seepage 212.) 

Having promised some arguments in favour of 
question, they are subjoined : — 

There is hardly a book on Cornish history or antiquities 
in which we are not seriously informed that at some time or 
other the Jews migrated to Cornwall, or worked in Cornish 
mines. Old smelting houses, they tell us, are still called 

Jews' houses" in Cornwall. Marazion, the well-known 
torni opposite St. Michael's Mount, which means the 
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"bitterness of Zion" (tl'smo), is also called "Market Jew." 
So even they are still marked in the Ordnance Maps. 
M, Esquiroz, in his work " Cornwall and its Coasts," 
strongly advocates the affirmative side of the question. 

Should any of my readers be desirous of investigating the 
subject, they will find exhaustive remarks in the various 
notices, to which space will only permit my referring them ; 

1. Max Miiller, in loco, " Chips from a German Workshop," 

vol. iii. 

2. Carew, "Survey of ComwalL." 4to. 

3. Giddy (afterwards Gilbert), " Historical and Topo- 

graphical Survey of the County of Cornwall," 1817-20. 

4. Hals, "The Corapleat History of Cornwall," 1750. 

5. Matthew Paris, Opera, ed. Wats., p. 902, 

6. Reymor's " Fcedera," torn, i., p. 543. 

7. Merivale, H. J., "Historical Sketches," 1865. 

8. Borlase, Dr., " Observations on the Antiquities, &c., of 

the County of Cornwall." Oxford, 1754. 

9. Bannister, Dr., "Journal of the Royal Institution of 

Cornwall," 1867. 

Various Encyclopctdias, Gasetteers, &•<:., Ss'c. 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages. 

Of the theologians who philosophised on the basis of 
human reason, the earliest belonged to the sect of the 
Kareans or Karaites who rejected the Talmud (the sect was 
founded about 761 by Anan ben David). The most notice- 
able among these was David ben Merwan al Mokammez 
(about 900). More worthy of mention is the Rabbinist 
Saadja ben Joseph al Fajjumi (892-942}, the rationalistic 
defender of the Talmud and opponent of the Karaites, who 
undertook to demonstrate the reasonableness of the Mosaic 
and post-Mosaic articles of the Jewish ia.\\.h.. J 
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Solomon Ibn Gebirol, who lived about logo in Spain, is 
the representative of a class of Jewish thinkers who wrote 
under the influence of the Neo-Platonic philosophy. He was 
looked upon by tlie Christian Scholastics as an Arabian 
philosopher, and he was cited by them under the name of 
Avicebron, His doctrines exerted a material influence on 
the later development of the Cabala as contained in the 
Sohar. Near the end of the eleventh century Bahja ben 
Joseph composed an ethical work on the duties of the 
heart, in which more stress was laid on internal morality 
than on mere legality. A direct re-action against philosophy 
was encouraged by the poet Juda-ha-Levi (about 1140), in 
his book called Khosari. In this book the author represents 
first, Greek philosophy, and then Christian and Mahommedan 
theology, as vanquished by the doctrines of Judaism, and 
develops the grounds on which Rabbinic Judaism was 
founded ; he lauds the secret doctrine of 'Crz Jesirah, which 
book he ascribes to the patriarch Abraham. 

A reconciliation of Jewish theology with Aristotelian 
philosophy was attempted about the middle of the twelfth 
century by Abraham ben David, of Toledo ; soon after him 
the solution of the same problem was undertaken with far 
greater success by the most celebrated of the Jewish philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, Moses ben Maimun (Moses 
Maimonides, 1135 — 1204). In his " Guide of the Doubt- 
ing" Maimonides ascribed to Aristotle unconditional 
authority in the essence of sublunary things, but limited it 
in the science of heavenly and divine things by asserting 
the greater authority of revelation. By giving prominence 
to the spiritual and moral ideas of Judaism, he exerted on 
all Jewish theology (even on that of the Karaites) a salutary, 
and, in spite of violent reactions, a permanent influence. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the philosophy 
■ of the Arabian Aristotelians, being proscribed by the Ma- 
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hommedan rulers, found an asylum in Spain and France, 
especially in Provence, their writings being translated from 
Arabic into Hebrew, and in some cases made the subject 
of new commentaries. As a commentator of the Para- 
phrases and Commentaries of Averroes, and also as the 
author of independent works, Levi ben Gerson is especially 
distinguished : his writings fall in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. Through the agency of Jews, Arabic 

^ translations of (genuine and spurious) works of Aristotle 
and Aristotelians were made into Latin. In this way the 
entire of this philosophy was brought to the knowledge 
of the Scholastics, who were thus inspired soon afterward 
to procure for themselves other translations of the works 
of Aristotle, which were founded immediately on the Greek 

. text. — Ueeerweg. ffist. of Philosophy, vol. i., pp. 418, 419. 

Writers on Jewish Philosophy. 

A survey of the entire philosophy of the Jews is given by 
Sal, Munk in his "Melanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe," 
pp. 461-511 ("Esquisse Historique de la Philosophie chez 
les Juifs"). A German translation of this sketch was pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1852. A. Schraiedl has an article on 
the conceptions of substance and accidents in the philo- 
sophy of the Jews in the Middle Ages, in the " Monatsschr., 
fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judenthums," ed. by Frankel, 
Breslau, 1864. Cf J. M. Jost, H. Gratz, and Abr. Geiger, 
in their histories of Judaism, and Julius Fiirst, "Bibliotheca 
Judaica, Bibliographisches Handbuch der gesammelten 
Jiidischen Litteratur," Leipsic, 1849-63, and Steinschneider, 
"Jiidische Litteratur," in "Ersch und Gruber's Encyklo- 
pEdie," Sect, ii., vol. 27. — Ibid. 
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Spinoz.*. 



Baruch Despinoza, born at Amsterdam on the 24th of 
November, 1632, was descended from one of the Jewish 
families who, in order to avoid the persecutions directed 
against them in Spain and Portugal, had emigrated to the 
Netherlands. He received his first training under the 
celebrated Talmudist, Saul Levi Morteira, and became 
acquainted, among other works, with those of Maimonides, 
of whom he had a high opinion, and with cabalistic works, 
of which, however, he speaks rarely and always disparag- 
ingly. On the 6th of August, 1636, he was fully expelled 
from the Jewish communion for his " frightful heresies." 
Before this time he had been instructed in Latin by Franz 
von den Ende, a learned physician of naturalistic sym- 
pathies. From 1650 to :66q or 1661, Spinoza resided in 
the vicinity of Amsterdim, in the family of an Arminian 
friend, being occupied with the study of the Cartesian, and 
the development of his own philosophy. 

He lived next at Rhynsburg, the head quarters of the 
sect of CoUegiants ; then from 1664 to i66g at Voorbuig, , 
near the Hague ; then at the Hague, and afterwards, from 
1671 till his death, which occurred on the aist of February, 
1677, with Van der Spyck, the painter. 

Those who would wish to study the peculiar doctrines of 
Spinoza will find elaborate details in Ueberweg, Ifist. of 
Philosophy, transl. by G. S. Morris and Noah Porter, voL ii., 

FP- 55-79. H 

Evidences of Revealed Religion. ^H 

All other nations that have been conquered have been 
absorbed in the nations that conquered them, or they have 
swallowed up their conquerors. The Normans have be- 
I come Frenchmen, the French in England have becoi 
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Britons, the Tartars have become Chinese, Greece was lost 
in the Roman name, and now the Roman name is oblite- 
rated by the Gauls, the Franks, the Germans ; and the 
nations of the East are lost among the barbarous people 
whom they civilized and polished ; while the degraded in- 
habitants of Judea, though dispersed among all nations, 
thus still continue a distinct people, governed by their own 
laws, and subject to their own religion. I call upon the 
Deist to show me any other people, from the beginning of 
the world to the present day, who, under such circumstances, 
have not been wholly extirpated or absorbed in the general 
mass of the people by vthom they were conquered or among 
whom they lived ; and if he cannot do this, I ask him to 
produce an adequate cause for this fact, for this exception 
to a universal consequence — this fact which seems so much 
like a miracle, and out of the general order of nature, and 
which contradicts the general tenor of history and expe- 
rience. The Jews say it is the hand of God. Here, then, 
is a sufficient cause to account for the effect — a cause not 
only adequate, but, I am bold to say, the only adequate 
cause that is capable of accounting for such an extraordinary 
state of things. But the Jews not only say that it is God 
that has done this, but that he foretold it by his servant 
Moses, four thousand years ago. And they say, with great 
propriety, that circumstances so extraordinary could only 
have been known to a certainty by Him who governs all 
things, and who can bring to pass whatever He foretells. — 
Christophilus (?) Evidences of Revealed Religion, 1814. 

Jews in Portugal. 

I recollect my astonishment, on looking over the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Lisbon, of modern date, to find a 
considerable portion occupied by subjects o? ■^e.-«\^ 'i.xM.&.- 
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^■bm, and on Jewish writers in the first age of tlie Portuguese 
^Hvionarchy, to the seventeenth century. ITie memoirs of no 
^"Other national academy display this recondite knowledge 
and this great delight in Jewish authors. The philosophical 
physician of the embassy enlightened me ; he assured me 
that the tenderness for the religion of their fathers was exces- 
sive, and that many public characters, in the agony of theii 
religious consciences, had often flown to the synagogues of 
England and Holland, It was this feeling which, notwith- 
standing their Autos ,da Fe, the government itself could no 
longer disguise. Several edicts are now before me, the last 
issued in 1773. Here is formally abolished the odious 
distinction of Christianas Novos and C/irislianos Viclkos, — 
new and old Christians, which had so long tormented the 
ha!f-Judaized Portuguese. It even allows the children of 
Moses to hold their festivals ; it prohibits the compulsion 
of baptism, it relieves them from any tribute or tax hitherto 
levied on Jews, and it makes honourable mention, by 
name, of certain officers of state who were Jews, yet had 
been prime ministers and treasurers; and finally, it de- 
clares that "the blood of the Hebrews is the blood of 
our apostles, our deans, our presbyters, and our bishops." 
All this may be confirmed by a recent casual observation 
of Madame Junot, the Duchess of Abrantes. " The Portu- 
guese nation," she writes, "though three parts Jewish, are 
extremely tenacious of admitting amongst them any persons 
who do not bring good proofs of the purity of their blood." 
^H — I. D'IsRAELi. Genius of /udaism, pp. 242^5. h 

^^P It was this race which formed the first general settlement 
^Kttf Jews in England — Spanish and Portuguese fugitives from 
^BUie infernal fires of the Auto da F^, and the living graves 



Portuguese Jews in England. 



irom 
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the Inquisitioa Ships freighted with Jewish families and 
Jewish property, landed on the shores of Holland and 
England. Many escaped without any preparation to save 
their lives by a day. They were composed of all ranks ; 
noblemen, officers, learned physicians, and opulent mer- 
chants; many conveyed great wealth, and there were 
individuals who maintained in England a ducal establish- 
ment. The first names of the Portuguese nation may stUl 
be traced in their present descendants, who occupy very 
different situations. The Villa Reals, the Alvarez, the 
Francos, the Mendez, the Rebellos, the De Silvas, the 
Garcias, the D'Aguilars, the Souzas, the De Castros, the 
Salvadors, and a long list, betray their Lusitanian lineage. 

These distinguished persons foi; many years constituted 
what is caUed the community of Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews of London. The nobler families who brought wealth 
assumed their rank in society; the mercantile classes 
opened new sources of commerce, and unquestionably the 
Lisbon trade must have flourished. Their origin here is 
still attested by the circumstance that their translated 
prayers and their Bible are in Spanish, and all their bye- 
laws and judicial and other civil documents, are still issued 
in the Portuguese language. 

Many of their physicians obtained great practice in 
England and in Holland. In the science of medicine the 
Jews had been eminent from very remote eras. The physi- 
cian of Henry IV., of France, was a Jew, and at his desire 
his bones were carried to the Holy Land. Voltaire in- 
scribed an epistle 'to the Jewish physician, Isaac de Silva. 

—im. 

Loyalty. 

The first and second generation of the Portuguese Jews 
resided in retired quarters in the cit^ -, \.'ci^^ \ 
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were not deserted even by our own merchants, 
foreigners and as Hebrews such a locality was preferred, and 
their language and their habits continued to be Portuguese. 
Their sons would become more familiar with our own. A 
third generation were natives. A fourth were purely 
English. About the time of the first George this foreign 
race were zealously national, firm adherents to the Pro- 
testant succession. A Romanist on the throne for them 
would have been reviving the terror their relatives had 

I flown irom, and even as late as this period fresh fugitives 

\ landed on our coasts. 

It is evident that the Jews, for every protecting govern- 
ment, became the most zealous patriots. The Hebrew 
identifies his interests v'''^ those of the country; their 
wealth is his wealth; their victories secure his prosperiQ'. 
On several trying occasions, both in England and in 
Holland, they have laid on the altar of public safety noble 
sacrifices of their lives and their fortunes. In recent times, 
faithful to a paternal government, they have marched in the 
armies of European sovereigns. Prussia has many Jewish 
officers ; France, since her regeneration, has counted many 
Israelites in her £co/e Poly technique, and the blood of Israel 
flowed profusely in the field of Waterloo. The King of 
Holland has a complete regiment of gallant Hebrews. Ail 
this confirms what I have already asserted, that every native 
Jew, as a political being, becomes distinct from the Jew of 
any other nation. If the Jewish military under the King 
of Holland were to encounter the French Israelites, the 
combat would be between the Dutch and the French. 
The Hebrew adopts the hostilities and the alliances of the 
land where he was bom — he calls himself by the name of 
his country. — Genius of Judaism, pp. 249 — 252. 
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Chapters op" the Bible. 



The present division into chapters, which the Jews have 
adopted, is of Christian origin, and does not occur before 
the thirteenth century. The capitula of Hieronymus, the 
Tituli and Breves in the Latin, the omD or jmo orders, 
and D'3DD (itjj^eZu) jiiarks of the Masorites, were so fluctua- 
ting, that before the introduction of the present chapters 
and verses, the quotations were very vague. The Penta- 
teuch alone was in ancient times divided into fifty-four 
(sections) nVJI'lS, according to the number of the Sab- 
baths in the Jewish leap-year. The Parashioth, which in 
regularly written raanuscripts commenced a line, are called 
mmriD open, and are marked in printed Hebrew Bibles, QQS 
or B. Those which commence in the middle of a line 
are called niniriD dosed or shut up, and are marked DDD 
or D ; but in printed Bibles D stands sometimes at the 
commencement, and a in the middle of a line. — Penny 
Cyclop, vol. iv. page 369. 

I think a better reason can be assigned for the use of the 
letters B and D, viz., that wheresoever the B occurs, it 
intimates that it was an open space in the original MS., 
though the connection of a subject might seem not to 
necessitate it, and where the letter D is found, it intimates 
that no words have been interpolated to fill up a hiatus^—a. 
practice but too frequent in the manipulation (for special 
purposes) of some early MSS, — P. A. 

Hebrew Characters. 
Before the Babylonian exile, the Biblical books were 
written in the characters still extant on the legends of the 
Asmonean coins. Instead of the antique Hebrew cba- 
racter, which is nearly allied to the Samaritan, there was 
employed, after the Babylonian ca.^lwtt'j , a. «itv. ^A Ki'ssaii-';. 
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alphabet, which was gradually changed by transcribers into 
the present square character, of which the Spanish, the 
German, and the intermediate or Italian are tliree modifi- 
cations found in Hebrew manuscripts. The characters 
printed in modem editions of the Hebrew Old Testament 
are formed according to the Spanish MSS., which are the 
most beautiful. Those employed in the publications of 
Sebastianus Miinster at Basel, about 1530, are imitations of 
German manuscripts. The Italian and French Jews wrote 

I in a middle style, between the Spanish and the German. 

t The Rashi, rabbinical, and cursive Hebrew characters 
represent the gradual changes of the square characters to a 
Hebrew runninghand, which are also occasionally found in 
manuscripts written for private use, and are therefore less 
accurately revised, and consequently of less authority than 
those written for public use in synagogues. The most 
ancient MSS. had neither vowels nor diacritical marks, nor 
were the words always divided. — Ibid. vol. v., page 369. 

\ i 

■ The Sacred Manuscripts. ^H 

The synagogue rolls contain the Pentateuch, the appointed 
sections of the Prophets (?) or the book of Esther, which 
last is only read at the feast of Purim. These are never 
put together, but are written on separate rolls. They 
are in the Chaldee or square Hebrew character, without 
vowels and accents, accompanied with the puncia extraor- 
dinaria (?), and having the unusual forms of certain con- 
sonants. The parchment is prepared in a particular 
manner by the hands of Jews only, and made from the 
hides of clean animals, which, when duly wrought, are 
joined together by thongs made out of the same material. 
They are then divided into columns, the breadth of which 
omit not exceed half their length. These columns, whosf 
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number is prescribed, must be of equal length and breadth 
among themselves, and contain a certain number of lines. 
The Talmud contains strict rules concerning the material, 
the colour, the ink, letters, divisions, writing instruments, 
.etc., which are closely followed, especially in copying the 
Pentateuch. The minuteness of such regulations renders 
it a most irksome task for the sophir or scribe to write 
out a synagogue roll. The revision of the Torah, as the 
synagogue roll is often called, must be undertaken within 
thirty days after its transcription, else it is unfit for use,^ 
Three mistakes on one side or skin are allowable, but 
should there be four, or should there happen to be an 
error in the open and close sections of the law, in the 
position of the songs in Exod. xv. and Num. xxi,, which 
are the only portions of the Pentateuch written in poetical 
lines, then the whole copy is worthless. The great beauty 
of penmanship exhibited in their synagogue copies has 
been always admired. They are taken from authentic 
exemplars, without the slightest deviation or correction. 
Seldom do they come into the hands of Christians, since 
as soon as they cease to be employed in the synagogue, 
they are either buried or carefully laid aside. — Kitto. 
Cyclop. Bibl. Literature, ed, Alexander, vol. ii., page 56. 

The Guide of the Perplexed B'3133 miD. ■ 

This religio- philosophical work, by Maimonides, origi-'' 
nally written in Arabic, and entitled J'TKn^K ^'?i^^^, created 
a new epoch in the philosophy of the Middle Ages. It 
was first read in Hebrew in the translation of Ibn Tibbon, 
first published about 1480, then in Venice 1551, Sabionetta 
1553, Berlin 1791 — 96, Salzbach 1828, etc. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by Justinian, Bishop of Nebis, " R, Moses 
.iEgyptii, Dux sive Director dubitandum," Paris, i^aov 
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then, again, by Buxtorf, jun., " Doctor Perplexorum," 
Basel, 1629. The first part was translated into German by 
Fiirstenthal, Krotoschin, 1839; the second by M. E. Stein, 
Vienna, 1864; and the third by Scheyer, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, 1838. Part III.. 26 — 49, has been translated into. 
English by Dr. Townley, " The Reasons of the Laws of 
Moses." London, 1827. The original Arabic of the first 
and second parts has, for the first time, been published, with 
a French translation, and elaborate notes, by Munk, Paris, 
I 1856 — -61. Comp. Geiger, " Moses ben Maimon," Bres- 
I lau, 1850; "Fiirst Bibliotheca Jndaica," ii. 290 — 316; 
Stein Schneider, Catalogus Lit. Heb. in Bibliotheca Bod- 
leiana, col. 1861, 1942; Jost, "Geschichte des Juden- 
thums," Leipzig, 1858, vol. it., page 428 ; etc., Frankel, 
" Hodegetica en Mischnara," Leipzig, 1854, page 320; 
" Die Religions Philosophie des Moses ben Maimon," in 
" Jahrsbericht des Judisch-theologischen Seminars," Bres- 
lau, 1859; Graetz, "Geschichte der Judcn," vol. iii., 
Leipzig, 1864, etc. — Dr. Ginsburg in Kitto's Cycl. Bib. 
Liter. 

Last Auto da F^ in Portugal. 

Antonio Jose, a Portuguese dramatist, was by birth a 
Jew. He wrote some comic operas, which, though coarse 
in style, had a vein of humour and gaiety, and gave the first 
promise of an original Portuguese drama. From 1730 to 
1740 they drew crowds to the theatre. Jose was seized 
a Jew, imprisoned in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
was burnt alive at the last Auto da F^ in 1745. — Southev? 



Jewish Disabilities. 
Sir Robert Grant's Bill for releasing the Jews from 
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disabilities, was rejected by the Lords, August i, 1833 ; 
another, introduced by Ixird John Russell, after passing 
the Commons, was also rejected by the Upper House, May 
35, 1848 ; a third, which also received the sanction of the 
• Lower House, was thrown out by the Lords, July 17, 
1851. Similar Bills were rejected in 1853 and 1857. 

By the z i and 22 Vict. c. 49 (July, 23, 185S), the House 
of Commons was empowered to modify the oaths in such a 
manner that they could be taken by Jews ; and by the 23 
and 24 Vict. c. 63, the words "upon the faith of a Chris- 
tian " were expunged permanently in the case of a Jewish 
member. An Act to relieve Jews elected to municipal 
offices from taking oaths, etc., had been passed in the 9th 
of Victoria. — Compiled from Hadyn's Book and TowN- 
send's Manual of Dates. 

Assyrian Ideas. 

When the Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity, 
they brought with them a multitude of new opinions and 
superstitions which had not been known in former times, 
and also some much purer doctrines, among which was a 
belief in the immortahty of the soul, which, after the cap- 
tivity, was universally received, except by the Sadducees, 
who rejected it. I have already given some proofs from 
the Tablets that this doctrine was held by the ancient 
Assyrians and Babylonians, and that the Jews adopted this 
belief and retained it ever after. At the same time they 
accepted many other opinions which they found prevalent 
in the land of their captivity. The Assyrians believed 
most strongly in demoniacal possession, in the power of 
exorcism, in charms, talismans, and holy water ; m the con- 
stant presence of good and evil angels and demons, some 
merely fantastic, others very hurtful and malignant. 
Among other things, the Jews brought from Babylon the 
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names of the twelve months, which are foreign, and 
Hebrew words. — H, T. Talbot. Trans. Bill. Arclutology. 
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PfiiviLECEs Granted by Joseph II. 



and not T 
haolvgy. J 

g course | 



The Jewish nation or people, who through a 
of centuries had so often been doomed to lament the 
caprices or rapacity of nionarchs, and to become victims 
to the revolutions of States, were now {1780) among the 
first to experience the benefit of living under a government 
where the prince had sufficient comprehension to discover 
that his own interests are in a less or greater degree in- 
separably connected with the security and prosperity of 
every class and order of his subjects. Among other immu- 

Pnities and privileges granted by the Emperor to that people, 
they were particularly admitted to the right of exercising 
ail kinds of arts and trades, of applying themselves to agri- 
culture, and to the invaluable privilege of freely pursuing 
their studies in the universities without any impediment 
whatsoever on the score of religion ; so that upon the 

I whole they seem now to possess in general the same advan- 
tages with other citizens. 
Besides the signal benefits which he before conferred 
on the Jews, he engaged (r782) so warmly in their favour, 
as to write letters himself to the different trading and handi- 
craft corporations of Vienna, requesting that their youth 
might be received as apprentices in the various trades and 
callings of that city. — Ann. Regis., vols, jotvii., xxix. 
: 



Abbreviations. 

The writings of the later Hebrews teem with abbreviations, 
a ^owledge of which is essential to all students of j 
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binical literature. Limited space precludes more than this 
allusion to them. One instance only will be cited, with 
with which the pious writers were wont to terminate their 
labours, and which the compiler of this work also adopts. 

In full, it reads— D^iyn Knn ht6 niK^ nh^:) Dn. 

" It is finished and completed, praise be to God, the 
Creator of the Universe" ; and it is herein symbolized by 
its initial letters — 

''n "2 "h "^ "\ "r\. 
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A. 


Animosity at Lubec, 10; between 


Abarbanel, sii Avravenel, 40. 


Jews and Christians, 57; rabbmi- 


Abbreviations, 290. 


eal, 199. 


Aben Ezra, early Jewish Gram- 
marian, 48. 


Anan ben David, a Karaite, 277. 
Anne, Queen, gift of, 33. 


Abraham, tactics, S; lomb, 99, 


tionto, 117- 




Aphorisms of Sages, 136; Talroudi- 


Abraham, son of David, celebrated 


cal, 248. 


rabbi, 2. 27S. 


Apocrypha, 201. 


Abri^lion of oath. More Judaico, 


Application to Henry VII., 86; to 


38. 


Charles II., 235. 


Academy, first Jewish in Spain, 91. 


Aptitude for music, 8. 


Acknowledgment of H ungarian 


Arabs, early translators, 3; their 


Jews, 143. 


language, 10; protect tbe Jews, 


Adam, all matiliind in him, 151. 


120, 14S ; their philosophy, 278. 


Adaptation tochaogesof climate, 


Aristotle, philosophy, 3, 45 ; a Jew 




m. 156, 245. 


Address to George II., 59. 


Aries, congregation there, 3. 


Adler, Dr., nationality of, 34 ; ex- 


Arnold, Dr., quotation from, 1S8. 


tract from sermon, 62. 


Arrest of Hamburg Jews, 84. 


Adolph of Nassau, Israelites in his 


Art, Hebrew, 76. 


army, 161. 


Arthur, King. Hebrew MS. his- 


Adrian, sa Hadrian, 166. 


tory, iz8. 


Advice to Charies V., 153 ; of R. 


Assertions, calumnious, 194. 


Jocbanan, 247. 


Assyrian ideas, 289. 


Aguiiar, signification of (?), 55. 


"Audi alteram partem," 164, 


Ahasueras and Esther, 214. 


Authority of tradition, a34. 


Akiba, R., assemblies of, 160, 


Auto da a. offered as diversion, 28; 


Alexandria, synagt^e there, 272. 


last in Portugal, 288. 


Allusions, classical, 199, 264. 




Alonso VI. at Toledo, 124. 


46: curious sentence on him. 








Avicebron, 278. 


Amsterdam, engraving of syna- 


Avigdor, H., reply to Hallez, 164. 


gt^e, 169; erection of syni- 




gi^e, 255. 


B. 


Anecdote, humorous, 80; of the 


Bacon eaten ol Easter. 24. 


peacock, 206. 


Bacon, Sir Francis, taunts Gonde- 


Angel of Song, 112. 


" M 
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Bacon, Roger, purchases Hebrew 

books, 33. 
BsliyiL ben Jceeph, 27S. 
Banishment of Jews, 49. 
Baptism, hasly, 41 ; coercion, 64, 

85 ; fraudulent, 141 ; a royal EoJ- 

mother. 151. 
Bar Cocheba, or Coiiba, 252, note. 
Bath of Pharaoh, 127. 
Beacotisfield, Earl of, i« D'Israeli. 
Beard, a good reproof, 47. 
Beecher, H. W., on Jewish endur- 

Beer, Peter, history referred to, 179. 
Belisaiiils defeated by Jews, 162. 
Benas, B. L., Proverbs quoted by 

him, 3S- 
Benediction of the son, 262. 
Benjamin of Tudela, travels, I, 



Ben Jochol, Sim 

22S. 
BerUn, 



1 Kabbalist 



of residence, 33 ; 

permissiOQ to Mendelssobo, 34. 
Bether, siege of; 251. 
Betrolbment of the Deity with 

Israel, 153. 
Bible, headings of chapters, 114 ; 

new translation, 149 ; errors in 

authorised version, 150; chapters 

of the, 285. 
Bills of eiLchange, 207. 
Biography, writers On Jewish, 42, 
Bishop of the Jews, 193. 
Bitterness of death, 102. 
Boast of Julian, 1S6. 
Bokhara, Jews there, 170. 
Book of Judah, miH" miP, 2t. 
Books, Hebrew, of geneali^, 21 ; 

many sold, 32. 
"Boys and girls playing in the 

Branch of David, fil RDV, 21. 
Broughton, Hugh, disputes with R, 

Elias, 26 ; hiis writings, iHd. 
Brussels a century ago, 217. 
Builders' Hall, apt quotation, 86. 
Buria! charges, decision, &2. 
Burying of liie law, 226. 
" -.toiir, works referred 10, 48, 
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Calumnii 

Cassimir, King of Poland, 179. 

Cemetery, inscription on, 24. 

Ceremony, mortifyinE, 238. 

Ceylon, Jews there, 74; Tamul 
language, 115. 

Chalil/a, enforcement of, 168. 

Chanina, R., martyrdom of, 109. 

Chapters of the Bible, 285. 

Character, a nice one, 147 ; aver- 
age, 223. 

Characters, Hebrew, 2S5. 

Charles II., application to, 235. 

Charles V., advice to, iJSi attempt 
to convert, 176. 

Charlemagne, cruel custom, 19 ; 
embassy to, 42 

Charier of Whilgla^ 99. 

Chaucer quoted, 31, 49, 214. 

Chayyug, early grammarian, 48. 

Chester, Mary, a Jewess (?), Iii. 

Child, voice of, rg. 

Cholera, superstitious praclices. 

Christians, obligations of, 4 ; aver- 
sion of Roman, 16 ; aniinoslty, 
57; abhorrence, 83; evidence. 

Church, glory of, 104. 
Civilisation, Hebrew, 65. 
Classical allusions, 199, 264. 
Clement, St., quoted on Tactics, S- 
Colony, a remarkable, 173; Jewish 

colonies, 273. 
Commandments to Noah, 23 ; alte- 

jnlines, 84. 

Concordance, Hebrew, 130. 
Congregation at Aries, 3. 
Consistory at Rome, 217, 
Contents of Mishna, 182, 221, 340. 
Conversion, fallacy of, 18; l«[en- 

dary account, 29; failure of at- 
npt, 142: Papal, 230; of a 



Jew, 243. 



."";C 



n of, 71. 



m 



Cornwall, Jews there, 212, 276. 
Cosmopolitan people, 196. 
Council of Colc^e, :56. 
Crabbe, tirade of, 185. 
Cretensis, Moses, 140. 
Climes atlnbuted to Jews, 142 ; of 

the Twelve Tribes, 267. 
Croly, Rev. George, quoted, 190. 
Cromwell, the Messiah (?), 6 ; ad- 



Jews, references, 231. 
Crucial test, 242. 
Cumbetland, quotations from, 1 

Cups, marvellous, 134 ; Solomo 



D. 

D'Ai|iens, intercession for Men- 
deUsohn, 34. 

Darwin, on proportion of sexes, 
iSS; tattooing, ibid. 

Death, btttemess of, 102. 

De Castro, secession from syna- 
gogue, 170. 

Defeat by Severus, 252. 

Denization, grants of. 72, 95. 

Denys Marchant, 103. 

Dialognes of love, I2. 

Diego di Sloria, 87. 

Disabilities, Jewish, 288. 

Disclaimer of French Jews, 80. 

D'Israeii, Jewish origin, 37 ; me- 
moirs, 67— Si. 

D'Israeii, Isaac, set Genius of Ju- 
daism, 1 32, 206, 232-4. 

Dogs, Sit Frankfort, 34 ; hanged 
with Jews, 91. 

Doors out of the world, 217. 



Easier, bacaa eating, 24 ; at Saint 

Petersburg, j« Vernet, 17S. 
Edgeworth, Miss, quoted, 209. 
Education, advance of, 122. 
Edward I., penal laws. 157. 
Effects of prejudice, 2og. 
Elia Capitolana, 250. 



Elias, R., dispntation with Btough- 
ton, 26. 

Emancipation at Wurtembm^, 24 ; 
in Sweden, 60. 

Embassy of Charlemagne, 42 ; to 
the Pope, loi. 

Endurance, ste Beecher, 17. 

English Jews first mentioned, 98. 

Engraving, a rare one, 169. 

Epochs of Jewish learning, a68. 

Era and Calendar, 272. 

Errors of great writers, 218. 

Esther, a beautiful Jewess, 179. 

Etheridge, Dr., quoted, 249. 

Evidence, Christian, 238 ; of re- 
vealed religion, 280. 

Example of Pharaoh, 247. 

Exchequer of the Jews, 270. 

Executioner, refusal of, 262. 



I. ?47- 



i> «7S- 



Fair of the turpentine tree, 107. 

Families in England, 68. 

"Fear of God," misunderstood, 16, 
247. 

Fourfold sense of the law, 265, 

Fox and the Fishes, 160. 

Fragment from a sermon. 87. 

France, schools in the south, 1. 

Francis I., attempted conversion, 
176. . . 

Frankfort, insulting inscnption, 34. 

Frederick the Great, favours Men- 
delssohn, 34 ; refuses permission. 
172. 

Freedom, 24 ; freedom of con- 



Gates of Heaven, 129. 
Gebiral, Solomon beo, 41. 
GenealoCT, books on, 11, 278. 
Genius of Judaism, 132, 206, 232-4- 
George II., address to him, 59. 
Germany, persecution, 9; Jews 

there, 215. 
Gesenius, writings of, 61. 
Gideon. Sit Smq^^^^^, I'^V 



^Ps9S 



Gileadites, Ibeir test word, 32. 
Ginsburg on tbe Kabbalah, 227. 
God, ihe rear of, 1 6, 247 ; ibe won! 



s the King," 




"God ti 
261. 

Golden Ltjend, 29. 

Gandemat and Bacon, 3S. 

Gordon, Lord Geaige, 171. 

Govcmnwnis, their object, 5. 

Grammarians, Hebrew, 48. 

Great Synagogue, dedication, 54. 

Gregory of Huntingdon, 31. 
p Grosl£te, BUbop, Hebrew schoUr, 
[ 31- 
[ Guide of the Perplexed, 287. 

Gnimen^ (properiy Guinee), letters 
to Voltaire, 4. 



Hail, roiracnlouE, 250. 

HaUei, isolation, 162 ; jwAvigdor, 

164. 
Hand, kissing of, 153. 
Hart, Professor S. A., on Hebrew 

Art, 76. 
Head, shaking, 123. 
Headings of the Psalms, 25S. 
Heaven, gates of, 129. 
Hebrew, read backwards, 6 ; simi- 

laricy with Arabic, 10; books, 

32 ; melodies, 34 ; versions from 

Arabic, 45 j art, 76 ; language of 

prayer, 76, 127 ; alphabet, 189 ; 

and stranger, 224 ; names, 24S ; 

characters, 2S5. 
Helena, Empress, holy sepulchie, 15. 
Henry IV. of France, freedom of 

consdence, I Si his physician, 2S3 . 
Henry VIL , application to him, S6. 
" Hep, " origin of word, 217. 
Herbert, Lady, "Cradle Lands," 

144. 
Heretics, proceedings against, 88 — 

b ^ 

W Herschell, Rev. Solomon, nalic 
alhy, J4; willy remark, 177. 



Hindoo, monstroos statues, 75. 
Holland, Jews there, 255, 
Howell, remarks, 239. 
Huidekopei, eilracts from, 210, 



■ Talmud, 
Version. ■ 



;, Jewish, 2IO, a 



Iniluen 

Information, extraordinary, 15. 

Ingratitude, filial, 53. 

Inquisition established, 13. 

Inscription on cemetery, 24; i 
Frankfort, 34. 

Integrity of R. Phineas, 220. 

InlclUgence of rabbins, 3. 

Intolerance, againstjews,l3; Chris- 
tian, 16. 

Isaac and Ishmael, 97. 

Isolation, la Hallez, l6z. 

Israelites at Malabar, 125, 253. 



;, the SI 

Jews, let Cross references, fiissim. 
Jephtba's daughter, 117; classical 

resemblance, irS. 
Jewish maiden, a poem, 117. 

iewish disabilities, 2SS. 
_ achannan, R., his advice, 247. 
}o3eph II. grants privileges, 190. 
Josephus, notice of the Snviour (?), 

i8r. 
Juda-Ha-Lcvi, 278. 
Judaism at Rome, 222. 
Julian, his boast, 1S6, 



Kabbalah, Ginsbuc^ □: 
245 ; "'"ilers on, 267 
V^tailt Jews, 275. 



" Killing no muriier," 25z. 

Kimchi, 48. 

" King of ihe Jews," 73, 104, 250. 



I.. 

Lamartine, view from Zion, 116. 

Language of prayer, 104, 127. 

Laws, object of, 5 ; peculiar, 56; 
reatrictive, 67 ; of Visigoths, loi ; 
pena], 157; ofMoses, 197; bury- 
ing of, 226 ; fourfold sense, 265. 

Lecky on Naturalisation Bill, 50. 

Leo of Modena, history of rites, 
etc., 188. 

Letters to Voltaire, 4 ; in Hebrew 
scriptures, 239, 

Levi ben Gerson, 279. 

Lion, the Hehrew, 12. 

Locke, on obligations of Christians, 



58, 283. 



Loyalty of the Jev 
Lubec, animoaity at, 10. 
Lucena, visit of King Jusuf, 145. 
Lunel, schools there, 2. 



Machpelah, visit to cave, 144. 
Magdeburg, privilege of, 177. 
Magna Charta, extract from, 171. 
Maimonides, works of, 2 ; opposi- 
« tionto, ibid,; apupilof Averroes, 

46; tS'1'Q.-i nilD, 287. 
M^abar Jews, 125, 253. 
Manasseh ben Israel, solicitation to 

Cromwell, 6 ; pass for him, 96 ; 

a Portuguese Jew (i>}98; "Vindi- 

cia: JudiEorum," 177. 
Mankind in Adam, t5r. 
Manuscripts, sacred, 286. 
Marchanl, Deiiys, 103. 
Marcus Auretius, virtue of, 54. 
Marriages, mixed, 1S9. 
Marsh, Bishop, on the Pentateuch, 

56. 
Martyrdom of R. Chanina, 109; 

mother and sons, 138. 
MwT, Queen of Scots, relics of. 



:x. 19; 

Masorah, 257 — 261 ; principal 

writers, 261. 
Maternal impulse, Z08. 
Meisel, Dr., 145. 
Melodies, Hebrew, 34, 272. 
Mental development, 180. 
Mendelssohn, F. B., Jewish ei;trac- 

tion, 3. 
Mendelssobn, Moses, house, 64 ; 

works, 69. 
Mercy illustrated, 182; 
Messulam, R., 2. 
Meyerbeer, 5, 11, 272. 
Middle ages, literary agents, 3 ; 

progress, 45. 
Minyan, 112. 

Miracles, see Bolingbroke, 44. 
Mishna, second law, 139; contents 

of, 182, 221, 240. 
Mocatla, Abraham, set Loyalty, 59. 
Modem Jews, 105. 
Montallo, a Jewish physician, 14, 
Montefiore, the name, 35. 
Montesquieu, on governments, 5 ; 

filial mgratitude, 53. 
Months, names of, 204. 
Montpellier, schools there, I. 
More Judaico repealed, 25 ; form 

of oath, 38 — 40. 
Mortifying ceremony, ajS. 
Moses, character of, lOJ; tawof, 197. 
Moses Cietensis, an impostor, 139. 
Mosh^ Haddarshan, 83. 
Mother and seven sons, 138. 
Molsos, see Byron, 73. 
Music, aptitude for it, 8. 
Mystical sense of Talinnd, 12. 

N. 

Nails, tradition, 79; humorous 

anecdote, 80. 
Names of Hebrew months, 204 ; 

orthography of, 249. 
Naples defended by Jews, 162. 
Napoleon at Frankfort, 34 ; Sanhe- 

drin, origin of, 91. 
Narbonne, schools at, 1, 2. 
Naturalization Bill, see Lecky, 50 : 

pamphlets, 7, 48 — ^v, \^,\p,Ti, 

19V 
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^^H Nerva, amelioration of tax, 168. 

^^H Ney, Marslial, at Magdeburg, 177. 

^^^K* Noah, commandoients lo, 33 ; and 
^^^B his wife, 38. 

^^^H Horns de Guerre, of popes, 24. 

^" Oat 

I Obi 




R 



Oath, see More ludaico, 25, ^S-41 
Obi, 3)K, US. 
Obligations of Christians, 4. 
Odium aod esteem, 155. 
Oppression, universal, 121. 
O.P. Riot, 151. 
Oral law, 91-^3. 



Palindrome, Si. 
Papal conversion, 230. 
Papers, burnt, 6; French, ga 
Parables of Sendebar, 215 ; from 

the Zohar, 246. 
Pariiament, Jevfish, 63. 
Pass for Manasseh ben Israel, 96. 
Passover, ohservancc of, 209. 
Past and present, 191. 
Pasta, Madame, 179. 
Patriotism, 257. 

Paul IV., strange contradiction, 44. 
■'Paul, St., his leaming, 101, and 



Peacock, a 
Pecula 
Penal 1 



1. 274. 



anecdote, zo6. 



h authenticity of, 55 ; 
"■■ g f 
P u Q m Cemiany, 9 ; of 
h S7, in England and 

Fn 44. 

Pes h J of, 148. 
I el h a, 1 , Travels of, 78. 
Petitionof converts, 71 ; for protec- 
tion, 72 ; for a pass, 73, 
Pharaoh, his bath, 127 ; example 

of, 147. 
Philosophy 

Middle Ages, 877. 
Phineas, R., integrity of, 220. 
Pifsidam, Montalto, 14; ohioquy, 
154- 
Plato, bis Jeaming, 110. 



Eng- 



Poland, Jews resident there, 
Polygamy prohibited, i3g. 
Poona, synagogue there, 25. 
Poor, "Treasure of," 132. 
Pope, embassy to, lOI. 
Portugal, Jews there, aSi ; in 

land. 2S1. 
Portuguese synagt^ue, gift to 33 ; 

engraving of, l^. 
Posquijres, school at, 2, 
Power in the land, 103. 
Prayer, shortening, 8 ; language of, 

104, 127 i silent, 239. 
Prejudice, effects of, 208. 
Present state (1675) of Jews, 241. 
Pretender, whimsical aiguroent, 7 ; 

la also Loyally, 59 ; Gideon, 263, 
Printing, dread of, too ; in Turkey, 

161 ; Hebrew Scriptures, 24S. 
Privileges granted by Joseph 11., 

Prohibition of usury, ro. 
Property of the King, 192. 
Prophecy, verification of, sa Adler, 

Proselytes questioned, 176; objec- 

Prosperilj of Jews, 44. 

Proverbs quoted, 35 ; of Rabbis, 

156- 
Prynne, " Short Demurrer," 5. 
Psalms, headings of, 250 ; orphan, 

"Quid pro quo," Elizabeth, a con- 
Quotations of Talmudisis, 60, 

R. 

Rabbinical Judaism, 232. 
Rabbis, early French, 2 ; nation- 
ality of, 34; sceptic and Rabbi, 



Racine, "Crainte de Dieu," 16, 

Radical words in Psalms. 
Reading rooms, ni3'E", in Pales- 
tine, 129. 
■B-elDtmeil. ^e^i., iivj.. 



Rejected stone, 86. 

Relics of Mary, Queen of Scots,46. 

Remaiks, prejudieial, 19, 48 — 51, 



162. 



slje^ 



Respect for the Jewish c _ ^, 
Revolt, last Jewish, 250. 
"Rich as a Jew," 104. 
River, Sabbatical, sand of, 129. 
Romanist and Jew, 150. 
Rome, Jews in Impenal, 52 ; Con- 
sistory, 217. 



Soadji, R., Gaon, early gram- 
marian, 4S ; Masorah, 259. 
Sacred taanusciipls, 286. 
Sages, aphorisms of, 136, 248 ; the 

SaJicho Panza, judgments of, 30, 



159- 

Scholar, female Hebrew, 63. 
Schools, early French, 1 — 3. 
Scotland, Jew5 there, 45. 
ScOtt, Sir Walter, errors of, Z18. 
Scriptures, printed, 248. ' 
Selah, 272. 
SeldeQ quoted, 45. 
Sendebar, parables of, zij. 
Sapulchre, "the Holy," 14, 
Sermon by Dr. Adier, 62 ; at Zara- 

gossa, 87, 
Severus defeats the Jews, 251, 
Sexes, proportion ot. 188, 
Sb, ^, no equivalent in Greek, 22. 
Shakespeare, mention of Jews, 52 ; 

errors of, 218. 
Shibboleth, the Gileaditea' test, 22. 
" Sins of bthers," let Cumberland, 



Solomon, his fleet, 16 ; cup, 135. 
Song, angel of, 112. 
South, Dr., singular remark, 153. 
Spaio, first Jewish academy, 91, 
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Spanish intolerance, 13. 

Spinoza, 2S0. 

Stage play, early Jewish, 107. 

Star, IQIP, note 6, 271. 

Statues, Hindoo, 75. 

Stealing justified, 170. 

Stone, the rejected, 86. 

Stowe, scraps from, 115. 

Study by night, 176. 

Stutlgard, Chamber of Deputies, 25. 

Sun, oenediction of, 262. 

SuperstitioE, stt Cholera, 108. 

Surnames, Jewe, 99 i adopted, H3. 

Swedish Jews, 60. 

Sj'nagogue at Poona, 25 ; ancient 

Portuguese, 33 ; at Melz, 43 ; 

first Russian, 44 ; Great, 54 ; 

New, S5 ; Amsterdam, 169, 255 ; 

Alexandria, 272. 



Tachk'moni, ro2. 

Tacitus quoted, 174. 

Talmud, estimation, 36 ; quoted, 
93 ; mystical sense, 94 ; compila- 
tion, 139; good sense of, 202; 
apborisms, 24S. 

Tapestry in the Tower, 214. 

Tapeworm, Jews not affected by it, 
47' 

Tattooing, «if Darwin, 188. 

Tax, obnoxious, 16S. 

Temptation in Russia, 173. 

Tent of Abraham, 108. 

Tirade, i« Crabbe, 185. 

Toleration, duty of, j« Talleyrand, 

Tomb of Abraham, 99, 144. 
Tradition, curious, 16 ; defined, 91 ; 

oral law, 93, 
Trajan, war oi, 166. 
Translation, sic Bible, 149. 
Travels. Benjamia of Tudela, 1, 51, 

ijr; R. Petachia, 78. 
"Treasure of the poor," 132, 
Tribe?, the Ten, 270 5 crimes and 

punishments of the Twelve, 267. 
Turks outside Paradise, 123. 



i, 161. 
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Ubiquity of Judaism, 20, 15 
Union of God with Israel, V 
Usury, prohibition of, 10. 



Vaubert, school there, I. 
Veiled prophet, 54. 
Venetian Jew, young, sxe D 

SO. 
Vet^as. Simon ben, author, 
Vemet, Horace, letter froi 

17s. 
Version, Authorized, 45, 151 
Vespasian, war, 166, 
Vindicin; Judasonim, 177. 
Virtue, Hebrew, 54. 
Vi^golhs, laws of, llg. 
Vitality of ■■ •' ■ -- 
■.Voice of child, 



-h-' hs> Sip, 1 



■Voltaire, letieis to, 4. 




Wailing, wall of, 143. 
War of Hadrian, 166. 
Warriors, Jewish, l6r. 
Wax, miraculous drop, 105. 
West, Benjamin, 191, note. 
Westphalia, toleration, 236. 
WhitglafforWittlaf, 98. 
Wilkes, humorous anecdote, [71. 
William the Conqueror, 32, 107. 
Worms of the grave, 16. 
Writers, great, errors of, ai8. 
Wurtemburg, 24. 



Yellow caps, three, 247. 



Zucuto, geiieal<^ist, zi. 
Zenobia a Jewess (?), 234. 
Zephaniah, a curious verae, II 
Zion, view from, 115. 
Zonaria, impostor, 144. 
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